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YACHTING 


YACHT CLUB NEWS AND COMMENT 


> “Viper Ill” Wins 225 Title 


A whirlwind finish brought Tom Chatfield 
to the top of the heap in the 225-cubic-inch 
hydroplane class for the 1940 season. Driving 
a new boat, Viper III, young Chatfield won 
top honors in his second season on the regatta 
circuit. In addition to turning in the best 
season’s performance, he drove Viper III to 
victory in the national championship of the 
“995’s” for the John Charles Thomas 
Trophy. 

Chatfield’s percentage of 85.9 in nine races 
was just good enough to nose out George 
Schrafft’s Chrissie IV which held a percent- 
age of 85.1 for eight races. Schrafft won top 
honors in the class in 1938 and 1939. The 
1937 winner, the veteran Jack Cooper, com- 
peted with Tops III in fourteen races, 
amassed the greatest point total and on final 
rating was close behind the leaders with 84.4 
per cent. 


> New Yacht Basin 


Yachts cruising the inland route to south- 
ern waters this winter will have a new port of 
call. On October 31st, a new municipal yacht 
basin was dedicated at Southport, N. C. It 
has been dredged out by Army Engineers and 
is adjacent to the entrance of the 12-foot 
channel of the intracoastal waterway. With 
an entrance channel 170 feet wide and a 
length of 1000 feet, the new yacht basin can 
give protection to a large number of small 
craft. Bulkheading and servicing facilities are 
included. 


> New Officers at Stamford 


At a recent meeting of the members of 
the Stamford Y.C., the following officers 
and directors were elected: Commodore, 
John J. Radley, Jr.; vice commodore, Charles 
A. Betts, Jr.; rear commodore, Malcolm 
R. Pitt, Jr.; treasurer, Kenneth G. MacCort; 
secretary, Raymond E. Hackett; directors, 
Carl W. Boynton, E. Gaynor Brennan, 
Malcolm W. Robinson, Kenneth G. MacCart, 
Herbert L. Stone. 


> “Director Il’’ Sinks off Australia 


On October 19th, Director IT, almost half- 
way around the earth from New York, her 
point of departure, struck the Great Barrier 
Reef three miles off Gladstone, Australia, and 
sank up to her superstructure. Bruce and 
Sheridan Fahnestock and their mother, Mary 
Sheridan Fahnestock, set out last February 
in the 137-foot three-masted schooner on an 
expedition for the American Museum of 
Natural History. When the ship sank, all 
hands as well as the mascots, a cat, dog and a 
Galapagos turtle, were saved and all the ma- 
terial gathered for the museum was salvaged. 
Two-thirds of the projected work had already 
been completed. 

Director was proceeding under her auxiliary 
Diesel power with all sails lowered when the 
disaster occurred. A heavy ground swell was 
running and the lumpy sea became so clouded 
with coral dust that the edge of the reef was 
obscured. When the ship struck, the crew 
took to the lifeboats and managed to reach 
the beach even though all the boats capsized 
a mile offshore. 





CALENDAR 





Indoor 


January 10-18 — New York Motor Boat Show, Grand 
Central Palace, New York. 
January 11 — Eastern Intercollegiate Outboard Associa- 
tion Meeting, New York. 
Se pe 13 — Inboard Runabout Drivers Meeting, New 
ork. 
January 14 — Meetings of 91, 135, and 225 Hydroplane 
Contest Boards, New York. 
ony 15 — Meeting of Gold Cup Contest Board, New 
ork. 
January 17— National Outboard Racing Commission 
Meeting, New York. 
January 17 — Comet Class Meeting, New York. 
January 29-February 6 — Fifth Annual Biscayne Boat 
Show, Miami, Fla. 
February 1-9 — Chicago National Boat & Sports Show. 
March 3-8 — Philadelphia Motor Boat & Sportsmen’s 


Show. 
March 6—11 — Boat and Sports Show, Houston, Tex. 


Outdoor 


February 8 — Sir Thomas Lipton Cup Race, Biscayne 
Bay Y.C., Miami, Fla. 

February 11 — Miami-Nassau Ocean Race, Miami, Fla. 

February 14 — Govemor’s Cup Race, Nassau, B.W.I. 

February 19-23— Sunburn Dinghy Regatta, Biscayne 
Bay Y.C., Miami, s 

March 1 — St. Petersburg-Havana Race. 

March 7 — Havana-Key West Race. 

March 14-16 — Winter Regatta, Clearwater Y.C., Clear- 
water Beach, Fla. 

August 10-14 — Inter-Lake Yachting Association Re- 
gatta, Put-in-Bay, O. 





> Biscayne Boat Show 


Propelled by the impetus of boating ac- 
tivity in the Miami area and freed of the 
taint of “amateur” by experience, the fifth 
annual Biscayne Boat Show is taking another 
step forward this season toward representing 
the industry on a sound basis. The dates are 
January 29th to February 6th. 

A group of directors has been formed from 
the Marine Industries Association of Miami 
and the Miami Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The organization has already been func- 
tioning. Representing the Marine Industries 
are J. Frank Knorr, J. Frank Knorr, Inc.; 
Allen Matthews, Matthews Cruisers, Inc.; 
Charles K. Lalor, Bay Supply Company, and 
president of the Marine Industries Associa- 
tion of Miami. The Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce directors are Milton Link, George 
Smathers and Jack Evans. 

Since the community still lacks a building 
adequate to house such an event, the Boat 


Show again will be held under a tent on the © 


County Causeway, the main traffic artery 
between Miami and Miami Beach. Anyone 
desiring information concerning space will 
receive it from Allen Matthews, 35 NE 3rd 
Avenue, Miami. 


> Meetings at N. Y. Boat Show 


A large number of meetings, many of 
which are usually held in October, will con- 
vene this year during the New York Motor 
Boat Show, January 10th-18th. 

Meetings of the following organizations 
are scheduled for that time in New York: 
American Power Boat Association; Gold Cup, 
225-cubic-inch and 135 and 91 hydroplane 
class contest boards; United States Power 
Squadrons; Eastern Intercollegiate Outboard 
Association; Regatta Circuit Riders Club; 
National Outboard Racing Commission; 
National Association of Engine and Boat 
Manufacturers; Waterway League of Amer- 
ica; Middle Atlantic Outboard Association 
and National Inboard Association. 


> Yachts for the Navy 


For the past several months the United 
States Navy has been purchasing American 
yachts as part of the national defense pro- 
gram. The latest to be purchased, H. Ed- 
ward Manville’s 267-foot Hi-Esmaro and 
Col. Edward A. Deeds’ 206-foot Lotusland, 
swell the number to eight yachts already 
purchased. 

Most of them will be armed with three- 
inch guns and anti-aircraft guns and will be 
used either as patrol boats, submarine chas- 
ers, naval auxiliaries, mine layers and sweep- 
ersor trainingships. 


> New Channel at St. Augustine 


The harbor at St. Augustine, Fla., has 
taken a new lease on life as a result of the 
completion of a 3000-foot cut across North 
Beach. The new cut, 1000 feet wide and hav- 
ing a channel 200 feet wide with a minimum 
depth of 27 feet, makes St. Augustine one of 
the safest and most easily accessible harbors 
on the east coast of Florida. Heading in 
directly from the ocean to a point north of 
historic Castillo de San Marco, the channel 
is a few hundred yards north of St. Augus- 
tine’s municipal yacht pier on Matanzas 
Bay. The pier has a 130-foot head and is | 
480 feet long, with twelve slips to accommo- 
date from twenty-five to twenty-eight boats, 
and with gasoline, fuel oil, electricity and 
water available. 


> Narragansett Bay Elections 


The Brown University Yacht Club, of 
Providence, R. I., has elected Charles Barber 
commodore, Ed Cunningham vice commo- 
dore, and Charles Lincoln chairman of the 
race committee. 

Newly elected officers of the Barrington 
Yacht Club, of Barrington, R. I., are: Com- 
modore Russell W. Field, Vice Commodore 
Dr. George W. Bridges, Rear Commodore 
John R. White, Secretary John Howland, 
Treasurer Russell Goodnow, and Race Com- 
mittee Chairman Fred Mason, Sr., Franklin 
Crowell and LaVerne A. Matthews were 
elected to the executive board. 

The Washington Park Yacht Club, of 
Providence, R. I., has re-elected the following 
to office: Commodore Martin F. Noonan, 
Vice Commodore Al Sward and Rear Com- 
modore Arthur Sulloway. Charles Harrall 
was elected secretary-treasurer, and Walter 
Myers, Albert Goldman, Leonard Kihlberg 
and Warren Malone became directors. 

The Narragansett Bay Yachting Associa- 
tion has elected Douglas H. Paton, of the 
Edgewood Yacht Club, president; Mark S. 
Hough, Sakonnet Yacht Club, vice president; 
William C. Bailey, Rhode Island Yacht Club, 
secretary-treasurer; Jeff Davis, Washington 
Park Yacht Club, race record secretary; 
Ernest L. Arnold, East Greenwich Yacht 
Club, measurer; Royland T. Martin, Rhode 
Island Yacht Club, chairman sailing com- 
mittee; Dr. Terrell E. Cobb, Narragansett 
Bay Power Squadron, chairman power boat 
committee; and Arthur L. Wood, Edgewood 
Yacht Club and Marston W. Keeler, Conani- 
cut Yacht Club, executive committee mem- 
bers at large. 
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This Christmas 


give yourself an 


. ELCO 


For a very merry Christmas and many, 


many Happy New Years to come, make this year’s gift to yourself and 
your family a smart, modern new Elco Cruiser. You'll never regret the 
full measure of happiness, adventure and all-round pleasure that such a 
gift will bring. Today at Port Elco a fleet of superb, soundly-built Elcos, 
from saucy little sport cruisers to luxuriously handsome Motor Yachts, 
await your choice. Among them you’ll surely find the boat for you! . 


wx WK 


Prices will have to be advanced on January 1st. You save money by 


ordering your Elco now. Another good reason is elimination of delay next 


Spring. Your cruiser can be ready and waiting whenever you want to sail. 


(Right) Santa Claus Himself would gladly ex- 
change his reindeer for this Custom Cruisette 39. 
Three cabins sleep 6 to 7 persons. Speeds up to 25 
m.p.h. The last word in a luxury cruiser that’s easily 
owner-operated. Priced from $9,495. 





OlCO 


THE ELCO WORKS, BAYONNE, N. J. 





(Left) Present the whole family with a Custom 
Cruisette 34. The perfect ‘““Home Afloat” for a yacht- 
ing family, with all of Elco’s famous Cruisette fea- 


tures. Sleeps 6 to 8. Speeds up to 20 m.p.h., gasoline 
or Diesel power. Priced from $6,675. 


Inspect the new Elcos at New York or Miami 
or write for illustrated literature to: 


Permanent 113 East 46th Street 
Showroom PORT ELCO {at Park Ave.} N.Y.C. 
eRe eS 
Florida “Branch: ELCO CRUISERS, INC.— Venetian Causeway, Miami “Beach 


es 


fi 
i 
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YACHTING 


AROUND THE CABIN LAMP 


A Ghost Calls 


p> On the bulkhead over the captain’s desk, 
the brass hands of the clock converged on 
twelve, pinching out the last minutes of the 
day. There was only a little jag of cargo yet 
to go into her and, when dawn broke, the big 
17-knot motorship would be a mere speck on 
the horizon, bound for the Panama Canal — 
and home. 

Early that morning — well, before five 
o’clock, to be exact — they had started load- 
ing a consignment of bombers for the Royal 
Air Force. That meant a big floating derrick 
and a tremendous amount of care, for planes 
are both expensive and fragile. And the deli- 
cacy of the international situation had 
brought its worries as well, even though ship 
and pier were under the watchful eyes of a 
sizeable detachment of private detectives. 

The captain, of course, had to be up to look 
over the whole show, for if anything had gone 
wrong, it would have been his neck. It was a 
big relief when the stuff was aboard, literally 
all over the ship. But there could be no rest 
then; the passengers were coming aboard and 
there wére the thousand last minute details of 
getting ready for the long voyage to England. 
Getting to sea was no help for, in a fast ship, 
the run from San Pedro to San Diego, where 
the last cargo would go aboard, isn’t long 
enough to allow for rest. 


> She was a splendid thing, that motorship, 
the last word in shipbuilding art. Tall, erect 
and grey-maned, her skipper was just what 
you envision when you think of a British 
shipmaster of the old school. He might have 
stepped out from between the pages of 
Joseph Conrad. 

There was more than mere politeness in the 
conversation of the little group in his office as 
they spoke of the perfection of the captain’s 
new command. 

“Yes,” he said, “She’s a splendid ship. And 
a beautiful ship. But there’ —he nodded 
toward a small, framed photograph standing 
on his desk — “is the real beauty. My first 
ship.” 


> The captain was right. The photograph 
showed a lovely four-masted steel bark, low 
in the water with her burden of cargo and 
ready for sea. Grey hull, black bulwarks, 
masts ... “stayed to strength, and back- 
stayed into rake” all made up a creation -of 
rare beauty. 

“She was lost,” said the captain, speaking 
as one speaks of an old friend who has passed 
on. “Lost with all hands on Vancouver Is- 
land, on Christmas night of 1905. That was 
about three years after I finished my time in 
her, as an apprentice. And I guess the ghost 
was lost with her.” 

“The ghost, captain?” 

He nodded. There was a general movement 
around the table; the movement of pipes and 
tobacco pouches coming out. 

“Tell us about it.” 

“Oh — it isn’t much of a yarn. Just one of 
those things you can’t explain. 


> “We were coming home from Australia, 
with a full load. Away down in the South 


Pacific, one fine night, we just happened to 
have light airs and were gliding along at 
maybe three or four knots, with everything 
set. There was a beautiful, full moon, and all 
hands were on deck, for it lacked just a few 
minutes of eight bells and the watch was 
about to change. The men who were to take 
over were having a last little smoke and 
everything was peaceful. Then, from away up 
aloft, and for’ard, came a deep, sepulchral 
voice: ‘Stand from under!’ 

“We all started. The voice seemed to have 
come from up around the fore royal yard, 
somewhere. We looked around, thinking that 
someone had gone aloft for some reason and 
might be in trouble. But there was no one 
aloft; every man was right there, on deck. We 
went to the foot of the foremast and looked 
aloft. No one in sight. Someone suggested go- 
ing aloft but all were silent; no one offered to 
make it. 


p> ‘For several days we talked about the 
voice but finally it dropped from the conver- 
sation. Four weeks passed and it just hap- 
pened that, on the night of the next full 
moon, we had light weather again. Once more 
all the crew was on deck — and once more 
that ghostly voice floated down to us: ‘Stand 
from under!’ 

“That time, you may be sure no one would 
go aloft. But one of the men — in the bright 
light of the following morning — swore that 
if it ever happened again, he’d go up and 
settle that blasted spook! 


> “Four weeks later he got his chance. We 
were well up toward home by then, and the 
night of the full moon came on with a nice 
breeze and everything set. Just at eight bells 
it came: ‘Stand from under!’ 


> “The man who had boasted that he would 
go aloft didn’t seem to be very anxious to do 
it. But the rest of the crew ragged him so that 
at last he clambered up over the sheerpole 
and started up the weather ratlines of the 
fore rigging. 

“From the deck, we watched him make his 
way out, by the futtock shrouds, over the top 
rim and up the foretopmast ratlines. Then we 
lost sight of him, in the shadow of a sail. We 
waited for him to sing out, but he didn’t. We 
called to him, but we got no answer. And we 
never saw him again.” 


> “Did he fall from aloft?” 

“No. If he had, we would have seen him.” 

“Could he have slid down the fore royal 
stay to the end of the bowsprit, and fallen, 
trying to get back on deck?” 

“Not likely. That would have been seen, 
too.” 


> “But captain — ghosts don’t go about 
shouting ‘Stand from under!’ from a ship’s 
royal yard, and people don’t just disappear 
into thin air. There must be some way of 
accounting for it. How do you explain it?” 
“T don’t. But on the voyage out from Eng- 
land, we’d been in a bit of a blow and had 
lost the fore royal mast and yard. And five 
men were lost with them.” 
JERRY MAcMULLEN 


Sailing Becomes Major Sport at 
Coast Guard Academy 


> Mention the Naval Academy to a yachts- 
man and the chances are that he will im- 
mediately start talking about the great in- 
crease in sailing activity at Annapolis during 
the past four or five years. 

At the United States Coast Guard Acad- 
emy at New London, the trend is much the 
same. Whereas some sailing has always been 
part of the regular instruction in seamanship, 
in the past the very fact that it was required 
prevented the cadets from enjoying it thor- 
oughly as a sport. But now, thanks to the 
example set at Annapolis and to those who 
have promoted intercollegiate yacht and 
dinghy racing, there’s as much interest in 
sailing as in any other sport at the Coast 
Guard Academy. 


> Last year, the Academy sent dinghy rac- 
ing crews to several of the leading college re- 
gattas and, while the Coast Guard Academy 
never finished on top, its representatives 
showed steady improvement. This was. cli- 
maxed at the close of the last academic year 
when the Coast Guard representatives, in the 
semi-finals of the Inter-Collegiate Yacht 
Racing Championship, not only qualified for 
the finals along with Harvard and the Naval 
Academy but out-scored the Middies as well. 
The races were held at Annapolis, in Naval 
Academy boats. Coast Guard cadet A. C. 
Wagner was high scoring skipper in this 
series. In the finals, the Cadets finished 
fourth, behind Williams, Yale, and Harvard, 
but again defeated their service rivals from 
Annapolis. 


> The fleet of sailing vessels at the Coast 
Guard Academy consists of four 19-foot 
water line knockabouts, which have been 
around for several years, four Stars, and 
eight :14-foot International dinghies, built 
this year. There is also the 65-foot Alden 
schooner Curlew, recently presented to the 
Academy by her former owner, W. J. 
Schieffelin, Jr. The large and heavily built 
schooner Chase, for several years a familiar 
sight on the waters near New London with 
many cadets aboard, was victim of a combi- 
nation of dry rot and the 1938 hurricane. 
The Academy’s sailing fleet is out on the 
water every day from May to November. 
The object is to make sailors and competent 
skippers of the whole corps, so everyone gets 
a crack at the tiller and there is much in- 
formal racing. During the summer, the Cur- 
lew is kept busy taking groups on short 
cruises. Last summer, the Academy engaged 
in two team races with the Stars of the nearby 
Shennecosset Yacht Club, honors being di- 


- vided. The fall dinghy racing season started 


in October in meets with Yale and Tufts. 

The new life in the sailing program at the 
Academy is largely due to the efforts of Lieut. 
Commander H. C. Moore, in charge of this 
phase of the Academy’s instruction. Another 
strong supporter of these efforts to make 
every Coast Guard officer an expert sailor 
is Captain James Pine, Superintendent of the 
Academy. s 
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1. The “Fairway,” built by Kretzer Boat 
Company of City ‘Island, New York, is 
powered with a pair of 65-100 h. p. Ker- 
math engines, is utilized for heavy duty 
work and towing. 


2. “Forstar,’” equipped with twin 110 
h. p. Sea-Chief Special Kermaths having 
built-in Upton reduction and reverse gears, 
provides three miles per hour in excess of 
contract speeds. 





3. This 28-foot Cabin Launch is powered 
with the 100 h. p. Kermath Sea-Chief and 
gives the owner for his normal running 
speeds a gas consumption of approxi- 
mately one gallon per hour. 


i 


THOSE 
WHO KNOW 
MARINE ENGINES 


BEST... APPRECIATE 
KERMATH MOST 





ARETZER BUILT and KERMATH POWERE 
Ohey re CHAMPION with their Owners 


Coupled with the extreme versatility displayed by the Kretzer 
Boat Company of City Island, New York, in producing so varied 
a series of sea-going craft as those illustrated are the fine flex- 
ibility and reliability supplied by their Kermath power plants. 
Besides providing speeds in excess of contract specifications, 
these Sea-Chief Kermaths have won praise from both their 
owners and the builder for their exceptional quietness, amazing 
operating economy and dependability under all conditions of use. 





The Sea-Chief ‘‘8” Special is a 110 h.p. “Those who know marine engines best . . . appreciate Kermath 
motor oteing © supeeh: performance most” is not merely a neatly turned slogan. It is a statement 
record coupled with an amazing quiet- P = ’ 

nese adihaiblonay. backed by testimonials to the fine performance records of Ker- 


math engines—everywhere. 


If you’re considering a new boat or repowering your present 
one, write for Kermath’s 60- page marine engine catalog. 


KERMATH MFG. COMPANY 
5893 Commonwealth Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


NEW YORK: BRUNS, KIMBALL & CO., FIFTH AVE, AT ISTH ST. @ BALTI- MONWEALTH AVENUE @ PHILADELPHIA: W. E. GOCHENAUR MANUFAC. 
MORE: THE MORTON & LOOSE CO.. 10 W. EAGER STREET @ MIAMI: TURING CO., 437-39 ARCH ST. © NEW ORLEANS: WAGNER MARINE SALES 
J. FRANK KNORR, INC., 528 N. W. SEVENTH AVENUE @ LONG BRANCH, AND SERVICE CO., 231 N. CARROLLTON AVE. @ CANADIAN FACTORY: 
N. J,: WOOD BOAT WORKS ® BOSTON: THOS. T. PARKER, INC., 961 COM- 619 KING STREET, W., TORONTO, ONTARIO 





The Sea-Chief ‘‘6,’”’ a 96 h.p. motor, 
—— provides an unexcelled source of com- 
pact, light engine power for cruisers. 
—— IJilustrated with built-in Upton com- 
bination reduction and reverse gear. 
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>. With the yachting season’s windup here- 
abouts, a lot of folks who have been going to 
sea all summer and fall start going to ski. 
. . . Except, of course, for that “dink” 
crowd for whom the boating season never 
ends. . . . By the way, haven’t you always 
abhorred the reference to a dinghy as a 
dinky? . . . The latter may be quite as cor- 
rect a term but I’ve heard few sailormen use 
it. . . . And neither do I approve of dingey. 
... I'll say it’s pronounced dingy, like 
the chime of a bell... . 


p> W. A. Michael, Captain in the Medical 
Corps, U:S.N., claims that often seasickness 
is induced by riding a camel. . . . The real 


THIS 1S CERTAINLY AULNASTY 


CROSSING jee 
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reason, perhaps, why the beast. is called the 
ship of the desert. . . . 

The Cap’n says you never get seasick rid- 
ing a horse because of the regularity of mo- 
tion, but that the camel’s gait reproduces the 
gyrations of a vessel in a seaway perfectly. 


> In one of the weekly regattas at Larch- 
mont last month, Corny Shields.confounded 
the opposition by winning six out of seven 
races in his Class B dinghy Sissy and was 
asked if he thought he was playing Mo- 
nopoly.... 


> Chester Scott Howland’s picturesque yarn 
of a whale ship mutiny current in this maga- 
zine reawakens interest in those not-so-good 
old days when stubby ships and grubby men 
sailed from New Bedford in quest of “ile” on 
voyages that often lasted as long as four 
years. . . . Curiously, there do not seem to 
be many instances on record of a contented 
whaling voyage. . . . The vessels themselves 
were not to blame and theirs is a gallant 
place in the history of American sail... . 
Preservation of the Charles W. Morgan is 
essential lest a precious link with a peculiarly 
fascinating phase of this nation’s marine 
past be lost. . . . 


> And just around the corner again is that 
hardy perennial, the Motor Boat Show, 
threatening to be more formidable than ever. 
Of course, Ira Hand is again the deft im- 
presario. . . . Otherwise, there isn’t any- 
thing redundant about the affair. . . . 


> Somehow, reading about “Spun Yarn” 
being anchored in an affluent of the James 
River called the Pagan River made me itch 
to ask him to please set his economic royals 
and claw off to the Ritz... . 


> The S.S. America made her debut at an 
opportune time, certainly. . . . In the lux- 
ury liner trade she’s practically without a 
competitor at the moment and I hear from 
numerous sources that she affords about 
everything the pampered ocean tourist has 
learned to expect from experience with the 
foreign vessels that catered so silkily to the 
class of passenger which doesn’t relish going 
to sea in anything that is inwardly suggestive 
of a ship. . . . This doesn’t imply any dis- 
paragement of the pride of the U. 8. Mer- 
chant Marine. . . . Unquestionably, she’s 
a handsome, able job. ... Only I hate 
having the opportunity of a sea voyage avail- 
able to so many sybarites whose highest 
praise for a vessel is expressed in something 
like this: ‘Wonderful boat! We were in San 
Juan before I knew we’d left the dock in 
New York. . . .” 

Comfort and stability afloat can be carried 
too far... . At least, I always think so 
until I get the idea I’m still lissome enough 
to go along in an ocean yacht race. . . . 


> Jolly voting weather last month, wasn’t 
aaa 


> One incorrigible enthusiast, lauding the 
stability of his cruiser the other day, re- 
marked to a naive audience: “She wouldn’t 
roll a pea off a knifein the Gulf Stream.” . . . 


> I wonder if the PT boats of the motor 
torpedo boat fleet now rapidly building are 
thus designated because they’re pint-sized? 
. . . Several of them were to be seen tuning 
up on the East River last month... . 
They’re basing at the Brooklyn Navy Yard 
and one of the little hornets made the run to 
Newport for her torpedoes in four and a half 
hours. ... They’d be handy craft for 
commuters who like to sleep late. . . . 


> It’s so hard to get into the Navy these 
days, the youngsters tell me, that pretty soon 
the focs’le of a battleship will be more exclu- 
sive than the U. 8S. Senate, if a lot more 
lively. . 


> The old but still proud 250-ton schooner 
Bluebird which for many a moon had 
sprawled, abandoned, on the beach at Key- 
port Harbor, N. J., evidently got wind of the 
fact that a lot of shipping was being recon- 
ditioned for war service. . . . Anyway, tak- 
ing advantage of an unusually high tide, the 
former three-master slid off and presented 
herself as a volunteer. ... The United 
States Army Engineer’s office, misinterpret- 


‘ing the gesture, hastily awarded a contract 


to the Van Frank Marine Salvage Co. to take 
Bluebird in tow and sink her sixteen miles 
SE of Scotlandl.v.... 

William Van Frank and Esther, his wife, 
who are the firm, chartered the tug Daunt- 
less which made fast to the schooner and 
dragged her, so to speak, to the scaffold. . . . 
Once there, she was loaded with stone, the 
plugs yanked from her bilge, and she went 
down. .. . Down—but not out of the 
picture, it developed. . . . For, as the tow- 
boat’s crew turned their eyes astern when 
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they headed back for port, they saw the 
Bluebird break water like an angry whale 
and, impudently enough, bottom up... . 

Somewhat daunted, the Dauntless stood 
by all night and in the morning took her 
charge in tow again, lugged her 20 miles to 
Sandy Hook Bay and there anchored her. 
. . » While the Franks pondered the matter 
and the towboat awaited further orders, 
Bluebird slipped her cable under cover of 
darkness and next day appeared in Ambrose 
Channel, still bottom up but buoyant as 
ever... . C. G. Cutter Zcarus had to stand 
by to warn craft away until a couple of Army 
tugs got hold of Bluebird and anchored her 
out of the channel. .. . 

That night the Bird flew the coop again 
and spent a pleasant morning drifting around 
the Bay and renewing acquaintance with sur- 
roundings which were familiar to her in her 
trading days. . . . Finally, the Franks suc- 
ceeded in having her wanderings temporarily 
suspended by getting her deposited half a 
mile off the beach at Great Kills, S8.I.... 
But Bluebird is far from sunk yet... . 

“We don’t know what to do with her,” 
lamented Mrs. Van Frank... . 

It all sounds, somehow, like the rather 
brutal attempt to drown a playful kitten. 


> Alf Loomis took a lot longer Chesapeaking 
than he did Mainestaying. . . . 


> There’s a lot been said about setting class 
against class, but how the hell else would you 
have any handicap racing? 


> A correspondent confirms what I’ve al- 
ways suspected with the following: 


Who else more leads the life of Riley 
Than Oxford’s erudite Ralph Wiley? 


> It seems to me that a lot of the columnists 
are more to be feared than the Fifth Colum- 
Oh 3% 


> One candid scribe I know confesses he 
hates to write but loves to see himself in 
print. ... « 


p> A contrib suggests that if there were more 
worshipping there would be less war- 
shipping... . ; 





> Merrie Christmas — and don’t forget to 
buy a present for the boat... . 
TELLTALE 


* 
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Ever notice how a pull from the peak halyard 
will give her that extra roll? Try it the next 
time you’re stuck in mud or sand. But not on + 
a rocky bottom. |Z Atlantic Yacht Insurance 


gives you something extra too. Your own 





broker, prompt and ungrudging adjustments, 
and a share in profits regardless of individual 


losses. And remember, it’s non-assessable. 











WANT THIS PICTURE? We will gladly send you a print without advertising 
matter, suitable for framing. No obligation. Just cast us a line. And if you have 


a new way to get a keel boat off a sand bar, tell us about it. 
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A SMALL BOAT ON A SMALL LAKE 


On inland lakes, a small boat will give her owner plenty of good sailing and lots of pleasure 
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‘‘ Agawam,” moored in the Almendares River, only a few minutes from Havana’s center 


RIO ALMENDARES 


A Visitor Finds a Safe and Convenient Anchorage for Yachts Wintering in Cuba 


By LISEL DRAKE 


cc ET’S run over to Cuba!” The tempting nearness 


of this tropical island had been troubling my 
wanderlust for some time. Last year’s travels 
of over 3,000 miles, from New York to Key 
West by the Inland Waterway, and from 
Miami to the islands of Cat Cay, New Provi- 
dence, Abaco and Grand Bahama, had merely whetted an 
appetite for further adventure. Now there was the tempta- 
tion of this 90-mile stretch across the Florida Straits to 
Havana. The trip was not to be undertaken lightly. In a 
shallow-draft cruiser built for homé waters, you cannot run 
too great risks in ‘going foreign”; wind and weather must be 
fair, and a fuel supply of 300 gallons limits your cruising 
range. 

I had heard of yachts smaller than mine making the pas- 
sage but, large or small, most of them stayed in Havana no 
more than a few days. Yachtsmen complained that it was too 
uncomfortable in the large harbor, especially in the winter 
season, when Havana is at its most attractive state for north- 
ern visitors. There was no sheltered place to lie in bad weather 
in the open, choppy anchorage; no dock for taking on water, 
gas and ice; and the greatest problem was the all-important 





difficulty of getting back and forth to shore. The little Cuban 
motor launches in the port have you at their mercy. If you 
think 40 cents excessive for transport over some 50 feet of 
water — well, you can always swim it or row over and pay 
somebody to hold the dinghy till you come back. Or, return- 
ing in convivial mood late at night from town, you stand on 
the shore, your women friends shivering in evening dress, 
and bellow for the dinghy until you manage to awaken your 
seaman on board. The ladies, especially, appreciate this sort 
of thing. 

‘‘What do the Cubans do about such problems?” I won- 
dered. After all, they have their yachts, too, for I had seen 
them on visit to Miami and the Florida Keys. Where did 
they hide them away during the winter? I suspected the 
existence of some better, safer anchorage not well known to 
American yachtsmen. After asking innumerable questions 
without result, I made a quick trip of investigation myself, 
on board Captain Lester Apgar’s roomy schooner Lafitte. 

Well, I found it, for it does exist — the ideal shelter for 
yachts in Cuba — just three miles west around the coast 
from Havana’s harbor. entrance, where the Almendares. 
River winds inland from the sea between flowered banks of 















































Sailing yachts, auxiliaries, motor cruisers and work boats were our 
neighbors in the snug anchorage. Below, looking south up the Rio 
Almendares toward the bridge that carries the highway to the capital 
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lush tropical vegetation. It is a perfect hurricane harbor for 
yachts up to about 80 feet in length. 

My problem was settled. Returning to the States, I 
brought my cruiser down to Key West, ready for the hop 
across the Florida Straits. Here we collected the necessary 
papers from the U. 8. Customs and the Cuban consul and, 
one beautiful moonlit night, we set out. The glow of Ha- 
vana’s lights on the night sky was an excellent guide and, in 
the morning, the three tall smokestacks of the Hershey sugar 
mill served as a landmark visible far out to sea. At last, the 
dome of Havana’s capitol and the tall buildings of the city 
loomed up ahead. 

Once we reached Havana, presented our papers to the 
courteous authorities and obtained our permit to cruise in 
Cuban waters, we had nothing more to worry about except 
the formality of renewing the permit every thirty days, for 
which no extra charge is made. 

Leaving Havana Harbor, with a local seaman as pilot, it 
was only a short run around the coast to the picturesque 
little fort that guards the Almendares River entrance. This 
fort has an interesting history of battles against the pirates, 
the English and the Spaniards but it was with altogether 
peaceful intentions that we passed under its walls today, 
into the anchorage of the Bahia Chorrera. Here, many of the 
Cuban yachts lie, in depths of three to five fathoms. The 
anchorage is open to the northward and, except during 
storms from that direction, is quite comfortable. However, 
we were seeking a still more sheltered berth, since it was now 
October and soon the north winds would begin to blow. 

We passed under the highway bridge with lowered mast 
(the clearance is about 13 feet at high water), sounded our 
horn for the low tramway bridge to swing open and, entering 
the river, found ourselves in familiar company. On either 
side were rows of yachting craft, motor cruisers, sail boats, 
schooners and modern fishing boats of all sizes. 

Palms fringe the west side of the river and thick vegeta- 
tion covers the bank as it rises to a height of 70 feet, making 
a beautiful setting. On the east side, the prehistoric river bed 
lies flat and grassy, crowded with little huts of fishing folk 
and with shipbuilding yards and sheds, for the river scene is 
one of construction and activity. 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Spinnaker up in stops, Genoa coming down, “Tioga Too” speeds along 
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A WEEK 
ON THE MAINE COAST 


Upper left, south of Mt. Desert where, as Alf Loomis 
wrote: ‘‘With every stitch of sail drawing, cruising is the 
acme of comfort and enjoyment.” Above, looking west 
from Marshall Island, remote and uninhabited. Left, 
charts spread out on the bridge deck, Tide Tables and 
Coast Pilot handy, the course is E by N from Seguin 


Below, ‘“‘when in doubt, carry your spinnaker’ may be 
good advice to a racing skipper but it is not always the 
best cruising practice in winding channels. Right, 
“Lamarga’”’ stands down Somes Sound, Mt. Desert 
Island, with her spinnaker collapsing intermittently 
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At Marshall Island, herring fishermen, in anticipation of a “run,” have 
anchored a string of dories across the cove; later, nets will be set to form a 


continuous barrier. Below, the light on Bass Harbor Head, Mt. Desert Island 


‘s HAT! Cruise Maine in a week! T7'sskk, tsskk, Man — 
why, I’ve cruised Maine, man and boy, thutty years 
and hain’t seen nuthing yet, ’count o’ the fog.”’ 

Looking backward, I realize now that, preliminary to this 
cruise, my equipment for cruising the Maine coast consisted 
largely of carefully pigeonholed clichés like the above. So 
we made our plans and had a week of magnificent breezes, 
sunny skies, starlit nights on quiet beaches, challenging 
coastal navigation. Fog? Not a trace. 

The boat we chose was a Week-Ender (35’ 0.a. stock 
cruising auxiliary sloop) which more than filled our require- 
ments for accommodating two couples in thorough comfort. 
Speed was not overlooked in the careful design of this fine 
hull. The boat was chartered; we took our departure from 
York Harbor, near the Maine-New Hampshire state line. 

Once beyond Portland, anyone answering to the descrip- 
tion of a cruising man who delights in nosing through unfre- 
quented waterways, narrow ‘‘guts’’ between islands, and 
similar thoroughfares off the mainland, will do well to 
slow his pace. For here, each new island brought abeam, each 
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Making knots in Penobscot Bay 


new reach of blue water is of the essence of Maine cruising. 

Our average day’s run of 40 to 50 miles brought us along 
successively to Chandlers Cove, on Chebeague Island (Casco 
Bay); New Harbor, on the Muscongus, where one’s com- 
panions are the friendly fishermen and the truculent gulls; 
Long Cove, completely landlocked and utterly remote, on 
the west of Vinalhaven Island; eastward past the granite 
“factories” on Deer Island and that surpassingly beautiful 
island-studded thoroughfare, Somes Sound, which slits Mt. 
Desert Island almost in two with its fjord-like formation 
(and which we penetrated one evening at dusk under spin- 
naker at something under nine knots, only to turn about the 
following dawn and carry spinnaker right back whence we 
had come, at something under nine knots). Last, we came to 
Marshall Island, remote, uninhabited, wind blown. 

For the wind can blow at Marshall’s and it is good to hear 
it, especially as the boat settles comfortably against and 
‘“‘hawses’’ around her rode. Especially when that same wind 
has brought you driving hard from Southwest Harbor, va 
Burnt Coat Thoroughfare, with the tide running three knots 
against you. Then to see the anchor bite into the clean 
rippled white sand below two fathoms of crystal water — 
that is tonic for any man. 

We logged between 175 and 200 miles comfortably in our 
seven days on the Maine coast. The boat, completely 
equipped for cruising, had swallowed only such gas and oil, 
supplies and liquor (latter more directly attributable to the 
crew), as could be secured almost anywhere for $53.05. 
This, plus the charter of the boat, made a total week’s dis- 
bursement of $181.62 or, roughly, $45.40 per person. This 
breaks down to $6.50 each per day for transportation 
through the finest land and sea we have ever cruised and in- 
cludes cocktails at regular intervals, home cooking of a high 
order, gasoline and oil and water. Our experience strengthens 
our belief that the pleasures of cruising may be enjoyed by 
the average yachtsman — especially along the coast of 
Maine. Try it and see! RICHARD MANNING 

















“Minx Ill,” a bow-steerer, picks up her weather runner as she turns the mark in a race of the Gar Wood series 
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CURRENT TRENDS IN ICE BOAT DESIGN 


By 


PAUL A. CROUCH 


CE boating, most amateur of sports, has been 
conspicuous in the past for its lack of general 
canons of design which went farther than 
rules of thumb or slavish imitation of designs 
which had proved successful. Not that plans 
have lacked originality, for there were nearly 
as many designers as boats, but there was less day-to-day 
competition and less interchange of ideas between separate 
localities, so that even today, in the East, the boats of one 
fleet are likely to show features of design and construction 
entirely different from those fifty miles away, much as each 
port had, at one time, its distinctive type of small sail boat. 

This era is now coming to a close — not, fortunately, 
from any lack of originality of design. The advent of the 
front-steerer, which is now the established leader in Classes 
C, D and E, and the better understanding of sail, have led 
to a fever of experimenting with new designs and gadgets — 
not always successful, but stimulating. The end is not in 
sight but it is possible to make a few generalizations about 
successful design at present and a fair guess as to future 
trends. 

In regard to design in general, there is good reason to sup- 
pose that, although the front-steerer is likely to retain 
command in the smaller classes, predictions of the demise of 
the Hudson River type among the larger boats are wrong. 
The well advertised spinning proclivities of the latter type 





. 


do not, after all, decide many races, and the comparative 
speed of boats remains a matter decided by sail efficiency, 
stability, weight, runner efficiency and windage. Obviously, 
sail efficiency, runner efficiency and windage are pretty 
nearly independent of type of chassis. This leaves stability 
and weight to be considered. 

Stability is a question of the leverage exerted by the sail, 
opposed by the weight of boat and crew and the distance 
of the center of gravity from the outside line between run- 
ners, a measurement which may be referred to as the radius 
of stability. In small craft, where the crew’s weight is pro- 
portionately a greater part of the total, a front-steerer of the 
same dimensional triangle between runners is more stable 
than a boat of the older type. But the weight of the boat 
goes up rapidly with increased sail area and size and, as it 
does so, the crew’s weight declines in proportion to the total, 
and the center of gravity moves forward (Fig. 1). With a 
front-steerer, this means that. the radius of stability is 
shortened, because the center is nearer the apex of the 
triangle; with a rear-steerer, the radius of stability is length- 
ened because the center of gravity moves toward the base 
of the triangle. This means that, whereas a Class C front- 
steerer requires a runner plank of sixteen feet anyhow, a 
rear-steerer can get along with one of eleven feet. Needless 
to say, the runner plank’s weight increases even more than 
in direct proportion to its length. 
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The raking mast of the bow-steerer allows the leach of the mainsail to be shorter than if the spar were vertical 


The crew’s weight on a front-steerer needs to be placed 
somewhat forward of the runner plank, in spite of the fact 
that this lowers the stability somewhat, to afford the steering 
runner some bite on the ice. 

A second difficulty with large size front-steerers is the 
stresses that their backbones encounter. The downward 
thrust of the mast is nearly at the center of a long span, 
supported only at the ends, and this carries the crew’s 
weight also, though that is nearer to the runner plank. The 
stern-steerer, on the contrary, has two spans of nearly equal 
length and much better distribution of total stress (Fig. 2). 
Each of these spans is shorter than the backbone of a com- 
parable front-steerer. Improvements in the way of scien- 
tifically trussed backbones can undoubtedly make larger 
front-steerers practicable but it appears, at present, that 
their advantage over the Hudson River type is lost in any 
boat rating above Class C. 

The proper placement of the center of sail area is of less 
importance than on water craft but it must not be supposed 
that it is of no importance for, though it does not greatly 
affect runner resistance, if poorly located it will make the 
boat hard to manage. The actual center of effort, rather than 
the mathematical center of area, is the thing to be consid- 
ered; a really efficient sail, on the usual points of sailing an 
ice boat, has its actual center of effort about on the line of 
the forward third of the area rather than in the center. The 
equivalent of a sail boat’s center of lateral resistance is 
approximately the center of gravity of an ice boat, which 
may be determined either by computation or by balancing 
it on a sawhorse and correcting for the crew’s weight. It is 
evident that the side pressure on the sail should be distrib- 
uted about equally between the runners on straightaways 

. but, since the steering runner needs a better grip on turns, 
the best practice is to place the center of effort somewhat 
nearer the main runners than the center of gravity. 


Much progress is being made in cutting down windage 
which can be reduced by half if streamlining is consistently 
carried out in all parts. In the minds of many there is an 
exaggerated idea of the amount of improvement in per- 
formance that this may bring about. Probably this is en- 
couraged by the statistics which apply to autos, etc., at 
60-mile speeds. Diminished air resistance may, however, be 
the margin of winning or losing a race between well matched 
boats. Real reduction of windage is not achieved simply by 
cowling the cockpit and painting long swooping lines on it, 
but must be carried out in all parts of the boat. 

Sail design of ice boats has been both hindered and helped 
by following yacht practice — hindered, in the first in- 
stance, by following yacht design without making allowance 
for the different conditions usually encountered, and helped, 
at present, by the findings bearing upon the efficiency of 
various sail plans under differing conditions. The sail plan 
once usual was a gaff mainsail and a jib. The gaff rig has 
little to be said for it, as far as ice boats are concerned, owing 
to its weight aloft, windage and the tendency to spill wind 
by the peak sagging to leeward. This is a matter that can be 
overlooked in sail boats but the speed of ice boats and their 
consequent low angle with the apparent wind at all normal 
points of sailing, makes this an inexcusable fault. The gaff- 
rigged jobs which do remain generally have so high a peak 
that their profile is nearly that of a Marconi rig; hence the 
peak is under better control. 

The jib, helpful as it is to the draft of a mainsail at wide 
angles with the wind, finds little employment except in light 
airs, or on heavy weather boats when there is wind to throw 
away and a low average center of area is called for. At other 
times, theré is a constant struggle to keep the jib set off 
enough not to backwind the mainsail, and close enough so 
that it is not flapping idly. In either case, it is doing more to 
harm than help the total traction of the sails, and the speed 
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probably never will be occasion for “rubber” 
spars or adjustable mast-raking apparatus to 
let the sail belly. The possibilities of adjust- 
ments of the shrouds and headstays, if they are 
double, is something to keep in mind. If the mast 
is at all limber, adjustment of these can make 
quite a difference in the draft of the sail. 
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Fig. 1 The effect of increased size on the stability of 
the bow-steerer (left) and the Hudson River type (right) 


and frequent changes of tack of ice boats are not the best 
conditions for hair line accuracy of sail adjustment. I admit 
that sometimes, in the light airs that are encountered on 
sheltered lakes, an old-timer will sail rings around the newer 
jobs, but this is the exception. 

The efficiency of various types of sails is pretty well in- 
dicated by the pounds per square foot of tractive force that 
sails are usually designed to stand without capsizing. The 
average limits are between 1.3 pounds and 3.2 pounds. per 
square foot. The lower limit is common for narrow, jib-headed 
cat rigs, which adapt themselves to good trimming. The up- 
per limit is met with on gaff-rigged or batwing sails, where a 
considerable part of the area swings to leeward so far as to 
be practically out of business. 

The set of the mainsail is most important and has pro- 
voked a controversy which still continues — unnecessarily, 
I believe. It was gospel for many years that sails should be 
cut and trimmed as nearly board-flat as possible, until some 
converted yachtsmen in the Midwest cleaned up everything 
in sight with sails that had, comparatively, a lot of draft in 
them. Now that the thing has been done, it is as easy to 
explain as Columbus’ egg trick. No really flat surface is 
much good, aerodynamically, even at consider- 
able speeds; airplane wing surfaces might have 
allowed us to guess that. So lateral curvature of 
the sails is not just tolerable but downright 
necessary. It is just as necessary, though, in 
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] Maintaining the top-to-bottom plane of the 
sail is more troublesome and, unquestionably, 
more important. Many purchases on the sheet 
will do the job just so far. When the sail is really 
strapped down, it is naturally in line with the 
backbone and is doing nothing to promote for- 
ward motion. A main sheet traveller will allow 
a stronger down pull. when the boom is at an 
angle to the backbone and, although tillers and 
legs generally forbid this on stern-steerers, 
there seems to be no reason why it should be 
impractical on bow-steerers of the usual type. 
With a crew of two, it might be possible to sup- 
plement the main sheet with tackle running to 
the runner plank on each side of the cockpit 

and thus get a good vertical set of the sail, but no tackle 
of this sort which one man can handle has yet been devised. 
It is possible that, one of these days, the vertical plane of the 
sail will be maintained in the same way that has been ap- 
plied to the lateral curve, by stiffening it with vertical bat- 
tens, or a solid stiffener of some sort along the leech. Aero- 
dynamically, it would probably be better to have the foot of 
the sail loose and the leech confined in a straight line than 
the reverse. What kind of lift would you get from an airplane 
wing with a trailing edge free to belly 10° or 15° upward 
out of line? 

Another solution is the use of a wishbone boom, such as 
is sometimes employed on dinghies, hooked to the mast at 
a point higher than the tack of the sail, thus tending to keep 
the sail plane even, regardless of the downward pull of the 
sheets. This would, of course, increase windage to some 
extent, but would lessen the stresses on both mast and 
backbone. 

The better vertical shape of the sail is the real, but usually 
unsuspected reason, for the success of the extremely raked 
sails now popular on bow-steerers. This raking enables the 
(Continued from page 70) 





dealing with such low angles of incidence to the 
wind, that the angle of the sail to the wind be 
kept as nearly uniform as possible from top to 
bottom by a strong purchase of the sheet, and 
this is the thing that the board-flat-sail ad- 








vocates confused with lateral curvature. Ob- 





viously, if you want a boat that will travel at, 





say, 15° to the wind — and the speed of an ice 
boat is directly dependent on how close to the 
wind it can get and still have the sails draw — 
it won’t do to have a difference of 20° between 





the angle of the boom and the angle of the sail 
half way up. One part of the sail or the other is 
idle, if not a hindrance, and only a fraction of 
the sail is working at the most efficient angle. 
Lateral curvature is handled well enough by rd 
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and hoist, though not as much as water craft 
use. The usual points of sailing are within a 
fairly narrow angle from the wind, so that there 


Fig. 2. A comparison of the distribution of loads on 
the backbone of bow- and stern-steering ice boats 
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© The British Power Boat Co. 


One of the British 70-foot motor torpedo boats being driven at high speed over a lumpy sea 


SCOTT-PAINE AND HIS WORK 


The Development of High-Speed Motor Craft 


By ARTHUR LAMSLEY 


NY history of the evolution of the past twenty-five 
years in the designing, scientific development, 
building and powering of British high-speed 
motor craft will accord Hubert Scott-Paine a 
high place among the naval architects and 

“® engineers responsible for this development. 
Perhaps his most noteworthy achievement is the creation of 
the 60-foot and the 70-foot motor torpedo boats which have 
become vital units of the defensive and offensive power of 
Britain’s Royal Navy. A fleet of these 70-footers is in pro- 
duction for our own Navy and were described in the Octo- 
ber issue of YACHTING. 

Scott-Paine’s achievement is all the more remarkable when 
we consider that it has not been along established, conven- 
tional lines but, as he admits himself, has resulted from his 
own rather unusual personal experience in racing boats and 
in handling fast motor boats in all kinds of weather. It will 
be recalled that he raced Miss Britain III for the Harms- 
worth Trophy in Detroit, in 1933. As a result of his expe- 
rience, he found himself completely at variance with the 
theory and practice of the design of high speed craft. His 
work has disregarded much of the accepted scientific data ac- 
cumulated through many years and the findings of naval 
architecture. 

Scott-Paine has had the courage to back his judgment, 
gained in the practical school of tireless experiment, with the 


result that his craft have been built in large numbers for 
Britain’s Royal Air Force, War Office, Admiralty, many 
foreign ,governments, and civilian owners throughout the 
world, because they have sea-keeping qualities at high 
speed far in excess of that of other similar vessels of like 
size and speed. 

His first experiment was in 1906 when he built a canoe and 
fitted it with a motorcycle engine. From that time on, each 
of his experiments has been based upon personal judgment 
and the handling of each new craft with his own hands and 
under the most exacting weather conditions. 

Miss Britain III, with her Napier “Lion” engine, in 
which he won the salt water speed record, taught him a 
great deal about speed craft. She, and his experience with 
early aircraft, taught him the importance. of two factors: 
one, the necessity for saving weight in every detail; and, 
two, the necessity of trials of realistic thoroughness under 
the most exacting conditions. 

Early experiments in building model power craft, fol- 
lowed by seventeen years’ experience with all types of small 
boats and with aircraft, convinced Scott-Paine that the time 
had arrived to put his accumulated knowledge to the test 
and build a small power boat which, if successful, would let 
him realize his ambition to build large, fast speed-craft. 

Though the hydroplane was the fastest of known hull 
types, he dismissed it as unsatisfactory because it was 
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unusable in bad weather. He experimented with other types 
— the V-bottom boat and the sea sled — but rejected both 
designs. His experience with driving the hard-chine craft 
proved it to be not only unreliable, but unsafe in very rough 
water. Both types had been developed for sport purposes 
only and presented several serious disadvantages; namely, 
the pounding or slapping caused by the hard riding of the 
forebody; the high angle of attack of the hull under way, 
when as much of the boat was pushed out of the water as 
possible, leaving as little wetted surface as was necessary to 
carry the load; and the diving of the boat when the throttle 
was closed. 

These disadvantages were most apparent in bad weather 
when it was highly dangerous to run into a head sea because 
it might become necessary to close the throttle suddenly, 
with the result that the boat’s head dropped and dove into a 
head sea. Moreover, the high trim angle, even in smooth 
water, made the boat extremely uncomfortable. The struc- 
ture of the forebody was also weakened by the continual 
pounding.’A serious loss of directional control was also evi- 
dent at slow speeds, although this was not so at speed be- 
cause the rudder was well immersed with the bows raised at 
a high angle. 

Scott-Paine set about designing and building a speed- 
craft which could be steered at all speeds and in any weather 
conditions. The rudder had to be as small as possi- 
ble to reduce resistance; pounding and slapping 
had to be eliminated, and the hull so designed that 
it was completely responsive to the helm in the 
roughest weather. Not least was the necessity for 
preventing the diving of the craft when the throt- 
tle was closed. Machinery suitable to a hull with 
these characteristics had also to be designed and 
developed. 

In speed-craft design, he believed that, as in the 
design of aircraft, it is the use of dihedral angle 
which is mainly responsible for lateral stability, so 
in the design of a boat it is the variation of deadrise 
along the length of the hull which is the main 
factor in affording satisfactory control at all 
speeds, with a rudder of reasonable size. Thus, the 
underwater form of his boats is so designed that 
they trim at a level angle, the forefoot always 
being in contact with the water and the planing 
area distributed in such a way that, as the speed 
increases, the whole of the hull rises from the 
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water, the alteration of trim being only 3° to 314°. Thus, in 
broken water, the forefoot was always dividing the oncoming 
hill of water, without the slapping or hard riding effect. 
This is in direct contrast to the hull designed to run with the 
forefoot out of the water. 

Other features of design made possible the production of a 
directionally stable hull that could be driven with hands off 
the steering wheel all through its speed range. Even with a 
closed throttle, the hull showed no tendency to dive, alter 
trim or yaw. The initial stage of development thus led to a 
correct distribution of planing surface to lift the boat bodily. 
When: a correct distribution of lateral resistance is main- 
tained at all speeds, it is possible to use rudders of small size. 

From these experiments, Scott-Paine designed and built 
an initial craft of 37 feet 6 inches length with two 100 hp. 
engines, two propellers turning in the same rotation, an 
almost negligible rudder area, sea-keeping qualities unap- 
proached by any other craft of her size, a load-carrying ca- 
pacity greater than her predecessors of round bilge construc- 
tion, a comparable gasolene consumption in miles per gallon 
with twice the speed, and no greater initial cost. Many of 
these boats have been constructed and are being operated in 
all kinds of extreme sea and weather conditions. The 45-foot 
craft has proved equally successful. 

(Continued on page 84) 





A Scott-Paine craft at speed, running al- 
most level, with her forefoot slicing into it. 
Notice the stout fender strake and the 
spray batten worked on the hull at the 
chine. Many high speed boats change 

trim badly by the stern when driven fast 


Left, this experimental motor launch, 37’ 6” 
in length over all, was the designer’s first 
venture in turning out fast boats that could 
maintain their speed in a rough sea. Note 
how little she alters trim at high speed 


Photos 
© The British Power Boat Co. 
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This grounding was purposely done, with only a couple of feet of water forward and a couple of fathoms aft 


DISGRACED—AGAIN AND AGAIN 
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“Hotspur 


Experiences Getting Afloat in the Chesapeake 


By ALFRED F. LOOMIS 


NTIL recently in the course of a long and 

perhaps over-publicized cruising experience 
(shouts of ‘‘Hear, hear!” from Editor and 
readers), my groundings could almost have 
been counted on the fingers of two hands. 
This, of course, would not include mishaps 
in the Saugatuck River what time I kept Hotspur at West- 
port, where she was built, nor a few sad occurrences in 
Huntington Harbor, near which I live, nor a couple in 
Marion, Mass., where I sometimes go in the summer. 
And it definitely does not include what has happened to 
me since I began cruising in the Chesapeake. Which is 
just as well, as that is the subject of this little essay on 
getting afloat. 

Let me see now, as to these earlier experiences. . . . Well, 
I'll omit all but the time in the Crouch River, England, 
when Old James (Weston Martyr to you) went aground half 
way down an ebb tide and had only to wait six or eight hours 
before we floated again. James omitted this contretemps 
from his delightful book, ‘“‘The Wandering Years” and 
through comprehensible feelings of delicacy I refrained from 
including it in a story I wrote about the cruise. But now that 
Martyr has forsook the sea for the bow and arrow, I’m not 
delicate enough to withhold it longer. 

James and his Missus were admiring a 20-foot eminence 
proudly known to Burnham-on-Crouchites as ‘‘The Cliff,” 
when we went aground. Old James told me, a novice in such 
matters, that once the spinnaker pole and a whopping big 
steering oar had been thrust into the shingle and lashed to 
the shrouds as ‘‘sea legs” we would be as safe as a church 
and, so far as I was concerned, much more at home. Could 
walk carefully on deck, go ashore by dropping from the 





stern, return by climbing up the bobstay — do practically 
anything I would do in church without fear of capsize. 

I didn’t dispute him but, when time came for our own 
luncheon, it might have been observed that Old Alf, with a 
generosity entirely foreign to his heathen nature, had taken 
the worst place at table. In fact, the cautious old balancer 
wasn’t at table at all, but was sitting on the cabin floor, 
chocked off between the converging transoms like a boot in a 
bootjack. Or, to change the metaphor, like an old sub~ 
chaser-man eating his noonday meal in a gale of wind. 

Consequently, when the little Zeehond gave a filthy lurch 
and Old James subsided in the downhill bunk with table and 
kerosene can on top of him, and Old James’s Missus shot out 
on deck to seek the security which the cabin of a capsizing 
yawl does not grant, it was yours truly that preserved his 
plate from the general wreckage and confusion. Lucky it was 
that I had been helped to three pieces of fried chicken, for 
those three pieces were untouched by kerosene and consti- 
tuted the noonday meal of the three of us. The only tragic 
feature was that I had started on the neck (to get rid of it) 
and had to pass over the white meat and a hindquarter to 
my host and hostess. tas 

I may seem to be taking an unconscionably long time 
warming up to my subject — which is getting afloat grace- 
fully — but the fact is that, in the field of yachting litera- 
ture, it is-practically virgin soil and has to be cultivated 
carefully. Authorities will tell you how to float an ocean 
liner by trimming deep tanks and blowing air along her 
bottom to break the suction but I’m blowed if I can see how 
that advice can help a boat like Hotspur which has only her 
master’s lung power to rely. upon. Others content, them- 
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With her plow added to her regular anchors, “‘Hotspur’’ has 
enough ground tackle to float her in three directions at once 


selves with advising you how not to go aground and leave 
you scornfully to your own devices if you are so reckless as to 
disregard their advice. 

F. B. Cooke, the English yachtsman who wrote ‘‘Single- 
Handed Cruising,” is more candid about the business but 
even he is of no great assistance since he presupposes in 
large part that your boat draws no more than 3% feet and 
advises that ‘‘the most expeditious and perhaps the best 
method is to get overboard and push her off. By lifting the 
bowsprit end, one can exert enormous leverage, and the 
boat that cannot be refloated by such means is very badly 
ashore indeed.”” Which is where we came in. Hotspur draws 
only five and one-half feet but if I tried to subject her to the 
indignity of being jerked around by the nose I have no 
doubt she’d push me down into the mucilaginous mud of 
the Chesapeake and hold me there. 

Of the numerous authorities on this erudite subject that 
I have consulted I think the late Felix Riesenberg’s advice 
was the best. He said, in effect, in ‘‘Standard Seamanship ”’: 
‘Know the state of your tide; sound all around; form a plan 
and be careful; have all forces act together; lay out anchors 
if possible — at once; if bow on, try to keep the stern free; 
when tide and wind are right, trim tanks, drop weights, and 
work all freeing agencies together.’’ Not all of this applies to 
a small yacht but in my limited experience that which does 
is right. Particularly the advice to sound all around and 
work all freeing agencies together. 

Since my grounding experience is currently restricted to 
the Chesapeake, I naturally turned to the Barries’ ‘‘ Cruises 
— Mainly in the Bay of the Chesapeake” to find out how 
those resourceful and inveterate cruisers extricated them- 
selves from embarrassing predicaments. I came upon an 
item wherein George Barrie ran aground attempting to take 
a short cut across the bar off Tolly Point at the entrance to 
Annapolis. He owned at that time the straight-stemmed 
yawl Seminole, 28 feet over all, drawing 4% feet, and he 
cruised with one paid hand. Resorting to direct quotation: 

‘Ran down the Severn with nice beam wind; when half 
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way between Tolly Point and the black buoy off it, I saw 
that the chart showed six feet over the shoal, so decided to 
cut across. Hauled in sheets and told the man to keep her as 
close as possible and yet keep her moving, then I began to 
put finishing touches to the canvas on the fore deck; had 
driven about six tacks when she suddenly jumped in the air, 
and stopped as though she had run against a stone wall, 
which was true, as on looking over the bow I saw the bottom 
two feet under water and covered with large stones, while 
over the stern was two fathoms. Paid out all the sheets, and, 
between the flood tide running against us and my pushing 
with an oar, we slipped off. During the whole operation the 
man stood looking on, seeming too surprised to move,”’ 
Now we’re getting closer to my subject. One of my trou- 
bles is surprise. I’ve never run against a stone wall, and hope 
I never shall. But if my boat ever jumps in the air the way 
Seminole did, I expect to jump twice as high to catch up to 


_ my hair. As it is, going aground on soft sand or mud, my 


hand is paralyzed and, without altering tiller or position of 
the reverse gear (if I happen to be motoring), I stand trans- 
fixed and let her plow on to a gentle halt. Then, if the sails 
are set, I let fly the sheets; if they’re not, I stop the motor. 

My next step is to unlash the spinnaker pole, a solid stick 
seventeen feet long, and place its outer end tentatively on 
the bottom. Then I push like a becalmed Thames bargee. 
If I’m aground in sand, nothing happens. If in soft mud, the 
spinnaker pole sinks down until I realize that it’s a case of 
stop pushing or lose the pole. Then I smoke a cigarette and 
think. After that I notice that the tide is falling. I leap 
frantically to the starter button and, when the motor kicks 
off, I put the gear in reverse. On land — completely on 
land, that is — when I clash a car’s gears going into reverse 

(Continued from page 78) 





Easily aground on a rising tide, her crew waits 
patiently for “Hotspur” to sail herself off 
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THE RELATION OF SIZE TO SPEED 


Rating Rules and Time Allowance Tables as Seen from the Model Towing Tank 


By KENNETH S$. M. DAVIDSON and DANIEL S. CONNELLY 





HE fleet swings at anchor, all set for the cruis- 
ing race which is to start in a few hours. The 
crews assemble in the clubhouse for the pre- 
race luncheon or dinner. The commodore 
makes a lovely speech of welcome. Fellow- 
ship and high spirits are rife until the race 
committee chairman, trying futilely to look unconcerned, 
hands around the mimeographed time allowance sheets. 

The contestants grab them avidly, each seeking out his 
own allowance and comparing it hastily with those of his 
most feared rivals. There is a moment of stunned silence, 
then a muttering that rises to a bloodthirsty growl. As one 
man, the skippers spring to their feet and rush in search of 
the chairman who, if he’s a man of any experience, is by now 
safely out on the committee boat. 

Veteran racing men will, of course, recognize this hulla- 
baloo as a routine verbal smoke screen preparing the ground 
for the cry of ‘‘We was robbed!” that most of the non- 
winners will raise after the race is over, and for a conscious- 
ness of added glory for the winners. Inevitably, someone will 
bring up the question: ‘‘Why can’t we get back to a simple 
rule it doesn’t take an Einstein to figure out?” 
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Well, there are plenty of reasons why no rule maker can 
arrange things so that every boat will win every race, and 
why simple rules don’t work in complex racing fleets. This 
article is an attempt to make clear some of these reasons, in 
the light of information that has been collected at the 
Stevens Towing Tank. 

The purpose of the rating rules and time allowance tables 
is to permit fair and even racing among boats of varied sizes 
and designs or, as Wells Lippincott, author of the present 
measurement rule used by the Cruising Club of America and 
other organizations, expresses it: ‘“‘to give boats of equal 
speed equal ratings.’’ Sometimes the rules are written with a 
secondary purpose, to discourage ‘‘undesirable”’ types of 
boats from the standpoint of safety or economy and in recog- 
nition of the difficulty of putting widely different types on a 
common footing. There are many arguments for and against 
the inclusion of this secondary consideration but the purpose 
of this article is to discuss only the primary purpose of giving 
everybody an even break, which is difficult enough in itself. 

Consider the entry list of any popular overnight race. You 
will generally find three or four yachts close to, say, 36 feet 
water line, but each designed by a different architect to meet 
a different owner’s requirements. How to evaluate their 
potential speeds? In a previous article (““When You’re 
Sailing on the Wind,”’ Yacutine, July, 1940), we pointed 
out that all differences in design of sailing yachts are re- 
flected in one or more of the three basic characteristics: 
Resistance, Sail Power and Stability. That article gave 
quantitative data on the effect of independent changes in 
these basic characteristics on the speed of an average 36- 
foot cruising yacht. There remains the troublesome mat- 
ter of translating a yacht’s beam, draft, ballast ratio, 
aspect ratio of sails and many other factors into their ef- 
fects on the three basic characteristics mentioned. But, 
with a means of accurately translating the basic charac- 
teristics into speed, progress in the second direction is 
much facilitated and the answer does not appear to be 
hopelessly difficult. 

But there is an entirely different aspect of the time al- 
lowance problem which was not touched on in the pre- 
vious article, the question of the effect of size on speed. 
Supposing the 36-footers adequately rated, what about 
the 45-footers and the 24-footers that have to race 
against these 36-footers? 

Since the July article discussed the effects of changes in 
proportions with a fixed length, we will start this discus- 
sion on the basis of fixed proportions but varying lengths. 
In other words, we will picture a geometric series of yachts 
of progressively increasing size — all built from the same 
parent set of lines; all having the same ratios between 
given dimensions such as height of mast to water line, 
draft to beam, and so on. Even the centers of gravity 
would be alike. This takes some elasticity of imagination 
to visualize and, practically speaking, would take a lot 
more to build — of which more later. If we pick two 
yachts out of this series, one twice as long as the other, ob- 
viously the larger will be twice as wide and twice as deep, 


Figures 1 and 2. Comparison of normal 
cruising yachts with geometric series yachts 
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spread four times as much sail and weigh eight times as much. 

There is a generally-recognized principle often loosely ex- 
pressed. in the phrase, “‘Speed is proportional to the square 
root of length,’’ which may be extremely misleading indeed. 
It can be shown that the ratio of the sailing speeds of the 
two yachts mentioned above would be as the square root of 
their length ratio when winds striking their respective sails 
were in the same ratio. In other words, the larger yacht 
would sail 1.4 times as fast as the yacht half her length when 
the apparent wind acting on the sails of the larger yacht was 
1.4 times that striking the sails of the smaller yacht 
(1.4=+/2). 

So much for theory, but how about yacht racing? Will the 
larger yacht sail 1.4 times as fast as the smaller from, say, 
Execution Rock to Block Island? Maybe, once in a million 
times, but not on the same day. They would start in the same 
true wind and, even after a few hours of sailing had spread 
the fleet out over some square miles of water, there would be 
only a:50-50 chance that the bigger boat would be in a 
breeze any stronger than the smaller one, to say nothing 
of the chances that the larger boat would have exactly a 
14-mile breeze when the smaller boat had a 10-mile 
breeze. In the same wind, which is the ordinary state of 
affairs, if the smaller yacht were getting just the breeze 
she wanted, the larger would be “going hungry-for.wind”’ 
and couldn’t attain anywhere nearly het theoretical 
advantage in speed. ; 

The point of sailing further upsets the theory, granting 
both boats the same true wind. On the wind or nearly so, 
the larger yacht would have a slightly greater apparent 
wind than the smaller because of her greater speed 
through the water, though by no means enough greater to 
give “geometric sailing.”” Before ‘the wind, or nearly so, 
the larger yacht’s greater speed makes her apparent wind 
actually lighter than that of her smaller rival. 

In other words, it’s a nice theory but it isn’t yacht rac- 
ing and, under any handicap rule based on the straight 
1.4 ratio, the larger boat would, in truth, be “‘robbed.”’ 

Figures 1 and 2 show how this works out on paper. - 
Figure 1 shows speeds made good dead to windward, 
Figure 2 speeds running dead free as deduced from tests 
of a large number of models in the Stevens Tank. In each 
diagram, the solid lines represent the figures for a series of 
normal cruising boats, a line being drawn for each of three 
wind velocities, 6, 12 and 18 knots, respectively. These 
lines show graphically the increase of speed with size in 
equal winds, and the increasing advantage (sharper up- 
slope of curve) of the larger yachts as the wind freshens. 
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perfect 24-footer?’”’ Theoretically this sounds workable but 
practically it isn’t. In our geometric series of yachts, we have 
assumed the center of gravity to be in a fixed geometric 
position; in practice, it doesn’t work out that way. For one 
thing, the weight of the crew on deck is a factor, especially 
large in small craft, and, unless you have access to the side- 
show of a circus, you will find it hard to ship a crew in geo- 
metric proportion to the size of your boat. Hardware, gear 
and deck fittings cannot be successfully scaled down, geo- 
metrically, for the smaller boat. Neither can topside and 
deck planking, frames and fastenings. Hence the center of 
gravity of your 24-footer would never be as low as that of the 
geometrically scaled-down 36-footer. Even if it were, the 
stability of the smaller boat would be disappointing. This is 
purely a matter of geometry and striking evidence of its 
working is furnished every time anyone makes a sailing scale 
model of a successful yacht and tries to sail her. The scale 
model lies down and wallows in every zephyr while regular 
(Continued on page 71) 
















































































The dotted lines on these two diagrams represent the 
performance of our geometric series of yachts, all based on 
the lines of the normal 36-footer. They show that, to 



































windward, the scaled-down model is superior to the nor- 
mal 24-footer in winds up to eighteen knots but that the 
advantage. decreases as the wind breezes up and would 
become negative above eighteen knots. On the other 





hand, the 36-footer scaled up to 60 feet is inferior to the 
normal 60-footer in all wind strengths shown. (The 
geometric 60-footer would beat the normal one in a whole 
gale, but by that time the entire fleet would be in port, 











hove to, dismasted or sunk.) Figure 2 shows that, run- 
ning, the scaled-down model is superior, the scaled-up 
model inferior to the normal yachts of corresponding size 
in all winds including eighteen knots. 

“So,” you may say, ‘‘Why not get the lines of a suc- 
cessful 36-footer, scale ’em down to 24 feet, and have the 


Figures 3, 4 and 5. Performances of normal cruising yachts of four 














lengths, showing relative wind velocity for equal corrected times 
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FLUKY WEATHER 


ventional racing tactics have to be modified or 
changed entirely to create a winning combina- 
tion in fluky going. We discussed some of these 
changes, but last summer’s fitful races sug- 
gested so many flaws in the time-honored 
tactics that there is still much to be said on this subject and, 
I hope, to be read. 

With the wind shifting and coming in ‘‘all over the lot,” it 
is impossible to count on anything too far in advance. Long 
range plans should, therefore, be discarded or altered to 
meet the new situation. On a steady day, one should figure 
out the best tack, if beating, and the best course, if running 
free, and stick to it as long as the wind remains about the 
same. Lack of persistence often results in a middle position. 
On these steady days, small ‘‘headers” are apt to be en- 
countered. In the long run, it is best to sail right through 
these, still heading for the shore or the open sea where, if 
your judgment was good, the ‘“‘header,” better tide or 
stronger wind that you were looking for will enable you to 
tack to even greater advantage. In this way, you will beat 
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RACING TACTICS 


Part Il. To Cover or Not to Cover 
By 
ROBERT N. BAVIER, SR. 


both those who tried a middle course, and the boats that 
called it wrong and persisted on the other tack. 

Under less predictable conditions, however, such per- 
sistence is unwise. On the days when distant smoke, a cloud 
formation, or a line of breeze on the water gives a good in- 
dication of what is going to happen, a continued tack over 
into the expected breeze is probably the best bet. But there 
are times when even these small clues are lacking and no one 
can decide with any degree of certainty where the breeze 
will come from. The best one can do, in such a case, is to de- 
cide on the best tack for the moment. If a “‘header’’ comes, it 
is best to tack rather than plug after an imaginary breeze 
which might not be there when you get to it. By thus taking 
advantage of present favors, you are continually getting 
closer to the mark than someone who sticks on the one board 
hoping (for it must be hope rather than conviction which 
drives him on) for a major break. 

This approved method of sailing from minute to minute in 
spotty going may not result in quite as many wins as taking 
a long chance off to one side. It will bring a first a good many 
times, though, will give many good positions, and will hardly 
ever result in a bad setback — the greatest peril on a fluky 
day. In the long run, it seems to be both the safest and most 
profitable method and reduces to a minimum the chances of 
bad luck. Everyone gets good and bad breaks on a shifty 
day. Those who capitalize on all the good ones while they 
have the chance will probably scoop the boys who had the 
unpredictable “‘all figured out”’ and then felt robbed because 
it didn’t materialize. 

If, however, someone a short distance to windward of you 
gets a good slant, it is unwise to tack over into it unless there 
is a good lift to get over with. In a steady breeze, the ad- 
vantage another boat gets is apt to be permanent and there- 
fore it is wise to take one’s medicine, sail over behind this 
boat with the idea that, once there, you may work up and 
surely will do better than staying where you were. On fluky 
days, this seldom pays because, by the time you get over to 
the good breeze, it has probably petered out. If such is the 
case, you will find yourself much worse off than if you had 
never chased the good wind. You have been going slowly 
while chasing it and are hopelessly behind the boats that had 
it. Furthermore, those boats which you did have astern 
before tacking probably will have passed you, since they 
were taking advantage of a momentary lift while you were 
trying in vain to reach a still better one. Of course, if a 
breeze of any permanence appears, then it is best to get to it 
even if you lose momentarily. Otherwise, make the most of 
what you have and if, by so doing, you can also head for a 
breeze that promises to be even better, so much the better. 
If not, it is best to stay where you are, relying on the law of 
averages to bring the next break your way. A boat that 
spends all afternoon chasing the advantages of others is 
never in a position to get any of her own. 


Even at the start of this race, the wind was begin- 
ning to shift capriciously and ruin skippers’ plans 
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Rosenfeld 


Almost anything can — and often does — happen when the wind is as light as it is here 


i 


Now we are going to stick our neck out and make perhaps 
the most radical suggestion of all: When you are ahead, on a 
fluky day, don’t consciously cover the fleet. I can see all five 
of my readers waking up at this point to exclaim: ‘‘The man 
is crazy!’’ But let’s consider this question for a minute. No 
one, least of all myself, will deny that in a steady breeze the 
boat that gets the jump in the early stages should cover the 
bunch thereafter. At first thought, one is apt to conclude 
that on a fluky day this tactic is more in order than ever, so 
that one may play extra safe. But it doesn’t work out that 
way in practice. 

In a small fleet of three or four boats, it is possible to cover 
them all, and this should be done in even the most fickle 
winds. Once in a while, nine-tenths of a large fleet goes the 
same way; if such is the case, the leading boat should cover 
. —no matter what her skipper’s opinion as to the best place 
to go. As a rule, however, there are a number of boats going 
in both directions. Now, to get between the bulk of the fleet 
and the mark, it is necessary to sail a predetermined course. 
We have already tried to point out that, on a fluky day, un- 
less there is a cloud formation, a distant line of smoke, or 
some other indication which gives reliable information about 
the best tack to keep on, the fastest courses are not predeter- 
mined but are regulated by the wind at the moment. A mid- 
dle course, therefore, unless the shifts make it also the fast- 
est, should not be started upon. If you try it, the boats 
astern, which have tacked only on the good slants or have 
headed for some good breeze on the horizon, are a threat. 

Boats will be as much as a mile on either side. You have 
come as close as possible to covering them all but this is still 
not very close. In the great majority of cases, the boat on one 
side or the other will get a new wind, whereupon half of the 
fleet will go past the boat in the center. At times, I’ve even 
seen fleets on both sides go by, each getting a favoring slant 
on different tacks while the hapless boat in the middle is in a 
dead spot between them. 

This happens too often to be exceptional. Nine times out 


of ten, if, instead of trying in vain to cover both sides of the 
fleet, you take advantage of the winds or head for a major 
shift which you have fairly reliable reasons to expect, you 
will find that the best boats in the fleet will be doing the 
same thing and you will be covering them anyway. And if, in 
this process, you happen to get off to one side, you can be 
sure of beating all the boats on that side rather than running 
the risk of being stuck in the middle with both sides of the 
fleet sailing past. It seems true that not only do more wins 
result from not consciously covering the fleet on fluky days, 
but that fewer flops result. Experience bears this out. 

It is even less advisable to cover the two or three boats 
closest on a fluky day. On such days, things shift so quickly 
and to such a degree that not a single boat can be safely 
counted out. In a steady wind, if the nearest boats can be 
kept astern, the others, even if they do get some small ad- 
vantage from a slightly better wind, will not gain enough to 
pass the leader. If, however, in spotty going, you focus all 
your attention on the closest contenders at the moment, the 
others are apt to slip by. A 200-yard lead over the bulk of the 
fleet is not the safe margin it is under steadier conditions, 
and every boat should be considered a threat. 

Once again, therefore, it is advisable to sail what you con- 
sider the fastest course at the moment; if the second and 
third boats follow, so much the better. Of course, if you are 
approaching the finish or one of the turning marks, then it is 
best to cover the nearest competitors since it is unlikely, or 
at least less likely, that the boats farther back will have 
time enough to pass even if they do sail a better course. 

When all is said and done, one must still admit that on 
fluky days luck plays an important part. No one can keep 
from getting a bad position on occasion. But there are ways 
to bring this element of luck down to an absolute minimum. 
I hope that the ideas here presented may be a step in the 
right direction and that, when the next fluky year rolls 
around, we may profit from the mistakes of 1940 and do just 
a little better, along with the other ‘‘lucky guys.” 
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BAY RACING SEASON 


LEONARD M. FOWLE 


se ACHT racing on Boston Bay, between Shirley 
Gut — or, one should say the tip of Nahant, 
since the Lynn Yacht Club returned to 
active racing last summer to join the circuit 
—and Point Allerton, enjoyed its greatest 
season in 1940. The interelub championship 
dail bireustit to the starting line 258 different sailing 
craft in the 16 classes that qualified for interclub titles. 

Only nine races constituted the 1940 championship series, 
although nine other open regattas (the Memorial Day 
opener at South Boston, the five events of Quincy Bay 
Race Week, the two non-title races of the Cottage Park- 
Winthrop series, and the South Boston chowder race) were 
sailed. As other craft took part in these races for the 16 
qualifying classes, and several classes failed to qualify for 
interclub titles, the figure of 258 boats racing on Boston 
Bay this summer is more than conservative. 

One regatta which did not count for the championship, 
the Wollaston Race of July 28th, opening Quincy Bay Race 
Week, brought out 280 sail for an all-time Boston Harbor 
starting record. 

Although not the largest boats in size, the famed Massa- 
chusetts Bay Indians are the backbone of the Boston Bay 
interclubs and this season forty of them raced. The Indian 
title series consisted of more races than that of other Boston 
Bay classes. In the accompanying summary, two sets of 
figures are given — percentage for the Indian Class cham- 
pionship of twelve races and points for the regular interclub 
series as compiled by Howard Gannett, veteran recorder in 
this area. 

In both series, the three leading Indians were the same, 
with Lark, one of the oldest 
boats in the class, sailed by 
Charles Graf, the Associa- 
tion’s president, winning her 
first championship after a 
close battle all the way with 
young Dean Lewis’ Pelican 
IIT and Paul Ryan’s Blue 
Cloud, sailed by the veteran 
“Dutch” Holland. In addi- 
tion, Osseo, Tonto, and Wi- 
wona were in the running 
until just before the last race, 
which Lark won. 

Four champions repeated 
their 1939 title winnings. 
Donald Macintosh’s Speedy 
captured the crown for a 
second year in the Massachu- 
setts Bay 18-footers, oldest 
of American restricted classes; 
Sylvester Gookin’s Imalone 
led the Yankee Dories for 





A start in Class I, the oldest re- 
stricted class racing in American 
waters. These boats were originally 
known as the Massachusetts Bay 
18-footers and were gaff-rigged 





the fourth year; Charles Kitson’s Prancer won her third 
successive championship in the Winthrop 15-footers; and 
Russell Mattern’s Gold Ray again won the Winabout 
honors after a real battle with Jerry Boston’s Me-O-My. 

Two boats that shared championship honors a year ago 
won undisputed title rights in 1940. In the Stars, Alan 
Donkin’s Nala II disposed of Bob Reid’s Lancer handily, 
to capture the championship over 16 competitors, the most 
dangerous of which was Robert Kirkland’s new Tartan, 
while John Shuttleworth’s Star Dust broke her 1939 tie 
with Willis Garey’s Honey Boy in the Quincy 15-footers. 

Three champions of 1938 came back after reverses a 
year ago. Commodore Thomas Moroney, of South Boston, 
regained the title with Flirt in the Massachusetts Bay 15- 
footers; Harry McDonough, 1938 Sears Cup runner-up, 
nosed out James Fleming’s Wasp with his Top Hat by a 
single point, in the Snipes. In the Adams Interclubs, Com- 
modore Hosea White’s Peanut came back after stiff compe- 
tition from the Ferguson brothers, Crawford and Clinton. 
The latter proved himself as much at home in a sailing craft 
as in driving an outboard by winning the historic Quincy 
Cup, in August, with his Breezin’ Thru II. 

The classes showing the largest numerical gains over 1939 
were the Hustlers and Radios and both crowned new 
champions. The winner in the Hustlers was Charles Pike’s 
Hallelujah, after good competition from Robert Perry’s 
Bob-Pat and the Seiffert brothers’ Hardtack in a class of 41. 
Douglas Russell, a most promising junior, with WIND, won 
in the Radios and captured the new Hosea D. White 
Challenge Cup for this class as well. 


(Continued on page 76) 
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FOR A NEW COAST GUARD RESERVE 


MALCOLM D. LAMBORNE, JR. 


BILL introduced in Congress provides a trained 
‘force of officers and men from the ranks of 
American yachtsmen to be created for service 
in time of war or national emergency under 
the United States Coast Guard. The measure 

“YP authorizes the establishment of a Coast Guard 
Reserve, composed of men between 17 and 64, who would 
be under obligation to serve the government. 

Patterned closely after the United States Naval Reserve, 
the new organization would afford Coast Guard ratings not 
above the rank of. lieutenant commander and carry with 
it the full pay and allowance of Coast Guard regulars. 

The bill repeals the Coast Guard Reserve Act of 1939 and 
creates a Coast Guard Auxiliary similar to the old Reserve, 
a non-military, voluntary organization of boat owners. In 
effect, the new act changes the name of the Reserve — 
formed fourteen months ago — but continues its functions. 
This group now numbers more than 3,000 yachtsmen and 
includes approximately 2,900 assorted pleasure craft. 

While the former Reserve has been characterized as non- 
mnilitary, the act, as introduced, specifically states that the 
new Reserve “‘shall be a military organization administered 
by the Commandant under, the direction of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and the Commandant shall prescribe, with 
the approval of the Secretary and the concurrence of the 
Secretary of the Navy, such regulations as may be necessary 
to effectuate the purpose of the act.”’ 

Coast Guard officials are busy drafting the final regula- 
tions which would start enlistment machinery moving as 
soon as the act is passed. and signed by the President. 
Official Washington, meantime, speculated on whether 
passage of the act is a prelude to bringing the Coast Guard 
under the Navy, rumored since the international situation 
became acute. An act of January, 1915, states: ‘‘In the 
event of war or when the President shall so direct,’ the 
Coast Guard shall become a part of the Navy and operate 
under the Secretary of the Navy. 

While Reservists, in war time or a national ¢ emergency, 
may be ordered to active duty by the Commandant, no 
Reservist, in time of peace, shall be ordered or continued 
on active duty without his consent, the act states. Enroll- 
ment in both the Auxiliary and the Reserve shall be for three 
years. 

The Commandant also is authorized to enroll for active 
duty, as temporary members of the Reserve, officers and 
crews of motor boats or yachts placed at the disposal of the 
Coast Guard. These men will receive rank appropriate to 
their qualifications and experience. The act specifies, how- 
ever, that this membership shall extend only for such period 
as the motor boat or yacht to which the members are 

attached is utilized by the Coast Guard. 

“ Members of the Naval Reserve may be temporary mem- 
bers of the Coast Guard Reserve. When called to active duty 
by the Secretary of the Navy, they are released from all 
duty with the Coast Guard. 

Since October 5th, 1939, when the Coast Guard Reserve 
Act was signed, the old Reserve has seen a growing list of 
American yachtsmen joining its ranks. Shortly before the 
Reserve was a year old, a new program of instruction (cor- 
respondence courses through the Coast Guard Institute at 
New London, Conn.) was put into effect. Under regulations 





now being drawn, these courses are expected to be broad- 
ened, affording instruction to both Reservists and members 
of the Auxiliary ratings for deck or engine room duties. 

During the past summer, practical instruction classes in 
seamanship, navigation, ship routine and the like, were 
started by district reserve officers, while many Reservists 
found Coast Guard shore stations and patrol vessels avail- 
able for their training. Advanced courses will include gun- 
nery, use of small arms, mines and depth charges and the 
operation of large guns. Deck ratings for Auxiliary members, 
under the instruction program, are those of navigator, 
senior navigator and master navigator. 

A navigator will be qualified professionally for command 
of small vessels on inshore patrol duty; a senior navigator 
for command of offshore patrol vessels, and a master 
navigator for duty up to and including navigator on cutters, 
providing he has had 50 hours’ experience as junior officer 
of the deck at sea in a Coast Guard cutter. Similarly, grades 
below decks will be engineer, senior engineer and master 
engineer. 

With growing demands on Coast Guard sememniail and 
ships for neutrality patrol, the old Reserve was able to prove 
its worth last summer. From Rear Admiral Russell R. 
Waesche, Coast Guard Commandant, on down, has come 
praise of Reservists who relieved Guardsmen of patrol duty 
at regattas and other marine events during the past season. 

It is from this group of enthusiastic yachtsmen that the 
government expects to form the nucleus of the new militant 
Reserve as final details leading to enlistment and classifica- 
tion are ironed out. Early in 1941, the Coast Guard looks 
toward a well prepared Reserve, ready to lend its support 
in growing national defense needs. 

The new Auxiliary is now well organized, according to 
Comdr. Merlin O’Neill, Coast Guard officer in charge of the 
national organization, and closely follows the set-up of the 
regular Guard. Latest figures at headquarters in Washington 
show a membership in the Auxiliary of 3,289 boatmen, repre- 
senting 2,932 yachts in 156 flotillas from the East to the 
West coasts, as well as the Gulf. 

Ten districts, in all, encompass the Auxiliary organization. 
These are divided into divisions which, in turn, are com- 
posed of separate flotillas. The districts are: New Orleans, 
Jacksonville, Norfolk, New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, St. Louis, San Francisco and Seattle. Each is directed 
by a regular Coast Guard officer, while flotilla commanders, 
forming a divisional board, elect one of their members to 
head a division, with the rank of captain. 

New Orleans has a Galveston-Houston division, with 
Douglas D. Karn as captain. Jacksonville numbers seven 
flotillas but a division has not been formed at this writing. 
The Norfolk divisions are: Richmond, Kenneth R. Miller 
as captain; Crisfield, Charles W. Syron; Easton, R. Ham- 
mond Gibson; Baltimore, Harold M. Cummins; Washington, 
Robin Hood. Norfolk and Carolina divisions have yet to 
elect captains. New York’s Eastern division numbers nine- 
teen flotillas; Southern division, seven, and Northern divi- 
sion, five. Captains have not been selected in this group. 

Within the Boston district are seven flotillas, all awaiting 
formation into divisions. Of the three divisions in Chicago’s 
district, two have captains. They are A. J. Caliendo, 
(Continued on page 74) 
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The “Cutty Sark” 


!quaint-named ship, thy fame is 
known 
On all the seven seas. 
The men who sailed thee may have gone, 
But still thy prowess lingers on 
In deathless memories. 


And now ye go to sea no more, 
Nor dare the raging storm, 
But anchored lie hard by the shore 
Where angry tempests may not roar 
And rage around thy form. 


So dream thou there beneath the sun, 
Thou queen of all the seas. 

Dream of the days that now are gone, 

Dream on of many a record run 
From the Antipodes. 


Yet still thy praises shall be sung 
From passing year to year, 
As oft thy wondrous feats have rung 
All honoured on each seaman’s tongue, 
Thou ship without a peer. 
Lonpon Lap 


From The Dog Watch, a magazine of the In- 


corporated Thames Nautical Training College, 
H.M.S8. Worcester. 
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WHERE IS SHE NOW? 
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This famous ship, the only surviving tea and wool clipper, was builf on,the 
Clyde in 1868. She was of composite construction, 212’ in length, 36’ 
beam, 21’ depth ‘and 921 tons net. One of the fastest ships of her day, she 
made many remarkable passages between England and Australia. Sold to 
the Portuguese in 1895, she was later bought and refitted by Captain 
Dowman. In.1937, she was presented to the British nation and moored off 
«Greenhithe, in the Thames, near H.M.S. ‘Worcester,’ 
officers of the British Mercantile Marine have been trained. 
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Where is she now? Has she escaped the German bombs? 
Photos by Robert Marsh : 


One of two new ‘Owens 30 
De Luxe Sedan Cruisers’ 
recently delivered to the 
Tennessee Valley Authority 
for patrol and inspection 
duty. Both are twin screw 
boats, being propelled by 
Chrysler Ace motors which 
are installed amidships. 
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“Thunderbird,” owned by George Whittel and in service on 
Lake Tahoe, Nevada, is a Hacker 55-footer of 11’ 10’ beam 
and 3’ 3” draft. She is planked with mahogany and her houses 
are of stainless steel. A pair of 12-cylinder Kermath engines of 
500 hp. each are installed and, in addition, two 4-91 Gray 
motors for auxiliary power. 


Left, from Miami comes ‘“‘Sea Otter,” designed by John G. 
Alden for H. W. Cannon, Jr., and built by the Quincy Adams 
Yacht Yard. She is 47’ 6” in length over all, 12’ 8’’ beam and 
3’ 6” draft. Two 6-cylinder Sterling Petrel engines drive her at a 
19-mile pace. She is ruggedly built for offshore fishing in 
Florida waters and completely equipped. Her plans appeared 
in the March, 1940, issue of “Yachting.” 
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Henry Liebeck, of Swarthmore, Pa., owns 
“ Josephine M. Ill,”’ a Matthews 50-foot Special 
Raised Deck Sedan. Two 6-cylinder Gray Die- 
sels, with 1:1 reduction gears, give her a top 
speed of 23 m.p.h. She hails from Philadelphia 
and will cruise in southern waters this winter. 


Center, ‘‘Elco XXXIX” comes from the Elco 
Works and is the latest 39-foot Cruisette of the 
company’s line. Her power plant is a pair of 
Chrysler Royal engines which are fitted with 
reduction gears, and her speed is better than 
95 statute miles per hour. 


Last year, Ralph H. Wiley, of Oxford, Md., built 
a cutter-rigged Tancook whaler for a client. This 
year he duplicated her for himself. ‘‘Mocking 
Bird” is 31’ 6” over all, 24’ O” Iw.l., 8’ 0” 
beam and 4’ 6” draft. A 4-cylinder Gray motor 
furnishes auxiliary power. 


Howe Lagarde 
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Kosenteld Photos 


Below, one of twenty-seven crash boats recently completed 
for the U. S$. Army by the Chris-Craft Corporation. It is ex- 


pected that these new 29-footers will be used at various air 
ports throughout the country. They can make 30 m.p.h. 
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“FROM NOW ON” 


YACHTING 


Designed by Nelson & Almen for Gordon Fisher, Jr., of 
Baltimore, this attractive motor yacht was built by the Annapo- 
lis Yacht Yard. She is 70’ 3” in length over all, 67’ 9” I.w.l., 
15' 3” beam and 4’ 9” draft. Two 8-cylinder Superior Diesels, 
developing 230 hp. each, give her a speed of better than 15 
knots. The plans of “From Now On’”’ were published in the 
November, 1940, issue of “Yachting.” - 


At the left is a view of the interior of the roomy deckhouse 
and below is the owner’s stateroom, looking aft. At the bottom 
is the yacht herself, reeling off the knots. 


Rosenfeld Photos 
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Whaleboats returning to the ship after an unsuccessful chase 


THE WHALE SHIP “JUNIOR” MUTINY 


Part Ill — The Plot Culminates With Murder on Christmas Night 


By CHESTER SCOTT HOWLAND 


N December 24th, Mr. Lord, second mate, 
spent a large part of the day working on an 
inlaid box at the carpenter’s bench, a trinket 
to be sent back to his people at home. As he 
worked, Plummer stood by. The officer made 
an unusual offer. 

‘Listen, Boatsteerer, when we left New Bedford I brought 
aboard a chest of liquors, my personal property. If Captain 
Mellen doesn’t see fit to deal out any spirits for the crew 
tomorrow, I’ll give you a bottle of gin. While it won’t be 
enough for the whole ship, there’ll be a nip for all our boat’s 
crew, anyway. I’ll leave it to you to deal it out. We’ve got to 
celebrate Christmas somehow, I suppose.”’ 

“Thanks, Mr. Lord. You ain’t half bad. You can be sure 
the Captain isn’t going to hand out anything.” 

Christmas Day of the year 1857 stole pleasantly upon the 
Junior as.she cruised over the New Zealand Sea, in 37:58 S, 
166:57 E. The ship held a course NE by E, running before 
strong southwest winds. As the sun rose high in the sky, the 
wind freshened sharply and at sundown sail was shortened. 
The early part of the night the wind veered to the south and 
increased to a heavy gale. 

The second mate’s watch, with Plummer in command in 
the absence of Mr. Lord, was called at midnight. The men 
came leisurely from below and when Plummer, last to ap- 
pear, reached the deck, the gale was still blowing and the 
Junior laboring under short sail. 

“We are going to have a boisterous night of it,”’ he said to 
the first seaman he met. 

‘““There’s plenty of sea kicking up, Boatsteerer.”’ 

‘““Who’s relieved the wheel?” 

“Nobody yet.” 

“Ho, Kerson, where are you? Take the wheel and keep 
her as she i is.’ 





Plummer walked with Kerson as he took over.the wheel, 
admonishing him as they went aft. ‘‘ Keep your mouth closed 
tonight, Kerson. If you hear anything, keep still and stay 
where you are. I mean it, too. If you make any stir, I’ll shoot 
you down.” 

Kerson relieved the wheel with no comment. In a louder 
voice, Plummer called, ‘‘The rest of you come here.” 

At this invitation, the boat’s crew drew up and Plummer 
poured a small amount of gin into half a cocoanut shell and 


- served it in turn. When all had been served, he said, ‘‘Do 


you know this is Christmas night? This thing has got to be 
done tonight.” 

The plot to take the ship had not been spoken of for a 
number of days and Herbert and Stanley did not understand 
at once what Plummer referred to. 

‘““What’s got to be done tonight?” they asked with a show 
of resentment, anticipating some unpleasant deck duty. 

“Take the ship — that’s what’s got to be done — tonight.”’ 

Fiefield went aft as some of the men left the group and 
then, coming forward, met Plummer at the mainmast re- 
turning from the steerage. 

“Take a hatchet and go stand by the companionway door 
and don’t allow anyone to come on deck,”’ Plummer ordered. 
‘And tell Stanley to stand by the mizzen hatch and keep 
everybody below.” 

‘Is he armed?” 

‘‘Send him aft to Kerson at the wheel. He has his sleds 
knife with him. Stanley.can ask him for his knife;.if he refuses 
to give it up, tell him it’s ship’s property and Plummer wants 
it. I’m not certain he’s with us and had rather he didn’t have 
any arms. Give Stanley this cutting-in spade, too — he can 
do better with it.’ . 

Fiefield did his errand and took his position by the com- 
panionway door. Plummer, Cartha, Hall, Burns and young 
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Herbert approached Stanley at the mizzen hatch only a few 
minutes after he had taken his position, armed with knife 
and spade. Plummer then led the way down the mizzen 
hatch into the steerage. 

The arming of the mutineers who were to “take care”’ of 
the officers had been prearranged. Plummer had a pistol in 
his belt and a whaling gun in the bend of his right elbow. 
Hall carried another of the Junior’s whaling guns and a 
cooper’s axe. Herbert’s weapon was a hatchet. Cartha and 
Burns, in addition to pistols, carried two boarding knives, 
the most formidable and diabolical of all the death instru- 
ments. These knives were used during the “‘cutting-in” 
process which followed the pursuit and capture of a whale, 
when “blanket pieces”’ of blubber, sometimes twenty inches 
thick, were stripped from the muscular tissue just beneath 
them. Their blades were two feet long, an inch and a half 
wide, pointed at the tip and sharp on both edges. A wooden 
handle extended the total length of the sword-like imple- 
ment ‘considerably over four feet, a frightful weapon. The 
whaling gun, carried by two of the mutineers, was a bulky 
firearm weighing 35 pounds with the bore of a small cannon, 
though shot from the shoulder. Its usual missile was an ex- 
plosive bomb, 18 inches long and 114 inches in diameter. 
In shooting blackfish, heavy balls were used instead of the 
more costly bomb. Thus armed, the five assassins quietly 
descended to the deck below. 

When the mutineers reached the lower deck, Herbert was 
sent forward to determine if the forecastle was quiet. Tip- 
toeing back, he reported no one awake. Only Plummer spoke 
as the men crowded together for instructions. 

‘“‘Remember, men, we’re not down here to bind the officers 
—so long as an officer remains aboard the ship we’ll have 
trouble with the crew. If we want to do this thing and be 
safe, we must kill them all — Mellen, Nelson, Smith and 
Lord. I’m sorry about Lord. I’ll take care of the Captain; 
you, Dick, take the second mate; Hall, you have Nelson, and 
Smith will be the man for Burns. When I think you have 
your positions and I have mine, I'll give the signal — 
‘Fire!’ We can’t have them helping each other, so we must 
all strike at once. If your guns miss, use your other weapons. 
Come on!” 

From the steerage the mutineers passed into a narrow 
passage leading aft to the cabin. Plummer reached the offi- 
cers’ mess room where a swinging lamp burned. smokily. 
He stopped and listened. Then, entering, he beckoned the 
men to follow. The first door to the right was that of the 
second and third mates’ stateroom. The two men were 
asleep in their bunks. Cartha and Burns were left here, just 
outside the doorway. 

Six feet beyond, on the same side, the chief officer was 
heard breathing regularly in his stateroom. Hall took his 
position and Herbert, not knowing where to go, backed 


‘against the bulkhead as close to Hall as he could stand. 


Plummer went from the officers’ mess through a door into 
the after cabin. He took a few cautious steps and stood 
before the Captain’s more spacious stateroom, its door 
leading out from the after cabin. 

Cartha, Herber:, Hall and Burns tried to follow Plummer 
through the dark by the slight sounds that he made. As they 
waited, a sickening thought troubled them: maybe, after all, 
they had been tricked and Plummer had gone on deck up 
the companionway, out of the after cabin. They did not dare 
to call, fearing they would awaken the officers, but they lis- 
tened all the more intently. 

“FIRE!” 

The report of a heavily loaded gun confined in so limited 
a space nearly deafened them. Kerson, at the wheel, was 
blinded by a sudden flash of flame from the cabin sky- 
light. The binnacle light trembled. A second muffled report 
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followed the first and the sharper tone of a pistol shot was 
heard. 

The first mate rose in his bunk but fell back unconscious, 
while the lad Herbert, not knowing what more effective to 
do, threw his hatchet at him. 

Cartha struck at the second mate with his boarding knife 
but Mr. Lord reached out in the dark and grasped the blade; 
although his hands were deeply cut, he bent it over the edge 
of the bunk so that it did him no injury. Cartha dropped the 
knife and fired his pistol which sent a ball into the mate’s 
left breast. Mr. Lord jumped from his bunk and stumbled 
over the third mate, who was leaning across his bunk, drip- 
ping with blood. 

“Smith, what’s happened?” he cried. “‘Are you hurt? 
Speak up!” 

There was no answer. Smith groaned and died, pierced 
through by the dreadful boarding knife that Burns had 
wielded. 7 

Captain Mellen leaped from his bed the moment Plummer 
fired his shot. ‘“‘What’s this? What’s this?” 

“It’s me,” yelled Plummer, cursing, and, thinking that 
his gun had missed fire, he struck the Captain with his 
hatchet, first on the side of the neck and another blow that 
embedded the hatchet with such force between the lower 
ribs that he was unable to withdraw it. The ship’s master 
sank to the deck, nearly decapitated. 

Choking with gunpowder smoke, the mutineers fled to the 
deck where Fiefield, who had deserted his post, met Herbert, 
running wild-eyed, shouting hysterically: ‘Oh dear, théy’re 
all killed!” 

Plummer and Cartha, coming from below, excitedly rep- 
rimanded Fiefield. ‘‘Why don’t you stand by that door? If 
we didn’t get them all, you’ll be feeling a shot in your back.” 

Cartha, having no further confidence in Fiefield, secured 
the companionway door. A confusion of voices was coming 
from the steerage and Plummer called down the mizzen 
hatch to the men: ‘‘Come up here, all of you, and without 
arms! If you don’t you'll suffer for it!”’ 

The bulkheads between the cabin, steerage and forecastle 
had so deadened the sounds of firing that the sailors asleep 
in the forward part of the ship had not been disturbed. 
Plummer sent Herbert to the forecastle to rouse up the 
sleeping men. 

As soon as all the ship’s company had reached the deck, 
the men were called aft where Plummer assumed authority. 

“The ship has been taken, men, and I mean to keep her. 
You’re to arm yourselves and, if any of the officers are only 
wounded and try to take possession of the ship, I expect you 
to stand by me. If you don’t, I’ll shoot you down. There are 
no firearms for you but plenty of hatchets, harpoons and 
whaling gear.” 

While Plummer was speaking, Mr. Lord, the second mate, 
came on deck and, as soon as Plummer saw him coming, 
unexpectedly and unguarded, he stepped toward him, 
brandishing a hatchet. He did not strike the mate but bound 
him with a strong line about the wrists and sent him to the 
forecastle, with Hall to stand guard over him. 

So it was that Plummer swiftly controlled the ship. 


+ + + 


Meanwhile, Chief Mate Nelson regained consciousness 
and found himself saturated with blood. His left shoulder 
was bleeding freely. He called to the Captain and the mates 
but no one came to help him. The smell of burning cloth 
filled his nostrils and he discovered that his shirt was smol- 
dering about his wound. Near the head of the berth where he 
had fallen, face down, a dense smoke burst into flames. The 
mattress was afire. He cried out more loudly: “Steward, 
come here! There’s fire here!” 
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The entry which the mutineers made in the “Junior’s” log 


The steward, Duffy, attempted to obey but was pre- 
vented by Hall. Nelson then began to call for the cabin boy 
who came out from his hiding place just as the mate stag- 
gered into the second mate’s room. 

““Why didn’t you answer, Mr. Lord? I’m shot.”’ 

“So am I. Mr. Smith is dead, run through with a boarding 
knife. I’m going to get on deck where I can breathe.” 

As soon as Mr. Lord had left, Mr. Nelson felt his way 
through the dark into the Captain’s quarters, where his feet 
slipped in a warm, sticky pool and here he stopped, calling 
loudly for the boy to bring him a lantern. The cabin light 
had been extinguished by the concussion of the gunfire. 

The light the boy brought revealed Captain Mellen 
breathing irregularly, lying breast downward on deck, his 
body and undershirt drenched in blood. As the mate bent 
down and raised him, the Captain’s head fell back and he 
died in Nelson’s arms. The body was returned to the deck 
and the mate did not further disturb it. 

His next thought was that he must arm himself. Remem- 


4] 


bering that the Captain had shown him arms, he opened 
the sea chest and found a revolver locked in a wooden 
case. This he pried open with the hatchet that had 
dropped from the wound in the Captain’s side. The pis- 
tol was unloaded. His hands dripping with blood, the 
mate was unable to insert the percussion caps and he 
ordered the cabin boy to bring the second mate. The latter 
could load the pistol and arm himself with the double-bar- 
reled shotgun standing at the head of the Captain’s bunk. 

But the boy did not return, nor did the second mate 
come to the cabin. Nelson then painfully felt his way out 
of the cabin to the steerage, for the boy had taken the 
lantern with him; when he came under the mizzen hatch, 
he heard Mr. Lord begging for his life. The air was so 
laden with smoke that it almost strangled him and he 
thought he might reach the deck through the companion- 
way door, unobserved, but he found it fastened. He went 
forward to the steerage and, as he passed his stateroom, 
tiny flames were leaping up from a rug on the floor and 
blistering the woodwork. He called to the deck though he 
could see no one there. : 

“‘On deck, there! Bring a light and water! The ship’s on 
fire!” 

Hall heard him and spoke to Plummer: ‘‘ Nelson is alive. 
He just called up from between decks that the ship is 
afire.”’ 

“So, that’s his trick! He’s set the ship on fire to get us 
down there.” 

Nelson, of course, did not hear this conversation and 
shouted again: ‘“‘Hey there! The ship’s burning! There’s a 
fire down here in the cabin.” 

He heard Plummer’s voice in answer: ‘‘ Yes, you’d like 
to get us down there, wouldn’t you? You’ve got a gun for 
us, no doubt.” 

“‘The fire will be where you can’t get the best of it if you 
don’t get after it. Let me up! I’ll navigate the ship for 
you. There’s no one else on board that can make a calcu- 
lation. You'll be on a reef before you know it!” 

‘“‘We’ll risk that. Come up here if you dare and you’ll 
get shot!” 

The mate went farther forward. Someone raised the 
corner of the main hatch and he could hear Plummer 
ordering Stanley to see if there was any fire below. In a 
moment, there was a smashing of glass. Smoke poured out 
of the skylight in a cloud. Knowing that he must hide, 
the chief mate slowly crawled down into the dark of the 
lower hold. 

In about an hour, the crew had put out the cabin fire, 
leaving the mate’s stateroom badly charred. When the 
smoke had cleared, the mutilated bodies of the Captain 
and the third mate were hauled on deck. A heavy chain 
was wound around the legs of the third mate and a grind- 
stone lashed to the Captain’s corpse. The bodies were - 
then hove overboard. 

As the Captain’s body splashed into the sea, Plummer 
gave orders to the men. ‘‘ Now go below, a dozen of you, and 
slick up the cabin. That’s where I’m staying from now on.” 

The second mate was under close guard in the forecastle 
for 24 hours before he was allowed on deck. The chief mate 
remained hidden in the hold. ‘‘Secure the hatches,” was the 
order. ‘‘ We’ll know where he is then.”’ 

The crew was called aft again and Plummer appointed 
two men to head the watches. Three of the crew were 
ordered.below to break out a cask of powder. “‘ We'll keep it 
on deck,” Plummer informed the men. “Cartha, Hall, 
Burns and I will be the only ones to have firearms. The rest 
of you, except Herbert, gather all the whaling gear there is — 
harpoons, lances, spades, knives — everything — and pile 
(Continued on page 82) 
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UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


By “SPUN YARN” 


candidate like a horse race. It looked to me like a yacht 

race in a stiff breeze of wind on the Missouri River. 
Spray and mud flew high and wide. At the last minute, our 
Sailor President, thinking it was an auxiliary race, turned on 
the “‘power” and won going away. So now we're all unified 
and can turn our thoughts to naval matters. 


Tom recent Presidential election looked to the defeated 


I’ve been out on a limb since last September when I com- 
plained on this page that yachtsmen in the New York area 
were not being received with proper cordiality by the Naval 
Reserve recruiting officers. Seems that less than a week after 
my application for enrolment was snowed under, a change 
of policy took place at Navy headquarters and that there- 
after qualified yachters were received with open arms. I 
learned this after publication of my complaint and, as I 
devoted September and the first half of October to cruising, 
this is the first chance I’ve had to climb in from the end 
of the limb. 


Just now the quota of Reserve officers is filled, with the 
exception that naval architects are in great demand. 
Lieutenant Commander David M. Collins writes me that if 
an N.A. stops in at 90 Church Street to make enquiries they 
lock all the doors to keep him from escaping without a com- 
mission. For younger men, who have more enthusiasm than 
experience, the V-7 midshipmen’s training course has been a 
great success. Bob Bavier, Jr., on leave of absence from 
YacuTING, writes from Cristobal aboard the U.S.S. New 
York that his time is his own every afternoon after 4:30, and 
that he is enjoying every minute of it both before and after. 
Some of the lads who haven’t Bob’s natural aptitude for the 
sea have flunked out of previous courses, the principal cause 
being inability to grasp celestial navigation. This is hard to 
believe, since I know from personal experience that all one 
needs to be a navigator is indifference to seasickness plus a 
sour disposition and the knack of adding or subtracting at 
the proper place. However, the fact is as stated, and Bunav 
is now making tentative plans for additional midshipmen’s 
courses. If you’re a young college graduate and find by 
experiment that you can subtract 12345 from 54321, you 
might drop down to 90 Church and file your application. 


An editorial in our November issue called attention to the 
need existing in the British merchant marine for binoculars. 


I’ve since heard that those persons who desire to loan their 
glasses on the chance that they’ll survive the war may send 
them direct to the British Consulate General, 25 Broadway, 
New York City. In the nature of things, no guarantee for 
their return can be given but, if they are good binoculars, 
they will in themselves be partial insurance against loss by 
submarine or mine. 


I saw a hot dispatch from Moscow the day after our elec- 
tion about some ‘unified’? sawmill workmen who went 
fishing on a lake in the Buryat Mongolian Republic for the 
purpose of providing communal food for the sawmill res- 
taurant. They started out on their own time but a storm 
blew up and, when they were finally rescued and returned to 
work, they were two days late. The manager of the sawmill, 
an unthinking fellow, thought the storm a sufficient excuse 
for tardiness and refrained from punishing the men. Where- 
upon the Communist party higher-ups fired the manager and 
ordered him tried on charges of protecting tardy workmen. 
This is one of the little things that happen when a nation is 
completely ‘‘unified’”’; but it ain’t going to happen to my 
boss on account he never makes me go fishing. 


A friend of mine who likes to remain anonymous has been 
devoting a lot of his time during the last year to “‘selling” 
Bar Harbor to yachtsmen as a good over-night or over-week 
stopping place when cruising Down East. He’s been doing 
this despite his knowledge (which he derived, in part, from 
me) that the average cruising man has generally preferred to 
go somewhere else, and he has been exerting the pressure of 
public opinion on the city fathers to make them erect an- 
other breakwater and convert Bar Harbor into the sheltered 
anchorage that cruising men like. His latest move has been 
to send a questionnaire to the owners of yachts which put in 
at Bar Harbor last summer, asking for criticism or commen- 
dation. He has let me see a flock of the replies and I’m much 
impressed by their cordiality and helpfulness. The yachts- 
men didn’t like the rolling-at-anchor but they appreciated 
the friendliness of their reception in the famous old port and 
gave every indication that they’ll go back another year. 


n.B. If while criusing last summer you noted any errors in the 
charting of wharves or other landmarks, don’t beef about 
them. Send your corrections to the Director, Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, at Washington. He will receive them gratefully. 
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Top, on the way to Catalina, ‘‘Winsome” 
slips along over a lumpy sea, with sheets 
eased. Bottom, she rolls up a bow wave as 
she slices through the water but leaves en 


inconspicuous wake to mark her passage 
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“WINSOME’’— 
A NOMANSLAND BOAT 


West Coast Yachtsman Builds a Replica 


of an Old Time East Coast Fisherman 


EING an ardent admirer of the double-ender in general and of the 
Block Island boat in particular, B. C. Huber, a yachtsman of 
Sierra Madre, California, built himself one fifteen or more years 

ago. He even retained the traditional rig, with the two short-gaff sails 
and no jib, the foresail being loose-footed and both sails plentifully 
supplied with reef points. Later, however, the boat was rerigged with 
a more modern sail plan and has proved herself a comfortable and 
successful cruiser. Pacific Childe, as she is named, has sailed over a lot 
of salt water since her launching. 

The Block Islander has long been known for seagoing ability despite 
the derogatory remarks about “‘bilgeless beauties’’ by captious critics. 
They used to carry the mail and transport freight between the Island 
and the mainland before the days of steam, at times carrying such 
curious mixed cargoes as live oxen and window sash at the same time, 
without damage to either. 

About a year ago, Mr. Huber decided that he wanted another boat, 
of smaller size and, of course, a double-ender. He found plans of the boat 
he was looking for in Yacutine for April, 1932, in the Nomansland 
double-ender, the lines of which had been taken off by Frederick R. 
Huntington in answer to an appeal by William H. Taylor for the 
preservation of the type before all of its examples had disappeared. 
The Nomansland boat was noted for her ability. As Mr. Taylor said: 
“When big keel yachts were shortening down, . . . she would slip 
along dry and comfortable and behaving in every way like a lady.” 

Mr. Huber wanted a boat small enough to be built in the family 
garage and small enough to travel well on a trailer, yet able enough 
to be comfortable in the afternoon westerlies which are met in the chan- 
nel between San Pedro and Catalina. Accordingly, he and his son built 
the boat last winter and spring. They adhered closely to the original 
lines as published except that they increased the keel to four inches 
to allow bolting on outside lead. The centerboard trunk is off center, 
just as in the original boat, and the centerboard goes down alongside 
of the keel instead of passing through the boat’s backbone. 

In place of the old-fashioned 
rig with two masts and spritsails 
or gaff-headed mainsail, they 
gave the new boat a modern rig 
with Marconi mainsail and 
overlapping jib to the stemhead. 

Winsome’s principal dimen- 
sions are as follows: Length 
over all, 18’ 3’; length on the 
water line, 16’ 5’’; beam, 6’ 2”; 
draft of water, 18” with the 
centerboard up and 3’ 2” with 
the board down. Her displacement — 


On the wind. The boat ap- 
pears to be much larger 
than her 18 feet of length 
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is 1600 pounds and she carries 325 pounds of lead on her 
keel and 200 pounds inside. Her total sail area is 161 square 
feet, of which there are 118 square feet in the mainsail and 
44 in the jib. She is bored for a shaft and one of the small 
single-cylinder inboard engines would go in nicely at the 
after end of the cockpit but, as the owner writes: ‘‘ We like 
her too well as she is at present to go ahead with the installa- 
tion. In cruising, so far, a towline from her larger consort 
(which has an engine) has been available in case of need.’ 

A small cuddy has been arranged forward in which ‘‘two 
youthful enthusiasts may stretch out and sleep in peace and 
quiet, undisturbed by the snores of their elders in the 
mother ship.” : 

Mr. Huber seems quite delighted with the boat’s per- 
formance, saying: ‘‘ Winsome turns out to be not only dry 
and able but quite fast and remarkably docile. She will 
work to windward and come about under jib alone, handles 
like a cat under mainsail alone and will come about and 
work,to windward with the centerboard up, in which case she 
draws only 18” of water. With the present rig, she is quite 
stiff compared with the local boats in San Pedro Outer 
Harbor. Even when pressed down to the top of the cabin 
house, she keeps right on moving without any feeling of 
having passed the point of maximum stability. 

“On trips to the Island, we have found her a desirable 
addition to our equipment. Under ordinary conditions, she 
keeps up pretty well on the trip across the channel. After 
we have Pacific Childe moored bow and stern, Winsome is 
kept on the go in the fine breezes that blow through the 
Isthmus and out in the channel most summer afternoons.” 

Nomansland, from which the boats took their name, is a 
small island lying about six miles south of Gay Head, on the 
western end of Marthas Vineyard. Until about forty years 
ago, it supported a dozen prosperous farms and, when the cod 
schooled up in spring and fall, nearly every family on the 
end of the Vineyard transplanted itself to the island for the 
fishing. There was no harbor so the boats were hauled out 
on the beach every night except in the finest weather, being 
launched each morning, stern first. When returning with a 
load of fish, each boat rounded to outside of the line of 
breakers, the masts were unstepped and the boat rowed in 
through the surf. A greased skid was laid on the beach just 
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The traditional rig of the Nomansland boat was two spritsails 
or, as in this example, a gaff-headed sail on the foremast 


where the boat would strike and, as she hit, a pin was slipped 
through an auger hole in the stem, a yoke of oxen hooked on 
and away she went, clear of the water for the night. 

The original Nomansland boats ranged in length from 14 
to 21 feet. The boat whose lines were reproduced in YACHTING 
was built in the Nineties and was said to be one of the best 
of the later type. The earliest boats had neither deck nor 
coaming, being open boats pure and simple. 

The construction was always of the finest. They were 
framed with oak and planked with white cedar and copper 
fastened. The rounding up of the after end of the keel is 
characteristic of all of them, as they were launched stern 
first from the beach. All hardware, it is said, was of bronze. 
Almost all of the boats were built lapstrake though there 
were a few smooth-planked ones. Sails were usually loose- 
footed, with a short club on the foot at the clew. 





The boat is a double-ender, with an easy bilge and flaring sections forward and aft. The 
ceiling extended up to the underside of the thwarts and the centerboard trunk was off center 
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Boating a lively white marlin off the Florida Coast. A 
remora, under the gill flaps, has been getting a free ride 


supernatural luck. If only a few dozen sails were 
boated along Florida’s east coast each winter, this 
would be understandable. This winter’s sailfish total, how- 
ever, like most others, will undoubtedly run way up into the 
thousands. Many also entertain the idea that a sailfish 
can be caught only on a golden hook. This assumption is as 
wide of the mark as the former. A sailfishing trip can be 
made surprisingly inexpensive and a lot of actual fishing can 
be packed into a short visit during the height of the run. 
Early winter sailfishing is often the best of the entire year. 
Recent reports indicate that this season’s peak will occur on 
schedule. This is, therefore, the time to consider such a trip, 
to determine the minimum number of days involved and to 
investigate its probable cost. Here are the essential facts — 
in this writer’s opinion — to bear in mind when planning 
a sailfishing trip. 


MM view the catch of a sailfish as an act of almost 


Wuere. The best sailfishing on the Florida coast is found 
between Stuart and Miami Beach. A few fish are taken 
north of this range while a number are boated south of it. 
The most dependable concentration, year in and year out, 
however, is within these limits. 

Fishing boats operating at the upper end of this range 
seem to average the greatest number of strikes per angler per 
day. Sailfish action seems to taper off gradually as you go 
down the coast. For this reason, Stuart should receive care- 
ful consideration, then Palm Beach, Ft. Lauderdale and 
Miami Beach. 

White marlin activity is hottest along the southern end of 
this range. Miami Beach, therefore, deserves first call for 
anglers primarily interested in that fish. 

In this connection, other points merit consideration. 
First, even off Miami Beach, there are never any too many 
white marlin. For every hundred sails taken, anglers catch 
only a handful of marlin at this point while the totals 
further up the coast are even slimmer in comparison to the 
number of sails registered. 

Further, the start of the white marlin run is usually a 
month behind the early winter sailfish peak. Sportsmen with 
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FISHING & 
PLANNING A TRIP 


By 


LANDSDELL ANDERSON 


a strong urge to hang a white marlin should, therefore, con- 
sider Bimini or Cat Cay trolling from March through May. 
On the other hand, do not expect to find many sailfish along 
the Bahama edge of the Stream. 

Obviously, the shorter the trip, the more consideration 
should be given the selection of the place. Even on a hasty 
week-end trip, Stuart offers better than an even chance of 
hooking at least one sailfish. Six or eight strikes to a boat in 
a day’s fishing there are considered commonplace during the 
peak of the run. 


Wuen. More sailfish are seen when a northwester starts to 
blow than at any other time. 

During December, the wind is apt to veer around the 
compass day after day. Coming out of the northwest at 
dawn, it eases around to an easterly quarter by late after- 
noon. Further, mild weather accompanied by light breezes is 
the rule during this season. December, therefore, gets the 
call as the month offering the most dependable sailfishing 
for northern anglers. The first half of January rates a close 
second. After that, until the middle of April, the weather is 
just as likely to be against you as with you. 


Boats. Top flight cruisers, operated by dependable, efficient 
guides, are open for charter at each of the points mentioned. 
Boats sailing from the main public docks are safe, comforta- 
ble and moderately fast. The vast majority are twin-powered 
and equipped with a marine radiophone. 


CHARTER Costs. This is a poor item on which to economize. 
The rate varies from $30 to $40 per day for the boat, ac- 
cording to where you go and when you fish. In the long run, 
half-day charters do not produce good fishing and generally 
wind up as unsatisfactorily to you as to the guide. He is 
just as anxious as you are to put up a sailfish flag or two. 

If three anglers charter a boat at $35 a day, that is less 
than $12 apiece for a full day’s sport. For two couples, it is 
less than $20 for each of the men. When you consider you 
are chartering a boat valued at from $5,000 to $15,000, plus 
the services of a guide and his mate, for $35 for a day’s work, 
you are getting a bargain and he is making precious little 
money on the deal. 

Arrange all details of your charter prior to departure. 


You cannot always pick up a top-grade boat at the last 
minute. 


TACKLE AND GapgeEts. All good boats are fully equipped 

with proper tackle. Unless you are an experienced angler, 

equipped with the proper tackle, leave your own outfits at 

home. Do not bother with guns, binoculars, pet lures or 

other unnecessary gadgets. Take your camera, by all means. 

Aside from that, your guide will have everything needed. 
(Continued on page 75) 
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National Motor Boat Show 


S has been the case in recent years, the Annual Motor 
Boat Show will usher in the new year for all those 
nautically inclined when it opens its doors on January 10th 
at the Grand Central Palace, New York. Coming about 
midway between the past and the coming yachting seasons, 
the Show is really the opening gun of the summer’s cam- 
paign. 

This year, in spite of such distractions as war abroad, 
elections at home, and the like, the Show promises to lose 
none of its interest or glamor. The National Association of 
Engine and Boat Manufacturers, which operates the big 
exhibition, advises us that space reservations are equal to 
or better than in previous years, with a record number of 
exhibitors signing up on allotment day. So all of our old 
friends will be back, as in past years, and many new ones. 
In addition to this, boating and racing organizations are 
scheduling an unusual number of meetings for Show Week, 
so that something will be doing every day of the week 
between January 10th and 18th. 

This year’s Show is the thirty-sixth such annual exhibit 
in New York, and it has done much in those intervening 
years to make the public ‘‘boat minded.”’ No more practical 
way could be found for the boat and engine industry to 
show to the public the tremendous development in boats 
and engines or to bring home to them the value of the 
pleasure boat for recreational purposes. It has done an 
excellent job, and it has met a real 


than 19,396. The total of such boats has now nearly reached 
the 300,000 mark. This figure, as most of you know, does 
not include the thousands of additional craft owned and 
operated on lakes and inland waters not under Federal 
jurisdiction. 

An interesting feature of these figures that has a bearing 
on what has been said above is the fact that the greatest 
growth in the new boats numbered has come on fresh water 
in ‘the middle and southwestern sections of the country. 
Some of it has come from the creation of new lakes, the 
outgrowth of power and water projects, both Federal and 
State. Yet the greatest spurt was in the Great Lakes region, 
whose residents are just beginning to become alive to and 
make use of the facilities that have heretofore been but little 
used. In this region alone 6573 additional boats were 
awarded numbers during the first half of this year. It’s a 
good sign. 


First Naval Reserve Class Graduates 


The first group of young Naval Reserve Officers under 
the Navy’s training plan was graduated in mid-November 
from the U. 8. S. Illinois, in New York. Some 264 strong, 
these men were enrolled in Class V-7 of the Reserve in 
midsummer as apprentice seamen and took a month’s cruise 
in the battleship Wyoming. After this, those who qualified 
were given an intensive three months’ course in the Illinois 
with the status of midshipmen. Those who graduated will be, 

or have been, assigned to duty on 





need in the lives of those who turn 
to the water for pleasure and 
health. More power to it! And if the 


DATE FOR JANUARY ISSUE 


the various naval vessels. We ex- 
tend our congratulations to those 
who succeeded in passing the rigid 














plans for this year’s Show are any 
indication, they prove that the 
popularity of boating is such that 
the future of the sport is assured in 
all parts of the United States wher- 
ever there is water to float a boat. 


Gain in Registered Craft 


Speaking of this growth in popu- 
larity of boats as a means of recrea- 
tion, the figures made available this 
fall as to the increase in the use of 
boats on Federal-controlled waters 
are a most healthful sign. In the 
first six months of 1940, numbered 
motor boats increased by no less 





We want to advise the subscribers and 
readers of YAcHTING that the January 
issue will not be published until January 
7th. This is made necessary by the fact 
that it will be the Special Show Number, 
containing a complete description of the 
Motor Boat Show. As it will be impossi- 
ble to get the information for this ma- 
terial too far in advance, the date of issue 
has been put forward one week. We are 
announcing this now, so that those who 
look for the magazine on the first of the 
month will know that the date has been 
changed for this one issue and that it will 
be mailed to subscribers on January 
7th. [Eprror] 








requirements of the work involved. 
Other classes from other training 
centers will follow along at regular 
intervals throughout the winter and 
will receive instruction at sea as 
well as ashore. 

The Navy’s plan for the training 
of civilians is a modification of that 
used in the World War but is more 
comprehensive and thorough, by 
reason of its not being carried out 
under actual war conditions as in 
1917 and 1918. We also felicitate 
the Navy, not only for the excel- 
lence of its plan but for the quality 
of the material it was able to select 
for the making of future officers. 
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UNITED STATES POWER SQUADRONS 
INSTRUCTION 


Elementary Classes in Piloting and Small Boat Handling 


O bring to the attention of yachtsmen the excellent work being 

done by the United States Power Squadrons in the instruction of 
newcomers to the sport of boating, Yacutrne publishes herewith 
a schedule and directory of their Elementary Classes in Piloting and 
Small Boat Handling. These classes are given without charge and are 
open to all men who are interested and, in most cases, to women and 
children. The subjects covered include Equipment, Rules of the 
Road, Seamanship, Safety, the Compass, Aids to Navigation, Charts 
and Piloting, Manners and Customs. 

At the end of the course, examinations are given. Men passing 
this examination may become members of the Squadrons and con- 
tinue with courses in Advanced Piloting, Junior Navigation, and 


Navigation. 


Although not all Squadrons furnished class schedules, YACHTING 
will be glad to forward to the proper officials requests for information 


on classes within their territories. 


Squadron 
Marblehead 


Boston 


Providence, R. I. 


Fall River 


New London 


Springfield 


Hartford 


New Britain 


Middletown 


New Haven 


Housatonic River 


Norwalk 


Stamford 


Greenwich 


Mohawk-Hudson 


Mid Hudson 


New York 


Brooklyn 


Staten Island 


Meeting 
Place 


Amer. Legion Hall 


Latin Hall, 
Teacher’s College 


Providence 
Y.M.C.A, 


Fall River H. S. 


New London Y. C., 
Burr’s Dock, 
New London 


Springfield Y.C., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Morse Business 
College, 
Hartford, Conn. 


New Britain 
Y.M.C.A. 


Woodrow Wilson 
High School, 
Room 102, 
Middletown, Conn. 
Mason Laboratory 
Lecture Room, 

9 Hillhouse Ave., 
New Haven, Conn. 
Borck & Stevens 
Auditorium, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Center Junior 
High School, 
Norwalk, Conn. 
Franklin School, 
Stamford, Conn. 


Greenwich H. S., 
Greenwich, Conn. 


Y.M.C.A., 
Albany, N. Y. 


Poughkeepsie 
Y.M.C.A. 


H. 8S. of Commerce, 
65th St., West, at 
Broadway, 

New York City 


(Undecided) 


McKee Vocational 
High School, 
St. George, N. Y. 


First 
Meeting 


10/23 


1/27 


1/9 


1/9 


10/11 


11/21 


11/4 


1/30 


1/31 


10/22 


1/20 


1/21 


1/24 


1/7 


1/27 


1/28 


1/23 


Day & 
Time 
Wed. 
7:30 
p.m. 
Mon. 
7:30 
p.m. 
Thurs. 
8:00 
p.m. 
Thurs. 
8:00 
p.m. 
Fri. 
7:30 
p.m. | 
Mon. 
8:00 
p.m. 
Wed. 
7:30 
p.m. 
Thurs. 
7:30 
p.m. 
Mon. 
7:00 
p.m. 


Thurs. 
8:00 
p.m. 


Mon. 
8:00 
p.m. 
Tues. 
8:00 
p.m. 
Tues. 
8:00 
p.m. 
Mon. 
8:00 
p.m. 
Thurs. 
8:00 
p.m. 
Tues. 
8:00 
p.m. 
Mon, 
7:30 
p.m, 


Thurs. 
8:00 
p.m. 


Further 
Information 


Harold T. N. Smith, 
60 Grove St., 
Salem, Mass. 


Dr. A. N. Drury, 
100 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Comdr. T. E. Cobb, 
869 Broadway, 
E. Providence, R. I. 


Ray T. Hobson, 
70 Reed St., 
Fall River, Mass. 


John A. Connor, 
901 Pequot Ave., 
New London, Conn. 


Comdr. E. 8. DeMeyer, 
14 Windsor PI., 
Longmeadow, Mass. 


L. Wason, . 
1183 Farmington Ave., 
W. Hartford, Conn. 


Dr. C. E. Wilcox, 
Crossway, 
Kensington, Conn. 


J. Marshall Bailey, 
203 Hunting Hill Ave., 
Middletown, Conn. 


E. John Rodee, 
130 Belleview Ave., 
W. Haven, Conn. 


W. Eben Burr, 
110 Elm 8t., 
Fairfield, Conn. 


Lewis Wardell, 
38 East Ave., 
Norwalk, Conn. 


William P. Mosely, 
169 Greyrock PI., 
Stamford, Conn. 


William P. Mosely, 
169 Greyrock PIl., 
Stamford, Conn. 


Paul Hourigan, 
Mt. Hope, 
Kenwood, Albany, N. Y. 


Dr. Thomas M. Proctor, 
State Hospital, 
Beacon, N. Y. 


Lewis H. Johnson, 
507 Fifth Ave., 
Rm. 905, N. Y. 


Loren L. Butler, 

55 Hanson Place, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ned C. Port, 

281 St. Pauls Ave., 
Staten Island, N. Y. 





Squadron 
Neptune 


Southold, L. I. 
Southampton, L. I. 


Northern N. J. 


Shrewsbury 


South Jersey 
Patapsco River 
Potomac River 


Hampton Roads 


St. Petersburg 
New Orleans 
Syracuse 
Sodus Bay 


Rochester 


Buffalo 
Pittsburgh 
Akron 
Conneaut 
Cleveland 
Sandusky 
Dayton 
Cincinnati 


Grand Rapids 


Saginaw 
Bay City 
Duluth 


Tacoma 


Meeting First Day & 
Place Meeting Time 
Huntington H. §S., 1/22 Wed. 
Huntington, L. I. 8:00 
p.m. 
Southold H. S. 1/20 Mon. 
Southold, L. I. 8:00 
p.m. 
Southampton 1/23. Thurs. 
Grade School 8:00 
p.m. 
Columbia H. S., 1/20 Mon. 
Maplewood, N. J. 7:30 
p.m. 
(Undecided) 1/? 
Salem H. §&., 11/4 Mon. 
Salem, N. J. 7:30 
p.m, 
Maryland Y.C., 1/16 Thurs. 
Broening Park, 8:00 
Baltimore p.m, 
U.S. Dept.of Commerce 1/9 Thurs. 
Auditorium, 8:00 
Washington, D.C. p.m. 
J. W. Daniel School, 1/9 Thurs. 
Newport News, Va. 
St. Petersburg Y.C., 1/12 Mon. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 8:00 
p.m. 
Southern Y. C., 11/11 Mon. 
New Orleans, La. 
Board of Education 11/12 Mon 
Bldg., 
Genesee St., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Commercial Bldg., 11/27 Wed. 
165 E. Union 8t.; 8:00 
Newark, N. Y. p.m. 
Catherine Strong 1/14 Tues. 
Hall, 7:30 
University Ave., p.m, 
Rochester 
2290 Delaware Ave., Class Tues. 
Buffalo Started 8:00 
p.m. 
Frick School, Class Tues. 
Oakland, Pittsburgh Started 7:30 
p.m. 
Univ. of Akron, 1/10 
Engineer’s Bldg. 
Bidwell Cafe, 1/17. Fri. 
234 Broad St. 7:30 
Conneaut, Ohio p.m, 
Harvey’s Restaurant, 11/4 Mon. 
Cleveland Terminal 7:00 
p.m. 
Junior High School, 10/1 Tues, 
Sandusky, Ohio p.m. 
Third Nat’l Bldg., 10/17 Thurs. 
Dayton, Ohio 8:00 
p.m. 
University of 11/18 Thurs, 
Cincinnati 8:00 
p.m. 
Morton Hotel, 1/7 Tues. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 7:30 
p.m, 
Central High 1/9 Thurs. 
School, 7:30 
Saginaw, Mich. p.m. 
Blind Institute, 1/9 Thurs. 
Bay City, Mich. 7:30 
p.m. 
Duluth Central lst week 
High School, in 
Duluth, Minn. Jan. 
Tacoma Y.C., 1/14 Tues. 
Tacoma, Wash. 7:30 


p.m. 
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Further 
Information 


J. Vernon Downing, 
East Norwich, 
Long Island, N. Y. 


Edward H. Foster, 
119 Griffing Ave., 
Riverhead, N. Y. 


Same as above 


Arthur M. Meeker, 
515 So. Chestnut St., 
Westfeld, N. J. 


Chas. P. Irwin, Jr., 
Red Bank, N. J. 


Comdr. M. R. Guice, 
15 Chestnut St., 
Pitman, N. J. 


Edward E. Warren, 
2436 St. Paul St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Ralph C. Smith, 
3723 Van Ness St., 
Washington, D. C. 


E. B. Rowe, Jr., 
100 Pocahontas PI., 
Indian River Park, 
Hampton, Va. 


Charles 8. West, 
331 Eighteenth Ave., 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


George Rappleyea, 
Higgins Industries 


Dana W. Norris, 
178 Edgehill Rd., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


J. Donald Welch, 
North Rose, N. Y. 


Arther J. Gosnell, 
Lawyers Cooperative 
Pub. Company, 
Aqueduct Bldg., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


P. J. Hunt, 
2290 Delaware Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Dr. Paul L. Jenny, 
Medical Arts Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Forrest J. Swartz, 
815 So. High Street, 
Akron, Ohio 


Claude H. Drake, 
239 Reig Ave., 
Conneaut, Ohio 


Charles Wallach, 
313 Riverdale Dr., 
Rocky River, Ohio 


George W. Still, 
409 Columbus Ave., 
Sandusky, Ohio 


John Dale, 
Reibold Bldg., 
Dayton, Ohio 


Harvey Gindele, 
6219 Orchard Lane, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


George T. Brown, 
602 Peoples National 
Bank Bidg., 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Edward C. Davidson, 


1206 Main 8t., 
Essexville, Mich. 


Same as above 


Wilfred George, 
3027 Minnesota Ave., 
Duluth, Minn. 


R. C, Baurdose, 
1132 Fife Street, N., 
Tacoma, Wash. 
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‘“‘PENELOPE III’ 




















Modern in appearance, fittings and furnishings — 
even to “tear drop” ports — this motor yacht was 
designed and built by her owner, Richard Beymer, 
of Painesville, Ohio. “Penelope Ill’ is 65’ in length 
over all, 15’ 6’’ beam and 4’ 6” draft. Two 6-cylin- 
der Buda-Lanova Diesel engines of 85 horse power 
each, with 3:1 reduction gears, turning Columbian 
propellers, give a cruising speed of 12 m.p.h. 


The yacht is planked with Philippine mahogany, 
finished bright, while mahogany, walnut and maple 
are used below. At the left are two views of the 
lounge and below is the pilot house. 





WHAT OUR READERS SAY 


> King Neptune’s English 
The Editor: 


I should like very much to meet and know 
Mr. Jerry Graham. He is a man after my own 
heart. His story called ‘King Neptune’s Eng- 
lish,”’ in a recent issue of YAcHTING, attracts 
attention to a fault of long standing. We have 
not only abused the English language in 
general, but our yachtsmen have been top- 
notchers in this respect. 

Now, Mr. Yachtsman, there are two kinds 
of nautical English. Our newspapers affect 
what I call the literary kind. They love to say 
“prow,’”’ call a wharf a “dock,” speak of a 
vessel as “it,” have her “captained” or 
‘‘tillered’’ and her club ‘commodored,”’ her 
anchor “cast” and ‘‘ weighed’’ and so on. The 
real sailor “lets go his anchor” and “gets” his 
anchor when he weighs, or ‘‘ heaves up.’’ Heis 
never ‘‘on’’ a vessel. He is always “‘in”’ her. 
Dr. Johnson, who hated the sea, knew the 
right word. He said: ‘‘Sir, being in a ship is 
being in a gaol with the chance of getting 
drowned.”’ 

While on the subject of precision of speech, 
Mr. Yachtsman, if you’re not cocksure of 
yourself, use ‘boat’? only when describing 
something small enough to be propelled by 
oars. To help you remember this I’ll quote 
McFee: ‘‘ Never call a ship a boat. It’s bad 
manners. It’s like calling a lady a fine 
female.” 

CHARLTON L. SMITH 
Marblehead, Mass. 


> Courtesy At Sea 
The Editor: 


I have just returned from a cruise Down 
East in a small auxiliary sloop during which 
several incidents occurred which, | think, 
should be brought to the attention of the 
yachting public. They have to do mainly 
with the matter of courtesy at sea. 

One day, off Cape Elizabeth, we sighted a 
power boat in distress. Her crew was fran- 
tically waving an American flag. Her fuel 
pump had broken down and she had been 
drifting helplessly for an hour or so. Although 
several power boats had passed, none had 
paid any attention. We immediately took her 
in tow and took her into Portland which was 
not on our itinerary as a port of call. On the 
way in, a power boat passed us and we hailed 
her, asking if she would mind taking over the 
tow since we did not want to continue to port. 
The owner’s manner, in announcing that he 
was not going into port himself, was very 
rude. 

On the return trip we were proceeding 
under power from Fishers Island up the 
Sound toward Duck Island. In the morning 
it was foggy, visibility being not more than an 
eighth of a mile. In accordance with the in- 
ternational rules, we were blowing one blast 
on the fog horn once every minute. Off New 
London, the traffic was quite heavy and sev- 
eral boats appeared out of the fog, without 
having made any attempt to blow a horn. 
One schooner proceeding under power did 
not blow until she heard our blast and some 


of the boats in the Stamford-Vineyard Light- 
ship race did not blow at all, even when we 
were close aboard. I realize that most yachts- 
men proceed on the theory that the other 
man will blow and that racing skippers fear 
that if they blow their fog horns it will give 
their position away to competitors. However, 
I think this, to say the least, is a highly dan- 
gerous practice. I believe the accident in that 
same race was evidence of the danger of this 
practice. It seems to me that such negligence 
should call for severe penalties. 

Another form of discourtesy practiced by 
a good many power boat owners is that of 
coming close at high speed to a boat under 
sail. Later on, that same day, after the fog 
had burned off and we were under sail, two 
power boats altered course so as to approach 
within twenty feet of us, passing at full speed 
and giving us a considerable wash. 

I am sorry to complain of these things but 
am extremely anxious to have the situation 
corrected. 

THomas W. ARMITAGE 
New York City 


> Sail Patching Made Easy 
The Editor: 


The sailor with a tear in his sail no longer 
need fret about the time wasted in putting 
in a patch. A new “liquid thread” that can 
be purchased at any five-and-dime store will 
do the trick in no time at all. Take a patch, 
brush on the “liquid thread,”’ repeat over the 
tear in the area to be covered, allow to dry, 
put on another coat and, after it has dried, 
lay the patch over the tear and apply pres- 
sure with the hands. The resulting job will be 
as strong as iron; if a patch is placed over the 
other side of the sail, it will be doubly strong. 


As soon as the patch has been applied you - 


can hoist sail and get under way. 

I can vouch for the holding qualities of the 
cement; I’ll never patch another sail with 
needle and thread. I also used the cement for 
holding the canvas together in recovering the 
deck and it is still holding. 


AMBROSE UCHTYAMADA 
Jackson Heights, L. I. 


> A Dangerous Reef 
The Editor: 


You would be doing a favor to your sub- 
scribers and others if you would call atten- 
tion to the dangerous condition existing at 
the Buzzards Bay end of the Cape Cod 
Canal where a boulder reef, the remainder of 
the western end of Hog Island, lies about two 
feet under water at low tide and projects out, 
unbuoyed, to the western bank of the dredged 
channel. It is the one place in the whole canal 
which needs a marker and the recent placing 
of a black can to the southwestward, in- 
tended to mark the western channel into 
Onset Bay, has, to my mind, greatly in- 
creased the danger (see diagram). I believe it 
a conservative statement that between 
twenty-five and fifty boats have come to 
grief on this reef within the last two years. 


NEW BUOYS 
© 





That this condition is not a menace only 
to non-professionals is evidenced by the fact 
that the U. S. Engineers’ dredge General 
Marshall, which had certainly passed through 
the canal five hundred times, struck this reef 
about two years ago hard enough so she was 


_ grounded and sank in shoal water a mile or so 


to the westward. The very next day a buoy 
setter came up from Woods Hole and in- 
stalled a black can where it was needed but 
this was removed after a few months. 


GREGORY W. GROVER 
Boston 


> Schooner “Seven Seas” in Honolulu 
The Editor: 

I enclose a letter from a friend who has 
sailed his schooner Seven Seas over most of 
the seven seas. He built the beat himself, 
learned to sail, and was aground forty-one 
days on the beach in South America. After 
the wreck, he made his way alone to the 
nearest village, with a broken leg, was hauled 
off and continued cruising. I have never seen 
a word in print about him. 


RaLpH ZIMMERMAN 
Sarasota, Fla. 


“Tt kind of looks like our dreamland in the 
South Seas is going to get all shot to hell,’ 
what with internal revolutions down there 
and all that. There are a lot of small boats 
that left the coast starting on extended 
voyages, but Honolulu is as far as they get. 
There are three small ketches on the way 
here now, and they should arrive within the 
next few weeks. If things keep up here the 
way they are by spring [ think we will be 
leaving for the mainland and do some south- 
eastern Alaskan cruising. 

“You want to know what kind of gangs we 
had going from Panama to Hunolulu. Well, 
we took a party in Panama but sent them 
back up from South America. From there 
through the Galapagos and the South Seas, 
we were absolutely alone and everything 
worked out fine.. Then, just before we left 
Raiatea for Honolulu, four boys came to us 
and wanted us to ship them back to the 
States. We had“them on board for about 
sixty days, and they were fairly decent boys; 
but that is the end of our ever taking any- 
body with us on the boat again. . . . 

“Why could not they [the warring na- 
tions] have waited another ten years and let 
us guys get our cruising done before they 
had to mess up the whole works? I guess 
we'll just have to make the best of it.” 

Witu1amM T. Murnan 
Honolulu, T. H. 
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A flotilla of Kohinoors maneuvering for a start in a race on Keuka Lake. The 
boats are 15’ 3” long and are the product of the Wright-Built Boat Co. 


THE MONTH 


> Princeton Wins Boston Dinghy Club Cup 


Following up their spring triumph in the 
Intercollegiate Yacht Racing Association 
Dinghy Championships with another victory 
in the tenth competition for the Boston 
Dinghy Club’s Challenge Cup, Princeton’s 
crack skippers, F. Gardner Cox, Jr., and §. 
Trevor Pardee, consolidated their claim for 
successors of Tech in intercollegiate dinghy 
ranks. The series was sailed on the Charles 
River Basin, October 27th. 

It was the Tigers’ first leg on this major 
college trophy which has been held by M.L.T., 
Cornell, Brown, and Williams; but there was 
no questioning of their superiority over the 
big field this fall, although the actual margin 
of four points over the Harvard entries was 
slim. When the racing ended, Princeton’s 
total was ten points greater but Pardee, 
realizing that his team could not be beaten, 
withdrew from a race, in which he had en- 
tered a protest after being forced into a 
mark, rather than contest the point. 

His team mate, Cox, was the high point 
scorer in the regatta, with 42 points com- 
piled on a first, two seconds and a fifth in the 
red division finals. Pardee, had he not with- 
drawn, would have tied for the blue division 
lead with Bill Cornell of Northeastern. 

A field of 21 colleges put in its appearance 
for the Boston Dinghy Club Cup final but, 
counting the 13 teams eliminated in the 
non-member trials the previous week-end, 
Princeton really prevailed over a record 
turnout of 34 colleges. In a moderate WNW 
breeze, which made for brisk racing in a 
shifty wind, these 21 contestants engaged in 
a semi-final qualifying round during the 
morning. This racing saw M.I.T. lead one 
group with 65 points while Princeton headed 
the other with a 56-point total in trials which 
reduced the fleet to a dozen. 

The promise of the defending Tech crews 
in the semi-finals~-was not sustained in the 
afternoon finals and M.I.T., dropping to fifth 
place to tie with Northeastern, suffered its 
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worst defeat in five years of college dinghy 
racing. Jerry Coe, star of last spring’s tri- 
umph, ran into difficulties and failed to 
support Dick Knapp’s good sailing. 

The bulk of Princeton’s opposition came 
from Harvard whose freshman skipper, 
David Noyes, of Cold Spring Harbor, out- 
shone the veteran Roger Willcox and 
the Coast Guard Academy skippers, Roy 
Hutchins, of Miami, and Austen Wagner, of 
New Rochelle, who made by far the best 
showing yet turned in by the New London 
cadets in this sport. Dartmouth’s sophomore 
helmsmen, Warner Willcox and Emil Mos- 
bacher, Jr., were right up in the fight. Navy’s 
actual sailing record was far better than the 
final score indicates as the midshipmen 
suffered heavily in the flood of protests that 
kept the judges working long after the racing 
halted, but the Brown and Williams teams 
were below usual form as the score of the 
finals read: Princeton, 71; Harvard, 67; 
Coast Guard, 61; Dartmouth, 60; M.I.T. 
and Northeastern, 57 each; Navy, 47; Brown 
and Williams, 44 each; Michigan, 40; Boston 
University, 34; and Tufts, 26. 

The colleges at Cambridge which failed to 
make the finals engaged in a consolation 
series which was won by New Hampshire, 
featuring as skippers Andy Turner and a girl 
helmsman, Ruth Dickson, with 63 points, to 
scores of Armour Tech and Lafayette of 62 
each; Yale, 60; Trinity, 41; Haverford, 28; 
Holy Cross, 23; and McGill, 11. 

LEonarD M. Fow.e 


> Edmund Lang 


It is with deep regret that we have to 
announce the death, on November Ist, of 
Edmund Lang, for many years chairman 
of the Race Committee of the New York 
Yacht Club and one of the best known and 
most liked yachtsmen in the United States. 
He was stricken with a heart attack while 
on a train returning to New York from 
Washington, D. C. He was sixty years of age. 
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Although “Eddie” Lang, as he was af- 
fectionately called by his friends, had been 
sailing and racing yachts for some forty 
years, he is perhaps best known to the 
general public as chairman of the Race 
Committee of the New York Yacht Club 
during the last three races for the America’s 
Cup, sailed off Newport, where his ability, 
his judgment, his tact and his never failing 
good will contributed much to the successful 
running of these tense matches. Never once 
was there complaint of the course, the line, 
or of failure to attend to any detail of these 
important races. Only the protests of Sop- 
with and Vanderbilt in the 1934 match 
disturbed the equanimity of these three 
series and calied for all Mr. Lang’s diplo- 
matic skill and experience to prevent a rup- 
ture that would have cut deep into the 
relations between British and American 
yachtsmen. 

A resident of Brooklyn for most of his life, 
Edmund Lang started sailing on Gravesend 
Bay in small boats in the early years of this 
century. In 1913, he purchased the sloop 
Banzai, one of the famous N.Y.Y.C. 30- 
footers, and he has kept her, sailed her, and 
even raced her, on occasion, ever since. She 
was in commission this last summer and Mr. 
Lang sailed her up to within a few weeks of 
his death. She was one of the few “Thirties” 
to retain her original name throughout her 
long career. 

In 1913, Mr. Lang became a member of 
the New York Yacht Club and during his 
long membership served the club on many 
committees. In 1925, he first served on the 
race committee under Gherardi Davis, and 
three years later became its chairman, a post 
that he held through 1938. His work in this 
position endeared him to yachtsmen every- 
where, and he will be greatly missed. 

Mr. Lang’s other yacht club affiliations 
were with the Cruising Club of America, the 
Manhasset Bay, the Seawanhaka Corinthian 
and the Belle Harbor Yacht Clubs. 
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The new clubhouse of the Royal Hong Kong Yacht Club, 





-T. F. Kilkenny 


opened this year, is an interesting structure of modern design 


> Hugh M. Wharton 


Junior yachting in the United States lost 
one of its best friends and most ardent work- 
ers in the death in October of Hugh Wharton, 
for many years head of the Junior Yacht 
Racing Association of Long Island Sound. 
He died at his home in Southport, Conn. 

Long interested in young people, in getting 
them better facilities for training and sailing 
and in building up a reserve body of enthusi- 
astic yachtsmen for the future, Mr. Wharton, 
as long ago as 1923, foresaw the need of a 
special organization whose interest was 
wholly devoted to the younger yachtsmen. 
He believed that racing offered the greatest 
incentive for this objective, and thought that 
more juniors would be encouraged to take 
part in the sport if the competition were 
limited to those of their own age and with 
about the same amount of experience. 

In the summer of 1923, Mr. Wharton was 
chairman of the Pequot Yacht Club Race 
Committee. That year Roderick McNeil, of 
the Pequot Club, donated a perpetual trophy 
to the club for junior racing, and Hugh 
Wharton suggested to the Yacht Racing As- 
sociation of Long Island Sound that that 
body undertake supervision of the competi- 
tion for it. This organization suggested a 
junior association and, in 1924, the Junior 
Yacht Racing Association of Long Island 
Sound was organized, largely through Mr. 
Wharton’s personal efforts. 

Following out the thought of the donor of 
the trophy, two series of races were held to- 
ward the end of every season; one, the Junior 
series, for crews less than eighteen years old, 
and the other, the Midget series, for crews 
less than fifteen years old, each series being 
open to crews of three members from any 
club in the Long Island Sound district and 
each being for the class championship of the 
Sound. 

Subsequently, there was established an 
Annual Regatta at Larchmont on one day 
during Race Week, open to boats from the 
Six-Metre Class down to the very smallest 
sailing craft. These were manned solely by 
boys or girls who had not passed their eight- 


eenth birthday. These races are staged with 
the same formality as any regular race on the 
Long Island Sound schedule and the number 
of starters, usually about eighty, shows 
clearly that when opportunity is offered 
response from the juniors will be satisfactory. 

Hugh Wharton had the vision to foresee 
this. He worked untiringly on the junior idea 
and his efforts are today apparent in nearly 
every yachting locality where racing is a 
major activity. The juniors of America owe 
much to him. Always helpful, with a deep 
understanding of youth and advocating, al- 
ways, the best there was in the sport, he will 
be missed by juniors and seniors alike. 


> Fageol Retains West Coast Title 


Three straight firsts and a perfect score of 
1200 points signalized a defender’s victory for 
Lou Fageol’s Gold Cup racer So-Long in the 
fifth annual running of the Pacific Coast 


. speed boat championships at Newport Har- 


bor, Cal., November 10th. Never pushed and 
running before a record crowd that enjoyed 
the ideal weather conditions, Fageol’s time 
was 16:26.4, speed 54.711, against his 1939 
championship record of 14:33.3, speed 61.941, 
and his world championship record of 97.447 
m.p.h., established on the same bay last 
March 17th. 

The Ventnor-built So-Long, carrying her 
Fageol-built 600 hp. V-six, hung up a second 
distinctive record of being the only entry in 
this classic event ever to complete all three 
heats of fifteen miles in any one of its five 
competitions. This, because it is definitely 
an engine endurance test, rather than one of 
hull design and skillful piloting, as the long 
list of losing expert pilots has aptly demon- 
strated. 

Thomas Ince’s new 225 Class entry, So- 
What, skillfully maintained second position 
to So-Long in all three heats, pushing Arthur 
L. Bobrick’s Gold Cup El Torbellino, driven 
by Don Steans, into third position where she 
limped along with two broken valves in one 
cylinder bank, to nose out Dudley Valen- 
tine’s “‘225” Miss Hollywood, in fourth place 
through failure to start in the second heat. 
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In the 135 Class, Dick Hallett, piloting 
Holiday IT, was also a three-time first winner, 
at 49.342 m.p.h., topping Larry Walker, in 
Tittle Butch, by almost twenty seconds and 
leading Dwight Avery, in Jdolon, and Marvin 
Erisman, with No Name (tied for third place 
on points), by 26 and 29 seconds, respec- 
tively. Bill Tricano’s Sweet Sixty, Kenneth 
Ingram’s Excalibur and Clarence Heier’s 
War Baby trailed. 

Sponsored by the California Yacht Club, 
the committee in charge of the event was C. 
King Brugman, senior vice president of the 
A.P.B.A., Charles Pansing and M. J. 
Benjamin. 

Jim MEDFORD 


> A Desperate Voyage | 


According to a United Press despatch from 
Nassau, dated October 31st, a 16-foot boat 
arrived the previous day at the island of 
Eleuthera, Bahamas, with two of the crew of 
the British freighter Anglo-Saxon. The steam- 
ship had been caught by a German raider 
500 miles southwest of the Azores, and sunk. 

Seven men climbed aboard the life boat, 
two of them wounded by machine gun fire. 
These two men died at sea and two others, 
after prolonged suffering from hunger and 
thirst, jumped overboard to end their ordeal. 
Another slashed his throat with a razor. The 
two survivors, Robert George Tapscott, of 
Cardiff, Wales, and Wilbert Roy Widdi- 
combe, of Newport, England, sailed the boat 
to the west and south until the Bahamas 
were reached, a distance of about 2200 
nautical miles. 

They had to rely on rain water for drinking 
and, when this failed, they went for eight 
days without a drop. For fifty-five days their 
food consisted of seaweed, one flying fish and 
one gar. Widdicombe lost eighty pounds but 
was able to walk when land was reached while 
Tapscott was in such bad shape that he had 
to be carried ashore. 

But what a voyage! Fifty-five days at sea 
in a 16-footer without supplies! 





Hugh M. Wharton 
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> The 1940 Moth Regatta 


The International Moth Boat Regatta, 
held at Elizabeth City, N. C., October 18th- 
20th, attracted thirty-one of the country’s 
top flight Moths for the ten events, chief 
among which was the race for the Antonia 
Trophy, indicative of the world’s champion- 
ship of the class. 

The first race, sailed in a strong breeze, 
brought out ten starters in the Junior 
Championship race. Bobby Parker, of 
Daytona Beach, Fla., won, covering the 
three and one-half miles in 35 minutes in 
Miss Behave. Douglas Alexander, of Elizabeth 
City, was second in Dopey and Jack Kelly, 
of Pitman, N. J., took third in Fornaz. 

Next came the first heat of the interclub 
team race in which four Moths from each of 
six clubs competed. Roscoe Stevenson, of 
the Pasquotank Y.C., won in Toodle-Oo, 
followed by a team-mate, Dorr Willey, who 
sailed Lucky into second place. Charley 
Higgins, in Small Fry, and Harry Henderson, 
Jr., in Dopey, finished high enough for the 
Pasquotank River Y.C. to score 7914 points 
and win. In the final heat, on the second day, 
Higgins took second and Stevenson third, 
giving victory to their team despite the 
fact that Willey was unable to finish. 
Elizabeth City was second on the final stand- 
ing followed by Atlantic City, Miami, 
Ocean View, Millville and Lake Garrison. 
Stevenson, with a first and an eighth, and 
Higgins, with a second and an eighth, were 
- awarded the Selig Gold Challenge Trophy 
as the two skippers from the same club who 
had the highest number of points. 

Twenty-two boats started in the race for 
the North Carolina Governor’s Cup, won 
by Russell Post, of Atlantic City, sailing 
Ara. Jack Vail, of Norfolk, Va., was second 
with Rebel, and Billy Letts, of St. Petersburg, 
Fla., was third, in Miss Behave. Aleta Van 
Sant, in her Stormy, took the Girls’ National 
Championship from a field of eleven, with 
Peggy Kammerman second in Miss Behave. 
Both hail from Atlantie City. Miss Van Sant 





Miss Aleta Van Sant, winner of the National 
Open Championship of the Moth Class and 
the Girls’ National and International titles 





repeated the next day in the Girls’ Interna- 
tional, Eleanor Vogt, of Philadelphia, being 
second in Dopey and Frances Garr, of 
Atlantic City, taking third place in Ara. 

The Junior International Championship 
brought out a record number of skippers, 
who must be under sixteen‘years of age to 
enter. This was anybody’s race and the most 
exciting of the meet. On the windward leg, 
a “dog fight”? developed between Douglas 
Alexander, 1939 champion, in Dopey, Rodney 
Forman, in Small Fry, and Eddie Gasch, in 
Lucky. All three are from Elizabeth City. 
Gasch won by two lengths, with Forman in 
second place and Alexander third. 

The National Open Championship brought 
out every Moth at the regatta and for the 
first time in the history of the Class a 
feminine skipper was the winner. Aleta Van 
Sant, in Stormy, took the lead at the first 
mark and won by a wide margin over Ed 
Channing, of Elizabeth City, sailing Imp 





Charles Stadler with the Antonia Trophy 
which he won at the 1940 International Moth 
Class regatta at Elizabeth City, N. C. 
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“Ada Il,” built in Cienfuegos, 
Cuba, for John A. Squires, of 
New York, follows the lines of a 
Canary Islands fisherman. She. is 
37’ 6” in length over all, 10’ 0” 
beam and 5’ 6” draft. There is 
4000 pounds of lead on her keel 
and 4000 more inside. She carries 
640 square feet of canvas and has 
a 25 hp. Universal engine. She is 
built of ironwood, Cuban ma- 
hogany and male Spanish cedar. 
She recently started on a voyage 
through the West Indies 


Rosenfeld 


Too. Russell Post, in Ara, was third. Chan- 
ning won this event in ’38 and ’39 but had to 
yield his title this year. 

The Winston Smith Memorial Race was 
held on Sunday. In this contest, the names of 
the boats are drawn from a hat and each 
skipper sails some boat not his own. Del 
Jordan, of St. Petersburg, Fla., won in 
Rainbow. 

The race for the Antonia Trophy, the fea- 
ture event of the regatta, a 10-mile contest, 
was held on Sunday afternoon in a moderate 
northwester. Twenty-seven boats started. 
Dorr Willey got away in the lead and stayed 
there for a lap and a half. On the windward 
leg of the second lap, however, Charles 
Stadler, of Millville, N. J., sailing Sweetheart, 
overtook him and eventually finished the 
winner, with Higgins in third place. 

At the conclusion of the regatta, Mayor 
Jerome B. Flora, of Elizabeth City, awarded 
the trophies, assisted by President Ernest 
J. Sanders and Secretary Selby Stokes of the 
International Moth Class Association. 

SretBy STOKES 


> Richard Darrell 


On October 26th, Richard Darrell, a 
veteran yachtsman, and a member of an old 
Bermudian family, died at his home in Pem- 
broke, Bermuda. He was 74 years of age and 
had been confined to his house by illness for 
a year and a half. 

He was one of the original members of the 
Hamilton Dinghy Club and, in his younger 
days, had been one of the keenest and ablest 
dinghy racers in the Colony. He was an 
ardent yachtsman and, until his illness pre- 
vented activity, he and his yacht were con- 
stantly on the go in Bermudian waters. He 
was a member of the Royal Bermuda Yacht 
Club and was known for his love of sailing 
and fishing. Many yachtsmen from the 
United States who visited the Islands were 
among his close friends and he was always 
ready to entertain visiting yachtsmen. 

He is survived by a daughter, who lives in 
Bermuda, and an older brother, Edward F. 
Darrell, of New York City. 
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“Vanward,”’ B. H. Inness Brown’s Rhodes-designed 40-foot cutter 


> Gadgets on the Cutter “Vanward” 


When you want to make a boat more com- 
fortable, more convenient or a little better in 
almost any way, there’s no better source of 
help and advice than an experienced yachts- 
man who makes a hobby of working out his 
own solutions to similar problems. One of the 
best of these is B. H. Inness Brown who has 
developed a whole host of little conveniences 
to make life on his cutter Vanward more 
enjoyable and comfortable. 

First, in Vanward’s main cabin there is 
an improved version of the Root type berths 
(Fig. 1). These consist of a strip of canvas 
permanently fixed along the outboard edge 
and lashed to a galvanized pipe along the 
inboard edge. In the ordinary Root type 
berth, this pipe fits into a socket at each end 
and that’s all there is to it. Mr. Inness Brown, 
however, has designed husky square castings 
which are fastened to the ends of the pipe 
and fit into square-sided sockets mounted on 
the bulkheads. These special fittings permit 
the shape and height of the berth to be varied 
by winding up the canvas on the pipe. When 
under way and heeling over, it is slacked off 





to provide a deep, hard-to-roll-out-of sleep- 
ing place. In port, the canvas can be tightened 
up to the particular liking of the individual 





Figure 2 


sleeper and to provide sufficient clearance for 
the transom beneath, which is to be used as 
a berth also. During the day, the inboard 
edge of the berth is placed back along the 
outboard edge, and the canvas, from which 
the bedding need not be removed, hangs 
down to form a cushioned back rest for the 
transom. 

Vanward’s cockpit is most unusual and has 
at least three or four noteworthy features. 
First, there is the extension tiller (Fig. 2) 
which pulls out so that she can be steered 
from any point in the cockpit and even with 
the helmsman reaching out from the shelter 
of the doghouse. The tiller consists of two 
lengths of stainless steel tubing, one inside 
the other. A simple stop prevents the inner 
end from coming out too far and preserves 
sufficient overlap to assure a strong, steady 
tiller. 

The boat can also be steered by a wheel 
mounted on the after end of the doghouse and 
connected to a quadrant on the rudder post 
by cables (Fig. 3). The tightening of a single 
bolt on the quadrant puts the wheel in action. 
To insure comfort on long tricks at the 
wheel, a seat can be set up, hooking into the 
inside of the cockpit coaming and with legs 
at the inboard end held firmly between the 
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AT HOME 


AFLOAT 






Figure 3 


teak slats on the cockpit floor. Either a pair 
of buttock blocks or a chair back can be 
mounted on the seat with bolts and wing nuts. 
The former work out best when sailing at 
considerable angle of heel. 

The regular cockpit seats and the utiliza- 
tion of the space behind them and under the 
deck combine several novel ideas (Fig. 4). 
First, the seats slope back at a slight angle. 
This makes them infinitely more comfortable 
on any sailing angle and is not at all objec- 
tionable on an even keel. Under the seats, 
which are hinged at the rear, is storage space 
for various items of gear and equipment. The 
fact that these seats slope backward helps 
keep this locker space dry, for a couple of 





shallow troughs under the ends of the hinged 
section rapidly lead all rain water toward the 
scuppers. Directly behind the seats is a 
narrow space used as a catch-all for flashlight, 
spare line and the ends of jibsheet, main sheet, 
etc., things which are often found tumbling 
about the cockpit in a tangled mess. On 
Vanward, the space under the deck and 


(Continued on page 86) 








Figure 5 
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The numerous lockers, shelves and drawers shown here are useful in storing equipment for extensive cruising 


-. “HAL-WIN III,”” A HUSKY MOTOR-SAILER 


ROM the boards of the Furnans Yacht 

Agency, of New Bedford, comes this husky 
motor-sailer. She was built earlier in the year 
by the Casey Boat Building Company for 
Joel H. Atwood, of Boston. The owner named 
her Hal-Win III, cruised over 2000 miles in 
Maine and Canadian waters during the sum- 
mer and plans to sail her south during the 
winter. Both in design and construction, she 
is built to be able to “take it” and go to sea 
with maximum comfort. Biss 

Her principal dimensions are: Length over 
all, 62’ 6”; length on the water line, 56’; 
beam, 16’; draft, 5’ 6’. She has a displace- 
ment of 37 long tons and carries 19,000 
pounds of inside ballast. Her ketch rig is 
moderate, even for a motor-sailer, the total 
area being 1058 square feet. 

Construction is heavy. Her keel is of white 
oak, sided 7’; double sawn frames, also of 
oak, are spaced 14” on centers. Planking is 
1%” Philippine mahogany. Decks, hatches, 
skylights and all trim are of teak, finished 
bright. The deckhouse is finished in ma- 
hogany, with white ceiling and teak floor. 

Her engine, located under the deckhouse 
floor, is an 8-cylinder Superior Diesel of 150 
hp., driving a 36” by 30” propeller through a 
3:1 reduction gear. Fuel capacity is 900 
gallons plus 300 gallons of kerosene. She has a 
water tank holding 700 gallons. The boat is 
equipped in the most modern fashion through- 
out. A Harvey Wells ship-to-shore telephone 
and Cape Cod direction finder are included. 





The rig is rather short and the sail area of 1058 square feet is moderate 


Her generous beam adds to spaciousness. Comfortable accommodations for seven, including two in the crew, are provided 


The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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“WHIRLWIND,” 
A FAST COMMUTER 


HIS trim motor yacht was designed by Sparkman & 

Stephens, Inc., and built by the Jakobson Shipyard, 
Inc., of Oyster Bay, N. Y. The hailing port of the new 
yacht is Tarrytown, N. Y. 

The principal dimensions of Whirlwind are as follows: 
Length over all, 52’ 6”; length on the water line, 50’ 0’; 
beam, 12’ 0”; draft, 3’ 6”. Construction is light but 
strong. Keel and framing are of selected white oak and 
the outside planking is double, the inner layer being of 
white cedar and the outer one of Mexican mahogany. 
Fastenings below the water line are of Everdur bronze 
and above the water line are of aluminum. Watertight 
bulkheads are formed of Weldwood, the same material 
being used for floors, decks, joinerwork, etc., wherever 
practicable.. There are five watertight bulkheads. 

The power plant consists of a pair of Curtis Conqueror 
engines converted by the Conqueror Marine Motor Co. 
These engines are 12-cylinder motors of 514” bore and 
614” stroke. They develop 600 horse power each and 
operate the propellers through V-drive reduction gears 
designed by Sparkman & Stephens. On her trial trip, 
with fuel tanks full and twelve persons aboard, Whirl- 
wind attained a speed of 44.6 miles per hour with the 
engines turning 2425 revolutions per minute. Her cruis- 
ing speed, at 1875 revolutions, is 35 miles per hour. 

The gasoline is carried in Monel metal tanks, the total 
fuel capacity being 500 gallons, enough for some seven 
hours’ running at cruising speed. The fresh water capac- 
ity is not large as the yacht will never be more than a 
few hours’ run away from a supply station. Electric cur- 
rent is supplied by a Leece-Neville generator driven from 
one of the propeller shafts. The engines are rubber 
mounted and are cooled by a fresh water system, fitted 
with heat exchangers. The oil from the gear boxes is 
also water-cooled, but by salt water. Bendix controls 
are fitted to the engines and the starboard control is the 
master one, handling both engines together when de- 
sired. Twin rudders are fitted and a Davis gas alarm 
system is installed, the detector box being alongside 
the steering wheel. Special attention has been paid to 
ventilation. 

There is a comfortable cockpit forward, abaft which is 
a low trunk with a higher trunk over the owner’s quar- 
ters. Forward is a two-man forecastle, then come galley 
and toilet room, next to which is the main cabin with 
transom berths and folding uppers. The bridge deck is 
roomy as is the after cockpit. The after seat in this 
cockpit is fitted on a balsa wood base, with grab ropes 
attached, for use as a life raft. The curved windows in 
the windshield and those in the cabin are of Lucite, 
there being no glass anywhere in the yacht. 


The cabin plan shows accommodations for four in the owner's 
party and two men forward, a second berth having been ar- 
ranged in the forecastle since the plan was drawn. Roomy 
cockpits provide plenty of space for guests on day’s runs 
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“YANKEE GIRL III’ 


HIS new cruising cutter is owned by 

Clayton B. Spencer, of West Hartford, 
Conn., for whom she was designed by 
Winthrop L. Warner, of Middletown, Conn., 
and built at the yard of Seth Persson, at 
Saybrook, Conn. She is a wholesome modern 
cruiser and her lines indicate a good turn of 
speed. Overhangs are moderate and the rig 
is not excessive. The midship section shows 
a fairly easy bilge and a neat reverse to the 
garboards. 

The principal dimensions of Yankee Girl 
ITI, as the new yacht has been named, are as 
follows: Length over all, 32’ 0”; length on 
the water line, 24’ 8”; beam, 9’ 9”; draft, 
5’ 6”. Her displacement is 17,800 pounds and 
she carries 6090 pounds of iron on her keel 
and 900 pounds of lead as inside trimming 
ballast. 

The cutter rig has an area of 631 square 
feet in the three working sails, 328 square feet 
of this being in the mainsail. The mast, of 
Sitka spruce, is hollow and standing rigging 
is fitted with socketed connections. Merriman 
hardware is used, including roller reefing 
gear. Sails are by Hathaway and Reiser. 

The motor is a Gray 4-52 which drives a 
two-bladed solid propeller set on the center 
line. Gasoline capacity is 44 gallons. It is 
carried in two tin-lined copper tanks in wake 
of the cockpit. The water tanks, holding 40 
gallons in all, are under the berths in the 
forward stateroom. 

There is a double stateroom forward, abaft 
which is the toilet room, to port, and the 
galley to starboard. This is equipped with 
coal-burning Shipmate range, sink, dresser, 
dish racks, etc. The main cabin has a transom 
berth on each side, also lockers. The cockpit 
is comfortable and is watertight and self- 
bailing. 
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Inboard profile, accommodation plan and midship section of the new cutter ‘Yankee Girl III’ 
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The new boat has moderate overhangs and a pleasing sheer 
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The outboard profile is striking 


A MOTOR CRUISER 
OF MODERN DESIGN 


ERE are the plans of a most interesting twin 
screw motor yacht from the boards of Master- 
son & Schlegel, Inc., naval architects of New York 
City. The designers were for many years connected 
with the New York Yacht, Launch and Engine 
Company, of Morris Heights, New York, and were 
responsible for the designs of that yard’s series of 
successful 77-footers, twenty-two of which were built 
in a period of ten years. The new design, though 
of a shorter boat, shows accommodations that chal- 
lenge comparison with those of the earlier craft. 

The principal dimensions of the new yacht are as 
follows: Length over all, 66’ 0’’; length on the water 
line, 64’ 8’’; beam, 16’ 0’; draft of water, 4’ 0’’. The 
light draft will be appreciated when negotiating the 
Inside Route to southern waters and the flush deck, 
camouflaged by paint and mouldings, will simplify 
construction and afford additional room below deck. 

Construction will be high grade, with keel, keelsons 
and framing of selected white oak, stringers and 
clamps of long leaf yellow pine and deck and deck 
erections of teak. Outside planking will be of Philip- 
pine mahogany. Much of the joinerwork below deck 
will be of Weldwood, painted in light tints. There 
will be four watertight bulkheads. The shelter deck 
sweeps down aft from the top of the deckhouse in an 
easy curve, an opening being worked in it aft, giving 
headroom over the main deck and making the after 
part of it into a sun deck. 

The engine room is amidships and will house a 
pair of engines developing 150 horse power each. At 
this writing, the type of power plant is still under 
discussion and the engines may be Diesel or, perhaps, 
gasoline. The designed speed is 1314 m.p.h. maximum 
and the yacht will cruise at an easy 12-mile pace. 
The capacity of the fuel tanks will be 750: gallons 
and 500 gallons of water will be carried. A complete 
outfit of auxiliaries will be installed, including electric 
refrigeration, electric windlass, Luxomatic fire ex- 
tinguishing system, etc. Bendix controls will be 
fitted to the main engines. 

The plans show a deckhouse over 16’ in length and 
a sunken cockpit aft. The dining room is 10’ by 12’ 
and the galley, finished in Monel metal, extends the 
full beam of the yacht. Forward is a three-man fore- 
castle. The owner’s quarters aft include a state- 
room with two wide berths, two rooms with a double 
berth in each and two baths, each with shower. 


Deck plan and accommodation plan of the 66-footer 
designed by Masterson & Schlegel. The yacht has a 
surprising amount of room in the quarters below 
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: MATTHEWS SCORES ON STYLING 


Tuis year the, Matthews Company, in an 
effort to make both the interior and exterior of 
their 38-foot sedan cruisers even more attrac- 
tive, went to an industrial designer for ideas. 
The new interiors have been styled by the 
industrial design organization of Harry S. 
Pack, Jr., of Detroit and New York. 

Our own education in the field of interior 
decoration has been so meagre that we cannot 
attempt to describe the result in decorator’s 
terms. However, in just plain, everyday Eng- 
lish the changes suggested by Mr. Pack com- 
bined with several new features developed by 
Matthews engineers have resulted in a mark- 
edly more practical deckhouse and one which, 
to us, is most attractive. The changes below 
decks are very slight, consisting mainly of a 
new layout worked out particularly to meet 
the requirements of owners who do not keep a 
paid crew aboard. 

More lockers, windows which mechanically 
are entirely new, and a new single or double 
berth arrangement were all developed by the 
Matthews Company this year and since the 
styling came later we’ll discuss these features 
first. 

There has been a crying need for more 
locker space in the deckhouse of many a 
cruiser where this is the only “stateroom” that 
one and sometimes two guests can call their 
own. The new “38’s” are a big step ahead in 
this regard for the builders have made no bones 
about putting in lockers intended for clothing 
and nothing else. They are to port along the 


ones previously used enhance her distinctly modern 
appearance. Below — New features in the after cock- 
pit are a fold-away step and the wide seat. 


Right — The new Matthews " 38” DeLuxe Sedan for 
1941. Two large windows replacing the three smaller 


bulkhead forward. One is fitted as a medium 
sized hanging locker and behind the door of the 
other are several drawers of varying sizes. The 
space atop the shorter outside locker should be 
just what is needed to accommodate a direction 
finder or radio telephone equipment. 

A second major change this year involves the 
seat at the after end of the deckhouse. In the 
new arrangement for this part of the boat the 
entrance door is at the side with a long seat 
along the partition which can be used for a 
berth at night. Open up the long hinged section 
beneath this seat and out rolls another berth 
all made up. This is mounted on special casters 
or wheels which keep it perfectly straight with- 
out the aid of guide tracks, etc. By utilizing the 
space beneath the wide seat facing aft in the 
cockpit a double roll-it-out berth may be 
substituted for the single. The advantages of 
this new arrangement, a real mattress all in one 
piece, sheets and blankets on the berth instead 
of stowed away in a locker, and the ease with 
which it can be rolled away out of sight, should 
be obvious to anyone who has wrestled with 
the details of other sedan cabin sleeping 
accommodations. 

The biggest and most obvious change in the 
deckhouse is in the windows at the side. This 





























year their number has been reduced from three 
to two resulting in a lower, decidedly more 
modern outward appearance. Most important 
of all, however, they have been changed from 


single panes which float or lift vertically to — 


double panes (two to each window) which slide 
horizontally. The development of new hair 
and felt lined channeling which makes even 
the vertical lap point between panes ab- 
solutely rain and spray-tight was what made 
these windows possible. With them the win- 
dows, of course, can never be entirely open, 
as one pane is pushed back to overlap the 
other. Eliminating all the gear that accom- 
panied the vertical lift windows has resulted in 
a saving of some 400 pounds in weight, has 
added six inches more to the inside width of 
the deckhouse, and has given the designer a 
wider range of action in the styling of the 
interior. 

The window at the rear has been made 
unusually large and is also of the horizontal 
sliding type with two panes of plate glass. The 
unusual size of this window contributes a great 
deal to the feeling of openness throughout the 
deckhouse. 

Styling, of course, is difficult to describe 
either in word or picture, but the designers 
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have succeeded handsomely in attaining a 
feeling of greater width and length in the 
deckhouse. They have adopted a color scheme 
of two tones of gray paint, gray upholstery and 
drapes, trimmed with yellow, and a mottled- 
gray linoleum for the floor. The underside of 
the roof has been divided into four fore and 
aft panes to give the impression of length. 
Similarly the ventilating slits and holes in the 
locker doors have been arranged to increase the 
apparent width of the deckhouse. Possibly 
most important of all the stylist’s touches, the 
tops of the drapes are hidden and smoothed 
out by valances. 

Though most of the stylist’s work was done 
in the deckhouse his hand also touched the 
after cockpit. The stanchions supporting the 
ends of the roof now follow the curve of the 
end of the house instead of being unbecomingly 
straight, and the leather upholstered cushions 
are now edged with a contrasting color. 


WISCONSIN'S 


Durinc the last three or four years a great 
many small air-cooled engines have come into 
use in the marine field. Although the vast ma- 
jority of these power plants have been of frac- 
tional to three and four horsepower size there 
has been in recent months increased interest in 
the potential uses of the larger, more powerful 
air-cooled motors on the water. By and large 
the country over, the cooling system and its 
component parts, intake valve and line, water 
pump, water jackets and salt-encrusted ex- 
haust manifolds, cause more marine-engine 
trouble than any other part of the power plant 
with the possible exception of the ignition 
system. This is particularly true in shoal water 
operation where sand, gravel, and mud are 
continually being circulated along with the 
cooling water to cut pump gears and clog and 
restrict water jackets. 

Other factors being equal, an air-cooled 
engine is obviously a distinct advantage where 
shoal water conditions must be’ contended 
with. The same is true in boats remaining in 
service throughout the winter in areas where 
freezing temperatures prevail or sometimes 
occur. 

The Wisconsin Motor Corporation, pioneers 
and leaders in the development of larger air- 
cooled engines report considerable interest in 
all their engines and particularly their new 


Left—More 
locker space has 
been provided in 
the deckhouse 
and styling has 
been called on 
to make it more 
attractive. Right 
— A double bed 
rolls out from be- 
neath the deck- 
: house and cock- 
pit seats, all made 
up and ready for 
occupancy 


For the past year or two the “‘38”’ DeLuxe 
Sedan has been available with a choice of 
two layouts, both with crew quarters forward. 
One of these has, in the main cabin, permanent 
upper and lower berths to starboard with 
lockers, bureaus, mirror, and dressing table 
seat to port, and galley, toilet and shower 
stall farther aft. The other layout has wide 
berths-on both sides and placed high enough 
to provide a large volume of drawer and 
locker space beneath them. Between the 
berths and backing up the crew quarter bulk- 
head is a bureau and mirror. This arrange- 
ment plan, of course, has galley and toilet 
room but there is not room for the shower 
stall. 

This year a third layout has been worked 
out to fit the requirements of owners who do 
not carry paid crews. The forward bulkhead 
has been pushed ahead some two or three 
feet, leaving nothing but a rope locker and 


BCwW 22 FP. 


V-E4M introduced this fall. This four cylinder 
engine has a bore of 3’’, a stroke of 314”, anda 
total piston displacement of 91.9 cubic inches. 
Its power curve shows the development of 22 
horsepower at 2600 r.p.m. The dimensions of 
the V-E4M show it to compare favorably in 


weight and compactness The: Hew Whedbee WE: 


with leading water cooled 
engines of the same speed 
and power. Its width is 
2114”, length 3134”, height 
22344’, and the width be- 
tween bolt centers is 21”. 
The total weight including 
reverse and reduction gears 
is 420 pounds. 

Cooling is obtained from 
a large fan cast in the fly- 
wheel which forces a strong 
blast of air across and 
around the cylinders and 
heads. The exhaust can be 
direct to the open air or can 
be piped outboard through 
a muffler and exhaust line. 

Since reduction ratios of 
2, 3, or 4 to 1 are available 
the V-E4M should be adapt- 
able to everything from high 
speed to medium heavy 


lazarette ahead of it, and facilitating the in- 
stallation of lockers, bureau, plenty of drawer 
space, etc. along with two permanently in- 
stalled berths and a dinette-double-berth 
which comes directly opposite the galley. The 
total sleeping accommodations in this layout 
are seven, four below, and three in the deck- 
house. 

We have an idea that this new arrangement 
will be particularly popular with family groups 
which do considerable cruising and living 
aboard. For there’s no denying that in spite 
of the added attractions of the deckhouse as a 
dining place, a dinette directly across from the 
galley is a lot more convenient both for the 
cook and those who are detailed to clean up 
afterward. In this new layout the large deck- 
house table is replaced by a smaller one de- 
signed for cocktail service and incidental use 
only. 

BEACHCOMBER 


V-TYPE FOUR 


duty. The direction of rotation of the shaft 
may be either “left” with the engine or 
“right” in opposition to it, in all reduction 
gear models. 

BEACHCOMBER 
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4, a V-Type 4 cylinder air cooled engine which 
produces 22 hp. at 2600 r.p.m. 
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YACHTING 


“BEACHCOMBER’S” CHRISTMAS GIFT SUGGESTIONS 


KENYON TACK COMPARER 


Tuts one is the lastest product of 
the Kenyon Instrument Company of 
Huntington, L. I., makers of the well- 
known Kenyon Speedometer. It is 
called the Tack Comparer and is de- 
signed to make more useful, under 
sail, the speed readings obtained from 
any speedometer or other means of 
measuring or closely estimating speed. 
It does the work of a set of traverse 
tables and then some, and does it 
simply, visually, dnd without the 
necessity of any paper work. 

_ Here’s how it works. We all know 
that when sailing toward an objective 
which is directly down wind or nearly 
so, it is often advantageous to trim 
sheets a bit and hold a little high of 
the direct course, later gybing over 
and making the mark. This is known 
as “‘tacking down wind.” The usually 
uncertain question, however, is just 
how much increase in speed is neces- 
sary to offset the added distance. The 
Tack Comparer shows it to you in a 
jiffy. Merely set the facsimile boat on 
the arrow indicating the direction of 
your objective and swing the arm 
bearing the percentage readings off 
to the right. Then wherever the hair- 
line of this arm intersects that of the 
arm extending across the boat’s bow 
read the percentage of your “dead 
before it’? speed which you must 
make to get there just as fast. Any- 
thing over that, which your speedom- 
eter shows you can make, is all to the 
good. For instance, suppose you are 
making 7 knots dead before the wind. 
The scale shows you that a course 2 
points higher will increase the dis- 





tance 10 per cent. Thus anything over 
7.7 knots you can make on that course 
is all to the good. 

When hard on the wind the ques- 
tion of a point or a half point higher 
or lower of the course is even more 
important, and the Tack Comparer 
gives the desired information in the 
same way. In the setting illustrated, 
the boat is hard on the wind and lay- 
ing two points to leeward of her 
objective. Would it be worthwhile for 
her to drop off two points farther? The 
Tack Comparer shows that she would 
have to make more than 30 per cent 
more speed to compensate for the in- 
creased distance. A few minutes’ ob- 
servation of the speedometer. will 
show whether or not this is possible. 
In the same way the Comparer shows 
how much speed you can afford to 


lose in strapping her down and sailing 
close to the wind. 

The Tack Comparer is worked out 
carefully and attractively with a 7” 
by 914” Bakelite panel as the base. 
The price is $6.50 and it can be ob- 
tained from the manufacturers or 
from their dealers, Abercrombie & 
Fitch, New York and Kelvin and 
White, Boston and New York, etc. 


== 
LOG BOOK AND PHOTO ALBUM 


Here’s something new and novel 
in a Candid Log Book. The entry 
pages are lined up in the usual way 
with columns for the data customarily 
recorded for yacht use, time, log read- 
ing, chart course, course steered, 


wind, barometer, thermometer, and. 


with plenty of room for remarks. The 
novel and interesting addition, how- 
ever, is a blank page of photo mount- 





ing paper between each of the entry 
pages. The idea, of course, being that 
there’s no more appropriate place for 
snapshots of a cruise than right along- 
side the log entries describing it. The 
book is covered with a black water- 
proof material with gold lettering and 
decoration. The price of the book is 
$4.00 and it is available from Winsette 
of City Island, New York. 


—=Ss=— 


AN ELECTRIC CLOCK WITH 
NAUTICAL FACE 


Tuts one is an electric clock, pretty 
well saturated with nautical atmos- 
phere. Although it doesn’t have ship’s 
bells it strikes us as something quite 
appropriate for the nautical bed- 
room ofa rising young skipper or his 
sister. The surface of the face is 
painted yacht duck, trimmed with 
rope-like material and decorated with 
a Star, a Twelve-Metre or an Ocean 
Racer under sail. It is some 9 inches 
square and backing it all up and doing 
the work is one of the finest Waltham 
electric clock movements. The price is 
$25.00 and it’s Abercrombie & Fitch. 





SAILING IN THE PARLOR 


Herer’s a new game which ought 
to be a lot of fun for boat-minded 
youngsters and all those skippers who 
claim that all they need to win races 
is a real breeze of wind. It consists of 
a tank into which you pour your own 





Bay or Ocean, some course markers, 
and a fleet of sailing boats, plus some 
blowing tubes to make the breeze. 
The manufacturers claim that it’s a 
real test of sailing skill in that the 
trick lies in providing just enough 
breeze to keep the little craft scudding 
along at their limit of hull speed 
(italics ours) but not so much that 
they capsize. To us, however, it 
seems like a question of first capsizing 
or backwinding the other fellow and 
then going on to win. At any rate it 
ought to have a big edge on the real 
thing in that a good skipper can 
provide fair winds and eased sheets 
all the way around the course or as 
rapidly as he can scamper around the 
parlor. Abercrombie & Fitch are the 
retailers guilty of thus commercializ- 
ing the noble sport of yacht racing 
and you can become an accessory to 
the crime for the sum of $6.00. 


—s—_ 
A YACHT RACE IN MINIATURE 


Herre’s a gadget which has vari- 
ously been called Sailing Tutor, 
Protest Set, and Race Committee’s 
Nightmare. But regardless of what 
you call it, it’s a handy little kit 
which fits comfortably into the pocket 
and contains the essentials for repro- 
ducing actual or imaginary racing 
situations. There are four little ma- 
hogany boats with brass booms which 
can be set at any desired angle to 
indicate the trim of the sails and with 
bottoms which heel them over on the 
proper tack. There are also two little 
bronze marker buoys with red flags 
which can be set to denote the wind 
direction. The case is polished mahog- 
any with individual compartments 
lined with felt. 





While frequent lodgers of protests 
and belabored race committee chair- 
men will probably be the first to 
pounce on this gadget, its most con- 
structive use will probably be by 
those who have occasion to teach 
their youngsters or their friends the 
rudiments of safe leeward positions, 
rounding marks, getting good starts, 
etc. 

The set is a product of Seacraft of 
Sanbornville, New Hampshire, the 
firm which is unquestionably tops in 
the creation of nautical lamps, trays, 
book-ends, tables, etc., of authentic 
design and faultless workmanship. 
Among their dealers are Tilden- 
Thurber in Providence, and Abercrom- 
bie & Fitch in New York. The price 
of the Sailing Tutor is $10.00. 


—l—= 


A GAITER 
FOR DINGHY SAILING 


Tue experience of the last three or 
four years indicates that the articles 
of wearing apparel suggested in these 
columns have been, on the whole, the 
most popular type of Christmas gifts 
for skippers and their wives. We 
would feature a good many more items 
of clothing, etc., were it not that it 
is difficult to find things that are both 
new and nautical at this time of the 
year. 

However, we’d be selling our read- 
ers short if we failed to remind them 
of the Sperry Top-Sider line of non- 
skid footwear. Most of us are already 
familiar with the Top-Sider white, 
blue and tan sneakers in men’s and 
women’s sizes, the brown and white 
Top-Sider Moccasins, and the light, 
flexible Pilot boots with the same 
non-skid soles. 

A new addition to the Sperry fam- 
ily this fall is a five buckle gaiter, or 
overshoe, designed expressly for din- 
ghy sailing or other cold weather 
boating wear. The gaiter, of course, 
has the same safety sole, and stands 
about fourteen inches high. It is com- 
pletely waterproof from sole to top 
and has a special full opening bellows 
tongue which permits it to be slipped 
on and off over the wearer’s shoes. It 
is fleece-lined throughout. The color 
is black, the price $6.25, and the new 
gaiter is available from the leading 
Sperry footwear dealers. 
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“BEACHCOMBER’S” CHRISTMAS GIFT SUGGESTIONS 


NAUTICAL NECKTIES 


Wer’vE been suggesting Christmas 
Gifts for some four successive years 
now and have never yet succumbed to 
the last resort of all givers, a necktie. 
However, we hope our readers won’t 
throw down the book with disgust in 





this, our fifth year, if we venture to 
suggest that here are some very spe- 
cial nautical ties. 

They are made of imported English 
Challis wool, guaranteed not to wrin- 
kle, with small sailboats arranged in 
a neat pattern. The ground colors are 
white, navy, or Yale blue. The prices 
are $1.75 each or three for $5.00 and 
they come individually boxed from 
Winsette of City Island, N. Y. 


—0Ns—= 
A DECK COAT 


Tus new Deck Coat is one of the 
most recent creations in sportswear of 
the Hirsch-Weis line. It was designed 
for cool weather sailing, skiing, skat- 
ing, or any spectator sport which calls 
for informal, hard-to-hurt clothing 
providing a moderate amount of 
warmth. Outside it is a smooth finish 
water-repellent poplin in sand shade. 
The lining is brilliant scarlet or blue 
wool blanketing with quilted poplin 
lining the sleeves. Collar and cuffs are 
faced with fine wale corduroy and 
both have easily adjustable snugging 
straps. The slash pockets are just the 
thing for keeping the wearer’s hands 
warm during long cool watches in the 
cockpit. The weight of the coat is 
only three pounds. 

It is supposed to fill the bill for both 





men and women. The men’s sizes are 
36 to 44 and the women’s 12 to 18. 
Winsette, City Island, N. Y., Phelps- 
Terkel, Los Angeles and leading de- 
partment stores are carrying it as well 
as other items in the Hirsch-Weis 
line. The price is $16.95. 


—fs—_ 


ALL AROUND BRASS LANTERN 


Here’s a gadget which ought to be 
most useful to anyone who ever re- 
quires ‘a spotlight either afloat or 
ashore. It’s new this year and is called 
the All Around Brass Lantern, a 
name which apparently arises from 
the fact that with its combination of 
legs, arms and handles it does about 
everything but get up and walk. It 
can be carried, or hung up in several 
different ways and can even be set 
down on deck and the beam canted 
up at any desired angle. 

The lens provides a wide beam with 
a bright “spot” at its center. There 
are two bulbs within the reflector so 
that when one goes bad you merely 
press a button and the second hops 
into service. Then there’s still another 
feature, a safeguard which breaks the 





filament in case through overheat- 
ing or for any other cause the bulb’s 
glass is broken: The light is made of 
highly polished brass which should 
make it quite the shiniest gift in 
anyone’s Christmas stocking. The 
price is $7.00 and Abercrombie & 
Fitch are featuring it. 


—s— 


CLEAR-VIEW PARALLEL RULES 


Here’s one of the simplest yet 
most practical Christmas gifts it has 
ever been our privilege to suggest: a 
pair of, parallel rules which, being 
transparent, don’t cover up precisely 
that strip of the chart you’re most 
interested in at the moment. They 
are made of one of the new clear, 
transparent plastics with due regard 
for the fact that a good pair of rules 
should neither stiffen up nor get out 
of alignment. 

Since practically everyone uses 
parallels the new Clear Views ought 
to be a welcome gift for every boat 
owner. We’ll admit, however, that 
you have to use them to realize how 
much of an improvement they are. 
The price is $6.50 — Abercrombie & 
Fitch launched them this fall. 


AQUAKNOT: A NEW 
SPEEDOMETER 


Hern’s a gadget which ought to be 
just the thing for the man who al- 
ready has about everything on his 
boat; for dad, uncle, brother, or your 
host on that wonderful cruise last 





summer. It’s a new speedometer called 
the Aquaknot and there’s only the 
remotest chance of their having one 
already for it’s a new item this fall. 

The principle of the Aquaknot is 
simplicity itself although it. required 
a bit of experimenting to develop a 
sinker which pulled through the 
water without jumping about. You 
merely hold the gadget over the side 
of the boat and as the picture almost 
tells you, the sinker is then dropped 
into the water to a marking on the 
wire. Then, the faster your boat is 
moving the greater the divergence of 
the wire from the vertical. This 
divergence is read from the scale in 
either knots or in miles per hour. 

The Aquaknot is most attractive in 
appearance and is constructed entirely 
of Monel, stainless steel, and bronze. 
The scale was not only calibrated but 
has been thoroughly tested as well at 
the famous towing tank of the Stevens 
Institute of Technology which has 
contributed so much to the science of 
yachting. 

While the Aquaknot can hardly be 
called a substitute for a permanently 
installed speedometer which shows the 
speed at all times, its readings are 
absolutely accurate and can be taken 
in a few seconds’ time and it never 
requires mechanical readjustment. 
It comes in an attractive varnished 
box and sells for $18.50. William H. 
Van Gaasbeek of 63 Greenwood 
Avenue, East Orange, N. J., is the 
manufacturer. 

—=—S—= 


YACHTSMAN’S REPAIR KIT 


Tuere’s certainly nothing new 
about a repair kit as a gift item but 





neither is there anything better. Even 
if the recipient already has one, the 
chances are some of the gear has been 
lost, and the needles, sail twine, mar- 
lin, etc., don’t last forever. 

This one contains not only the 
usual equipment for the repair of 
sails and whipping of rope, etc., but 
also has wire splicing and rigging re- 
pair tools. The complete kit includes 
palm, sail twine, yacht marlin, bees- 
wax, swivel bench hook, reduced edge 
sail needles in a waterproof container, 
7 inch snips, end cutters for wire, flat 
point steel spike, round point steel 
spike, and a lignum vitae sailor’s 
friend for making proper servings and 
seizings. The price of the kit is $7.95 
and it can be obtained from Winsette 
of-City Island or Phelps-Terkel of 
Los Angeles. 

== 


CIGARETTE CASE WITH A 
NAUTICAL TOUCH 


It’s most interesting to see how 
much something unusual in the way 
of decoration or a little touch of color 
adds to otherwise commonplace gift 
items. Here’s a good example of it in 





these two sterling silver cigarette 
cases from Tilden-Thurber, Inc., well 
known jewelers of Providence, R. I. 
One has a map and chart of southern 
New England and Leng Island etched 
on its cover ($25); and the other is 
similarly decorated with a complete 
set of storm warnings and weather 
forecast flags reproduced in full color 
($30). 
—le—_ 


OTHER POSSIBLE GIFTS 


Awmone the gift possibilities de- 
scribed during the last year in the 
Waterfront News pages of YacHTING 
are the following: 

Hazard Tension Meter (Jan. 1940) 
—for testing and tuning up the rig- 
ging of small to medium sized sailing 
craft. Abercrombie & Fitch and 
other dealers. 

Folding Suitcase (May, 1940) — 
folds down flat for easy stowing — 
Mark Cross & Company, 655 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Grease-Proof Paper Plates and 
Chowder Bowls (April 1940) — can 
be decorated with burgee and private 
signal — Brennig’s Own, 501 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Stewart Wind Instruments (April, 
1940) — for measuring wind velocity 
and direction — Tilden-Thurber, Inc., 
Providence, R. I. 
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BOOKS FOR THE YACHTSMAN 


SONS OF SINBAD 
By Alan Villiers 


(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, $3.75) 


> From the port of Kuwait, in the Persian Gulf, a fleet of Arabian deep sea 
dhows — more than a hundred of them, Alan Villiers estimates — still 
carry on a commerce which has changed extraordinarily little since the 
days of the Phcenicians. The primitive two-masted, lateen-rigged vessels 
make their annual trading voyages, first to Basra to load a cargo of dates 
for Berbera, then across the Gulf of Aden to the ports of the Hadhramaut 
to take on passengers and trade goods for Mogadishu and Zanzibar. The 
voyage of the Triwmph of Righteousness, in which Alan Villiers had the 
good luck and the hardihood to sail, ended in the poisonous, fever-ridden 
swamp of the Rufiji, where the crew spent a terrible month loading man- 
grove poles for Bahrein. 

The voyage, which seemed almost timeless (for Nejdi’s dhow kept no 
log), lasted nine months. There were hardships in plenty. The filth and 
stench of the crowded little vessel might have deterred almost anyone. 
For weeks on end, 150 Beduin and Somali passengers, in addition to the 
crew, slept and cooked and said their prayers on deck, while the carpenter 
busied himself building a small dhow to be sold in Zanzibar. A whaler, 
according to Mr. Villiers, is fragrant by comparison. Also there was danger 
enough. Once something carried away aloft, he never found out what it was, 
and he returned to consciousness in the loathsome and airless cabin, totally 
blind for a week afterward and with a limp that lasted for months. ‘ 

It is clear, however, that Alan Villiers enjoyed himself hugely. He liked 
the Arabs and they liked him. His imagination had been fired by this an- 
cient and romantic trade and there was constant excitement — an excite- 
ment he communicates to his reader in “‘Sons of Sinbad’’ — in finding out 
from the inside how it worked. This was not easy. About half the business 
of the ship was illicit — smuggling is not a matter which troubles the Arab 
conscience — and to any and all questions his shipmates replied that 
Allah was compassionate. But Mr. Villiers has been remarkably successful 
in assembling a clear and richly detailed picture of a commerce which has 
its like nowhere else on the face of the earth. 

The voyage was all coasting. The Arabs, who first developed the science 
of navigation, have forgotten it long since. The hawk-nosed Nejdi was 
most uncomfortable out of sight of land. But he was a fine sailor, for all 
that, and had ways of judging tides and currents which seemed to Villiers 
little short of psychic. He brought his heavily laden dhow — which was 
fast and responsive to the helm but not really seaworthy in any but the 
best weather — more than 10,000 miles without mishap. And did it, by 
the way, with an irresistible flourish. Nejdi by himself is worth the price of 
admission. ; , 

No review could begin to suggest the variety of “Sons of Sinbad.’”’ Alan 
Villiers’ descriptions and photographs of Arab ships, his account of their 
organization and discipline, their business methods and social life, his side 
excursions into the ways of Kuwait merchants and pearlers, undoubtedly 
form a valuable contribution to knowledge. But beyond this, and purely on 
the human side, ‘Sons of Sinbad” is a grand story. 

MarGARET WALLACE 


THE RIDDLE OF THE SANDS 
By Erskine Childers 


(Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, 1940, $2.00) 


> Back in 1903, an Irishman named Erskine Childers wrote a thrilling spy 
tale and called it ‘The Riddle of the Sands.” It was a first novel, and a last. 
It was, in fact, an only novel, a novel written with an unusual purpose — 
that of opening the eyes of the credulous Englishman to the fact that 
Germany was preparing for a war and, more particularly, an invasion of 
England. The eyes of the Englishman failed to open very wide. 

Childers was complimented upon having turned out the best yachting 
story ever written. Grand, exciting stuff about two men cruising the intri- 
cate channels among the shallows of the German North Sea border; of the 
mysterious activities of several sinister Germans, including those aboard 
another yacht; of spying and being spied upon; of the two men’s discovery 
of the German plot to use the Frisian Islands as a kicking-off base for the 
great barges that were to carry the invading army across to England. A 
rattling, good yarn with, for the yachtsman, a juicy bite of sailing on almost 
every page. Oh! yes! a rattling, good yarn but, of course, just a yarn! That 
was the repercussion of 1903. When nothing happened along the lines of 
invasion between 1914 and 1918, and “The Riddle of the Sands” was re- 


called, its warning was once again discarded — an invasion carried out as 
Childers pictured was obviously just not practicable. 

Now, in this dark 1940, Childers’ prophetic message is far from being 
overlooked and, with the Nazis threatening to put into effect an invasion 
in the manner he predicted, ‘The Riddle of the Sands” skyrockets. It 
leaves the ranks of a gripping spy story by an obscure author and reaches 
its proper level as a book written by an extremely clever, farseeing man, 
Maybe you will object to the leisurely style (you will not object to his fine 
use of English) and maybe you will agree that he was not too sound on 
“love.” But these, the only two criticisms I can make, are outweighed — 
overwhelmed would be a more descriptive word — by the topical nature of 
the tale and by the author’s obvious relish in small boat cruising, a relish 
he imparts with an easy perfection. GEOFF OWEN 


GERMAN SUBS IN YANKEE WATERS: 
FIRST WORLD WAR 


By Henry J. James 
(Gotham House, Inc., New York, $3.00) 


> Mr. James gives us facts and by so doing ingeniously draws a picture 
of warning and import. His book is almost a catalog of German submarine 
accomplishments during the last year of the first World War. Yet the 


ecord, with boomerang intensity and purpose, bounces into our laps today 


to astound and give pause for thought. Mr. James’ main facts are these: 

Between the months of April and October, 1918, six German U-boats 
crossed the Atlantic and accounted for the loss of an aggregate total of 
197,761 gross tons in shipping, representing some 102 ships and 435 lives — 
and all this in American waters. 

On March 4th, 1917, Congress had authorized the immediate construc- 
tion of fifteen destroyers and eighteen coast submarines and had given 
the President the power to use an emergency fund of $115,000,000 to 
enlarge the naval force, plus an additional $100,000,000 for the construction 
of 400 submarine chasers. Yet, over a year later, not one of the six invading 
U-boats failed to return to its base and only one was damaged. 

Aside from the actual loss of shipping, the demoralizing effect on the 
East Coast of America was enormous. In the light of the U-boats’ early 
successes, coastal shipping was practically at a standstill. And the public 
became thoroughly disillusioned in our ability to cope with the situation. 

Mr. James is fair — as fair as the facts to which he closely adheres. The 
German U-boat commanders were not bloodthirsty Huns; they merely 
performed their duties efficiently and with dispatch. 

But behind the facts are speculations of present-day import. If the 
United States failed to stop six small ships, in the service of a Germany 
already weakening under the strain of Allied force, from encroaching 
on her waters, can we expect her to stop a modern blitzkrieg, were the 
situation to arise? True, in 1918, the bulk of the U. S. Navy was in the 
North Sea or doing convoy work, and today we are far better prepared. 
But so, too, is Germany prepared and, this time, with weapons far more 
destructive than six submarines of 1916 vintage. That, I think, is the point 
of Mr. James’ book — and the point is a sharp one indeed. There is no 
intention to terrify with fear-psychology, but the facts of the book must 
destroy self-complacency and false security in a land at present as vulner- 
able as it is great. P. AKANA’ 


THE ‘‘HORNET’S’’ LONGBOAT 
By William Roos 


(Houghton, Mifflin Co., New York, $2.50) 


> If you enjoyed ‘Men Against the Sea” — as what yachtsman didn’t 
— you'll want to read ‘‘The Hornet’s Longboat,” by William Roos, a novel 
based on the records of another long voyage in a small boat which, though 
less conspicuous in history, is even more remarkable in some respects than 
the exploit of Captain Bligh and his men. 

The clipper ship Hornet, of New York, Captain Josiah Mitchell, was 
destroyed a thousand miles west of the Galapagos Islands, on May 3rd, 
1866, by a fire so sudden that her crew was forced to take to the boats with 
little equipment and a ten days’ supply of food and water. Two of the boats 
were lost but, on June 15th, the longboat, with Captain Mitchell and four- 
teen men, all more dead than alive, reached Hawaii after 4,000 miles of 
sailing, under a makeshift rig, in a boat that was stove in being launched 
and had to be bailed continuously for six weeks. 

Mr. Roos obtained access to the captain’s log, diary and letters and those 

(Continued on page 86) ° 
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MARINE PRODUCTS 


The Esso Marine Sign identifies waterfront deal- 
ets of the following oil companies handling Esso 
Marine products: Standard Oil Company of New 
Jetsey—Colonial Beacon Oil Company—Standard 
Oil Company of Pennsylvania—Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Louisiana—Standard Oil Company (Inc. 
in Kentucky) —Standard Oil Company (Ohio) — 
Humble Oil & Refining Company — Imperial Oil, 
Limited (In Canada). Direct inquiries to Esso 
Marine, 26 Broadway, New York City. 
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Mr.and Mrs. J.P. Neptune 
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of Request . i 
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your Presence 


Daughter, 


atral Palace 


THE FUN SEASON'S WIDE OPEN AT THE ESSO MARINE BOOTH! 


) Throw out the laugh-line, Skipper! Grand 
Central Palace dead ahead! Warn all hands 
not to miss the high spot of the annual 
New York Motorboat Show (Jan. 10th 
to 18th)! 

Yep...it’s the Esso Marine Booth again 
this year. New, different and funnier than 
ever! : 

For every seasoned salt, a personal passport 
is waiting there...a bit of nautical whimsy 


-to be cherished for many years to come. 


Don’t fail to get yours! 

And as for the beauteous, bewitching 
“Essie”... a-a-a-ah! Bring your candid cam- 
era to the northeast corner of the third floor 
--.you'll take home shots that will turn your 
friends sea-green with envy! 

Esso Marine means Funashore at the show 
...just as it means Fun at sea, where Esso 
Marine’s thrifty fuels and lubricants make 
“Happy Cruising” the buy-word of every 
mariner who sails from the Esso Sign, 
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A companion 


volume to that out- 

standing success— 

Whale Ships and 
Whaling 


«AMERICAN 
FISHERMEN 


by ALBERT COOK CHURCH 
With descriptive text by James B. Connolly 


From his famous collection of marine photographs, Mr. 






f Church now presents a history of prime pictorial value—the 
2 development of the fishing schooner from the early pinkeys 
b down through the racing fishermen of today. The story is 
¢ told in over 260 pictures that are masterpieces of photo- 

A graphic art. $3.75. (Whale Ships and Whaling. $3.75) 
» GUREHEADS )) 

A by PAULINE A. PINCKNEY 
< The custom of ornamenting ships’ prows dates from ancient 

times, but American carvers went far beyond traditional 
. forms to achieve a richness in design and originality in execu- 
S tion previously unknown. Here is a complete, definitive work 

f on the subject, richly illustrated and containing a list of some 
¥, 400 American ship carvers with known examples of their art. 
: An ideal gift book. $4.00 
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Airflow around an ice boat's mast. Fig. 3 (left), a round spar; Fig. 4 (center), 
a fixed mast of streamlined section and Fig. 5 (right), a streamlined mast 
which has been over-rotated 


CURRENT TRENDS IN ICE BOAT DESIGNS 


(Continued from page 30) 


boom to be several feet farther inboard, and better leverage to be obtained 
by the sheets without shifting the center of effort. By having the short side 
of the sail aft, there is more direct and effective tightening of the leech 
toward a vertical line. The same weight will bend a 10-foot span only a 
fraction of that of a 15-foot span of the same sort. But this seems to be the 
only advantage of raking the mast. It increases the hoist of the sail in the 
same proportion that the leech is shortened, and hence requires a heavier 
mast; it increases the windage of the mast, if anything; it puts the step of 
the mast farther from the runner plank and so increases the stress on the 
backbone, and also nearly doubles the stress on the headstay. Yet raking 
the mast pays off on improved set of the sail and this gives some clue to 
the importance of proper sail set. 


Ax this stage of the game it is preaching to the converted to urge the 
advantages of streamlined rotating masts to ice boat men. The faired mast 
with a Swedish track is the established thing. (Compare Figs. 3 and 5.) 
But sometimes one sees masts faired and varnished to the queen’s taste — 
and a halliard led down the side so that the net effect is to give about as 
much windage as a Christmas tree. Even a wire at the side of the mast will 
add more windage to the mast than a dozen of the same wires would off by 
themselves. Leading directly down the fore side of the mast is an improve- 
ment but running them close in line with the headstay to the bow is better. 

A streamlined mast which does not rotate freely is not much good. This 
may seem curious, because an exposed streamlined spar may turn as far as 
20° from the eye of the wind before air turbulence behind it begins to 
create real drag. The point is, however, that a good streamlined section 
holds the current of air to it like molasses, and the air runs off the trailing 
edge without turbulence or “‘burble’”’; consequently, the air stream at the 
lee side of the mast bends inward directly toward the sail and backwinds it 
(Fig. 4). For a home illustration of this effect, turn a stream of water from 
the tap on the back of a tablespoon held vertically; if the water is not 
running so fast that it splatters off, the adhesion of the water to the spoon 
will bend the stream in the direction of the spoon’s curve. Consequently, 
if consistent partial vacuum on the lee of the sail is to be had, the long axis 
of the mast’s diameter should turn beyond the direction of the boom and 
beyond the eye of the wind until the mast and sail form an uninterrupted 
curve on the lee side. The weather side is vastly less important. 

The way this over-rotation is usually accomplished is to hang the shrouds 
to tangs at the fore side of the sail, so that the sail’s pull brings it around. 
This is only approximate and, if an ice boat’s size and handling permitted 
more gear, a separate turning apparatus would be an improvement. 


Dr. Curry’s researches indicate a considerable impairment of a sail’s 
traction from the jet of air through the space between the sail and mast 
where hoops or slides permit this. Evidently, this disturbs the adhesion of 
air to the weather side of the sail and sets up eddies which reduce the par- 
tial vacuum there. Consequently, the grooved or Swedish track adds 
efficiency here, as well as avoids wrinkling of the sail. 

The extent that the absence of streamlining impairs sail traction is 
surprising. A bare round spar causes turbulence for a distance of about 
four diameters to leeward with a 15-mile wind, and more where a sail is 
hung on it (Fig. 3). Thus a four-inch mast kills at least sixteen inches of 
sail draft for the length of its hoist, which may come to fifteen per cent of 
the total sail area. A striking confirmation of this is the fact that such 
rotating masts move the actual center of effort of the sail far forward of 
where it is usually figured, showing that the ordinary sail arrangement 
deadens the traction of the forward part of the sail. Here, at least, the ice 
boat men have been able to adopt the most modern aerodynamic gear. 
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THE RELATION OF SIZE TO SPEED 


(Continued from page 36) 


“model yachts,” designed as such, sail gaily by. So the performance of a 
94-footer scaled down from a 36-footer’s lines or, for that.matter, a 40- 
footer scaled down from a 60-footer, would be thoroughly unsatisfactory 
from the standpoint of stability. 

In the normal series of actual yachts whose performances are shown by 
the solid lines in Figures 1 and 2, the designers have so proportioned the 
various dimensions for each size that they will give the best possible per- 
formances under the conditions they will be expected to meet. Exceptional 
boats will, of course, be faster or slower than the averages represented by 
the lines, but the differences in both performance and dimensions are 
smaller than is often supposed. The following table shows typical displace- 
ments and sail areas for four lengths of normal cruising yachts and for the 
corresponding yachts of our geometric series. 


Norm. Geom. Norm. Geom. Norm. Geom. Norm. Geom. 
Lowlife ees 24 36 48 60 
Displacement —tons. 5.4 4.5 15.2 15.2 34.2 36.0 62.8 70.4 
Sail Area — sq. ft.... 460 489 1100 1100 2200 1955 3340 3055 


From this table it is evident that the designers have found that smaller 
boats must be “beefed up” and their sail area reduced somewhat, in com- 
parison with a scaled-down version of some boat of greater length. Going in 
the opposite direction, they have taken advantage of the natural increase 
in stability in two ways. First, they have reduced the beam length and 
draft length ratios, getting displacement and resistance that are less than in 
the scaled-up boat of the geometric series. Second, they call for more sail 
area. The net result is that normal cruising yachts of all sizes assume much 
the same angle of heel when close-hauled in the same weather. Here again, 
individual boats vary but the average of a considerable number of designs 
tested at the Stevens Tank supports the statement. 


Appuiep to the matter of measurement rules, this shows why no rule that 
utilizes only simple multiples of various dimensions can be satisfactorily 
applied to yachts of widely varied size. Hence all the good rules make pro- 
vision for changes of proportion by such expedients as the use of additive or 
subtractive constants in certain of their factors. Both the International and 
the Universal Rules, for instance, limit the value of displacement which 
may be credited to any yacht, for the computation of her rating, by stating 
that “the cube root of D (displacement) shall never exceed 20% of the 
l.w.l., plus 0.50.” Here the “plus 0.50” recognizes the tendency of smaller 
boats to be relatively heavier than their bigger sisters and is typical of 
many clauses in these and other rules. They complicate the statement of 
the rules and the computation of rating but there is a real justification for 
their existence. 

In formulating rating rules, the major problem has always been to evalu- 
ate the relative importance of the various measurable quantities in terms of 
the speed they produce. Quantitative data of the sort presented in this and 
the July article appear to furnish an essentially new basis for further at- 
tacks on the problem. But the rating rule is only part of the whole problem 
of assigning equitable handicaps to the yachts in a race. The rating must be 
translated into time allowances in order to determine the handicaps. 

The time allowance tables in general use today are of long standing. 
They give the number of seconds per nautical mile that a yacht of any 
given number of feet of rating shall be allowed by a hypothetical yacht that 
tates 150 feet. Obviously, the difference between the allowances this 150- 
footer gives to any two yachts is the allowance the larger of the two must 
give the smaller. Given a set of ratings and the length of the course, the 
handicap of each boat.can be taken out of the tables. But is it a fair handi- 
cap, even assuming the rating to be exactly fair? 


Tux fact that these tables are based on distance covered rather than on 
time elapsed has been recognized for some time as a source of difficulty. On 
the basis of distance covered, they can in theory be correct, if at all, only 
for one set of elapsed times — one set of average speeds. The table assumes 
the speeds given by the formula: 


3600 


V= 
2160 + 183.64 where V = speed in knots 


VR R =rating in feet 


Now, it is evident that any given yacht will sail at the one speed which 
corresponds to her fixed rating only in certain combinations of wind, 
course and sea conditions. Under any other combination, the same yacht 
will sail at a different speed. Thus the time allowance tables, in effect, as- 
sume a priori the sailing conditions which will prevail for each size of boat 
for each point of sailing during any race. This is pretty long range forecast- 
ing and any bookmaker would let you name your own odds on the tables’ 
hitting it 100 per cent right. 
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ONLY EASTMAN MAKES THE KODAK ; 


ft) KODAK BANTAM (f/4.5) 


Kodak Bantam (//4.5) gives 
speed and precision of Kodak 
Anastigmat Special lens, 1/200- 
second shutter. Through mod- 
ern photofinishing, it leads to 
black-and-white pictures .24x4 
inches. Also takes full-color 


pictures on Koda- $9950 


chrome Film. 


2) KODAK 35 with range finder 


All the Kodak 35 precision fea- 
tures—plus coupled range finder. 
Kodak Anastigmat Special //3.5 
lens; 1/200-second shutter. Mod- 
ern photofinishing leads to black- 
and-white prints 24x4 inches. 
Also takes Kodachrome 

(full-color) Film. $47 30 


&) KODAK MONITOR SiX-i6 


One of the greatest cameras for 
2%x4'%4-inch pictures. Kodak 
Monitor Six-16 has Kodak An- 
astigmat Special //4.5 lens in 
1/400-second Supermatic shut- 
ter (9 speeds, delayed action). 
Double-exposure prevention. 


Film-centering device. 4 48 50 
Exposure counter. ~— 


4) KODAK VIGILANT SIX-16 


An instant hit . . . with self-erect- 
ing front. Retracting body shut-: 
ter release. Kodak Anastigmat 
f/4.5 Special lens, 1/400-second 
Supermatic shutter. Pictures, 2 
x44 inches. At your dealer’s ... 
Eastman Kodak Com- 

pany, Rochester, N. Y. $4250 














Figures 3, 4, and 5 show how the tables actually work out. Figure 3 plots 
best speed-made-good dead to windwatd against true wind strength for 
normal cruising yachts of the four lengths mentioned in the table above, the 
figures being based on model tests of many boats. Figure 4 shows cor- 
responding sailing speeds close-hauled and Figure 5 running dead free. On 
each of these charts, dotted lines are drawn across the speed lines intersect- 
ing them at speeds which, if maintained, would give the yachts equal cor- 
rected times, under the single assumption that the rating is in each case 
equal to the water line length of the yachts. If all of these lines were hori- 
zontal, they would indicate that the time allowance tables provided correct 
handicaps for boats sailing, as must necessarily. be assumed, in true winds 
of the same strengths. Since no one of them is horizontal, the conclusion 
follows that the tables do not give the correct handicaps for any of the three 
points of sailing covered by the charts. 

Another way of looking at the dotted lines is to say that they represent 
the wind strengths necessary to give the various yachts the same corrected 
times. Referring to Figure 3 from this point of view, it is evident that when 
the-course is dead to windward the 24-footer requires a higher true wind 
than the 60-footer to have the same corrected time. The difference in wind 
speeds is considerable when the winds are moderate to fresh but becomes 
much less in light air. This leads to the conclusion that in windward work 
the small yacht has a chance only in light going. Figure 4 shows much the 
same state of affairs when the course is a close fetch. However, Figure 5 
shows that when running the tables are turned and the small yacht can 
save her time in somewhat less air than the big boat. Here again, the dif- 
ference in required wind velocities is less in light going, though not by 
nearly as much as in windward work. 


Tue diagrams do not appear to show the time allowance tables in a favor- 
able light. It must be remembered, however, that a race is almost never 
sailed on one point of sailing. If this were not so, it can scarcely be doubted 
that the present handicapping system would have been changed long ago. 
As things are, the fact that the small boats are ordinarily beaten in a thrash 
to windward is more or less compensated for by the fact that they have a 
good chance of beating the larger boats when off the wind. Figures 3 to 5 
provide the necessary data for computing the degree of compensation under 
any assumed combinations of beating, reaching and running. There are too 


many possible combinations to attempt that here but it might be a profit- 
able study. 


YACHTING 


SANTA 


BARBARA 


The reader may offer a legitimate objection to our assumption that 
ing and water line length are approximately the same. Some rating rules 
deliberately weighted to give ratings that differ materially from length. 
The 1940 version of the Cruising Club of America’s rule is a case in point. 
The following ratings are fairly representative of how this rule works out. 


36 48 60 
39 54 70 


These ratings increase the “time allowance speeds” as the yachts increase 
in size, and reference to Figures 3 and 4 show this to be a step in the right 
direction for windward work, as the “required wind velocity” curv 5 
flatten out, showing that the yachts might sail a dead heat in winds of more : 
nearly the same strength. Figure 5, however, shows that, when the spii= 
nakers are drawing, the effect will be just the opposite and the small boat 
has a bigger advantage than ever. 

The effect of rough water is another factor to consider. The charts make~ 
no allowances for this and it is probably true in general that larger boats” 
are relatively less handicapped than smaller boats in the rough water con- 
ditions of an offshore race. But there is a compensating factor which is im 
tangible and extremely difficult to evaluate; namely, that smaller boats ap- 
pear to be easier to handle at sea. This advantage for smaller boats has 
often seemed to overbalance the handicap of rough water. In recent years, 


boats around 40-foot l.w.]. have had more luck than larger boats in the 
Bermuda Race. 


From the foregoing discussion, it is pretty evident that race committees” 
or rules experts who expect to handicap boats of different sizes and types it 
such a way that every race will be won on sailing alone have something of & 
job on their hands, not only in devising their rules but in arranging things” 
with the Weather Bureau so that each skipper has just exactly the wind he 
wants. Perhaps it is just as well that perfection in these respects is so hard 
to attain, since it would rob the losers of their most dependable alibis. 
It seems well worth while, however, to attempt to get closer to the u 
mate solution of the problem, and we hope that at least the quantitati 
data which has been given here may help the rule-makers a bit, or stimula 
further study. The important point to stress is the close relationship whi¢ 
will always exist between rating rules and time allowance tables. T 
former aim to fix “size,” the latter to relate “size” to “speed”; the final” 
handicap allowance, whatever its form, depends on, both. 
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Big “SHOW NUMBER” Next Month! 


January YACHTING will be your Motor Boat Show Number 
— approximately 250 pages crammed full of material useful 
during the whole coming year. 

Published a few days later than usual to include last. 
minute news of the Show, January YACHTING will be 50c at 
newsstands — no increase in price. 

If your subscription is expiring, please renew NOW. 
We cannot guarantee you the Show Number if your re- 
newal is received late for our supply, as in the past, may be 
exhausted. 


Send in Your Subscription Right Now! 


REGULAR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
One Year $4.00, Two Years $7.00, Three Years $10.00 
Canadian postage 50c a year additional—Foreign, $1.00 additional 


YACHTING CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
205 EAST 42np STREET NEW YORK CITY 








YACHTING 
A NEW COAST GUARD RESERVE 


(Continued from page 40) 


Central, and Ralph Green, Southern. Five out of nine divisions in the 
Cleveland area have held elections. Captains are Fred C. Anderson, 
Division 1; D. K. Post, Division 2; L. R. Gordon, Division 3; George 
Michaux; Division 6; H. H. Davis, Division 8. 

The two division captains in the St. Louis district already elected are 
Foster H. Embry, Louisville, and A. R. Shreffler, St. Louis. Still pending 
are captains for Minneapolis, Des Moines, Cincinnati, Nashville, Memphis 
and Birmingham. There are six flotillas in San Francisco and five in Seattle 
districts awaiting breakdown into divisions. 


Tue purposes of the old Reserve and the Auxiliary are identical. The 
new act states that its functions will be ‘‘to further interest in safety of 
life at sea and upon navigable waters, to promote efficiency in the operation 
of motor boats and yachts, to foster a wider knowledge of and better 
compliance with the laws, rules and regulations governing operation of 
motor boats and yachts, and to facilitate operations of the Coast Guard.” 

You can be a member of the Auxiliary if you are a citizen of the United 
States or its territories and possessions, with the exception of the Philip- 
pines, and are sole or part owner of a motor boat or yacht. 

To join the Reserve, you must be a male citizen of the United States or 
its territories and possessions, again excepting the Philippines, between 
the ages of 17 and 64 and be physically and ‘otherwise qualified for 
performance of duty.” 


RIO ALMENDARES 


(Continued from page 24) 


To starboard, as we entered, lay the Havana Yacht Club boathouse, not 
to be confused, however, with the palatial yacht club headquarters at 
Marianao Beach. Here, there is an excellent dock, with fresh water, gaso- 
line, telephone, a good marine railway and a workshop for repairs. As visit- 
ing yachtsmen, we were courteously permitted to dock here on arrival, 
although club rules do not admit a lengthy stay as the space is needed for 
the refuelling of other yachts. 

On the other bank, just opposite, is another good dock, the El Faro ma- 
rine station, where fuel, fresh water, telephone and marine supplies are 
available and where ice can also be delivered. You can stop here for a few 
days if your visit is a short one but, here again, the space is needed for re- 
fuelling yachts; for a more permanent berth, you must go further up the 
river. Cuban yachtsmen, we found, are extremely courteous in allowing you 
to tie up alongside their ships if there are no free berths. 

Aside from these two good docks, there is no other public dock available 
in the river though there are hundreds of little private landings. In Cuba, 
anything with three poles in the water and a plank on top is looked on as 4 
dock and you will have to do a bit of carpentering to make it into a solid 
berth. We found a little landing close by the house of a Cuban yacht cap- 
tain, who was a great help to us. With the addition of a bit to the dock and 
some small repairs, we made a pleasant berth. Fresh water was already 
available and it only remained for us to have electric light run down to the 
ship, to save our batteries. This was easily done: we put in a little extra 
wiring, a light in each cabin and a separate fuse board in the engine room, 
and thus had the additional advantage of being able to use standard elec- 
tric cookers, radiators, etc., on the city current. 


Havana, we found, is comparatively easy of access from here. Close to 
the El Faro and Havana Yacht Club docks, the tramway lines run in to 
town and buses pass along the boulevard a few steps farther on. You may, 
if you prefer, telephone for a taxi from nearby; it will bring you, within 
fifteen minutes, to the heart of Havana’s shopping district or, in still less 
time, to the Nacional and Presidente Hotels; in the other direction, to the 
beaches of Marianao, the yacht club and the country club. 

Here, on the river, you are just between the two most aristocratic resi- 
dential districts of Havana; most of the people you will meet live in this 
region. You are also, curiously enough, in the heart of the river barrios, oF 
slums, peopled by picturesque and friendly Cubans with their chickens, 
goats, cows and dogs running about. There is a certain rural charm about 
these little huts and the easy informality of Cuban life on the river. _ 

For anyone fond of walking, there are many pleasant tramps to take m 
this district, through the newly-developing project of the Bosque Habana. 
For more strenuous exercise, a riding school close by has horses for hire; 
golf and tennis at the country club are not far away. 

The problem of meals is much simplified, too. Just by the bridge, on the 
Marianao side, on the boulevard, there is a large modern restaurant and 
provision store. Here you can get anything you need in the way of food, 
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Cuban or imported, as well as wines and liquors. The proprietor speaks 
English and will help with your problems. If you don’t care to bother with 
cooking on board, the catering department will deliver meals to your boat 
or you can dine on the terrace of the restaurant, overlooking the park and 
boulevard, while the roasting chickens turning on the spit whet your 
appetite. 

Boat repairs were another problem we did not have to worry about. 
There are three railways for taking boats up to 80 feet in length, and a few 
hundred yards further up the river is an excellent machine shop, whose 
work is not expensive. Some difficulty with our engine water circulation 
revealed the need to change the exhaust elbow joints. We wired for replace- 
ments to New York; these came down by plane in two days and the work 
was completed the same week! American yachtsmen need have no fear of 
being “‘done” in the matter of construction, painting and engine repairs or 
installations by these Almendares workshops. 


Hezz, in the sheltered river, we spent our winter months, four of them, in 
warm, convenient and sunny surroundings. Other American yachtsmen 
came to Cuba, rolled, shivered, complained and left, disgruntled at the lack 
of facilities in the big harbor of Havana. But not we, for we had solved the 
problem of wintering in a yacht in Cuba. 

Only one flaw marred our stay. The supply of cooking gas on board ran 
out and, for love or money, there is none to be bought in Cuba. Owing to 
customs restrictions on explosives (although we did not intend to use the 
gas for making bombs), we had a pretty hard time getting gas tanks 
through from Miami, in spite of ““yachtsmen’s privileges.” In fact, it took a 
month and two days of arguing and letter writing to get the tanks released 
from Cuban customs storage after they arrived. I advise yachtsmen plan- 
ning to make a visit to Cuba to bring all the cooking gas they need. 

Cuba and its capital in the winter season hum with activity, particularly 
now that European playgrounds are closed to pleasure seekers. The carni- 
val, the picturesque dances of the Comparsas and village fiestas, the regattas 
and horse races, the brilliant social gatherings at the hotels, casinos and 
clubs, draw throngs of visiting Americans and Europeans, as. well as Cuban 
residents. Happiest of all the visitors are those who, like ourselves, carry 
their home with them, a floating 54 feet of comfort and convenience from 
which to step forth and enjoy the delights of a truly foreign atmosphere. 


FISHING—PLANNING A TRIP 


(Continued from page 51) 


CuiorainG. Khaki or duck trousers, linen shirts, a light and a medium weight 
sweater or jacket and a pair of Topsider shoes complete the essentials for a 
man. A woman should take general sport clothing. A comfortable hat, a 
light rain jacket and bathing trunks should be included; also high grade 
sun glasses. 

At Stuart, it is really cold during a blustery northwester so it is better to 
be prepared than to shiver. Even down along the lower end of this sailfish 
range, temperatures around the 40-degree mark are not unusual in Feb- 
tuary although rare during the early winter. On the other hand, be pre- 
pared for warm, balmy days with lots of sunshine. 


Lenctu oF TRIP. It is unwise to limit your fishing time to less than three 
full days in the Gulf Stream. A five-day jaunt is more advisable. Eight-day 
trips, taking in two week-ends, seem most popular although many anglers 
return year after year for a solid month of sailfishing. 


Siz or Party. One to two couples or two or three men make an ideal 
sailfishing party. When the number exceeds four, no one has half a chance 
at the fun. 


Horets. At each place mentioned it is possible to obtain “ultra” accom- 
modations at ‘“‘ultra’’ rates at the peak of the social season. In December, 
it is not difficult to find satisfactory quarters at popular prices. 

There are several excellent hotels catering to fishing parties at Stuart, 
Palm Beach and Ft. Lauderdale. Your guide will know. Take a box 
luncheon aboard each day and include plenty for the crew. 


Travet. By taking advantage of night sleeper planes, it is possible to 
leave Chicago or New York after the close of business Friday, get in two 
full days of sailfishing and still return in time for business on Monday. If 
a holiday comes along close to the week-end, a four-day fishing trip can be 
worked in without missing more than a day at the office. 

Modern streamlined trains will take you to your destination in Florida 
from these centers in approximately 24 hours. The cost of a special coach 
ticket, is remarkably low. The ticket must be purchased far in advance 
because of the growing popularity of this method of travel. 

You have a further choice of Pullman accommodations aboard a fast 
train, a comfortable line from an eastern seaport to Jacksonville or Miami, 
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Donald B. Abbott 


NNO C és — 


A new and smaller member 
of an established fleet 


Visifor 


Philip L. Rhodes 


of 
Cox & Stevens, Inc. 









L.O.A. 29’ 0” 
L.W.L. 20° 6” 


Draft 4’ 6” 


Headroom in 
doghouse 6’ 0” 


Sails 372 sq. ft. 
By Prescott Wilson 


$2850 


(until Jan. 18, 1941) 





LONG enough so she won't hobby-horse, notwithstanding 
her depth (for headroom), the Visitor provides cruising comfort 
for a couple—with a youngster if you have one. The deep 
cockpit and full headroom under the streamlined doghouse’ 
produce livability and smart distinction in a truly fine little ship. 


The Visitor follows close in the wake of 


Avtot's New Week -Ender 
announced last month $ 5450 


38’ 10” x 27’ 0” x 9’ 9” x 5’ 10” 
Sail 660 sq. ft., by Ratsey (until Jan. 18, 1941) 


Rhodes designed, the New Week-Ender is the ultimate 39 footer in Sa 
ability, pee 3 looks and accommodations. De pressed cockpit, wide decks, 
spacious stateroom, shower, pice cabin bunks, outside fill ‘icebox, over 
6’ 1”’ headroom everywhere and plenty of power are some of the features 


which produce, and erg maintain, Pride-of-Ownership. Sam 
at City Island in late bec ember. P- ple 


In addition to Abbott's Oves-Nifer 
continued unchanged $397 5 


31’ 4” x 23’ 6” x 8’ 6” x 4’ 7” 
(until Jan. 18, 1941) 


Sail 444 sq. ft. by Ratsey 
Mower designed, the Over-Niter sl three or four. Folding cabin 
bunks, 6’ 2”” headroom in cabin and to ilet. Sample now at City Island, 


And finally - - - Seadog Models 


Seadog Models of all three boats at substantially 
omit expensive refinements lower prices 


RB onalal . 7 Ab bot 


307 East 44th Street, New York City, MUrray Hill 4-5057 


Beam 8’ o” . 
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TWIN DISC CLUT 


CH CO., 


Twilsl|(o1SE 
MARING GeARS 


ACC. VU. S. PAT. OFF, 


1368 RACINE ST., RACINE, WIS. 











YACHTING 


or driving by auto. Three men, taking turns at the wheel, can push through 
to Florida from northern centers in 48 hours. They will have time to get ip 
a six- to eight-hour sleep in a hotel on the way down. On this basis, the cost 
can be held down to as little as $35 per man for the round trip. Add the 
charter cost for four days, plus hotel expenses for three nights while in 
Florida, and each man will have had a holiday for $100. It will be found 
difficult to arrange it more reasonably than that. 

No matter how you make the trip, however, don’t forget the mate. If he 
is pleasant, efficient and on his toes, he will go a long way towards maki 
your trip successful and enjoyable. On that basis, he deserves a good tip, 


Nores. There are, of course, other places where sails may be caught aside 
from the east coast of Florida. Proven spots are the Pearl Islands off 
Balboa, C. Z., the coast off Baja, California and at Guaymas, Mexico, 

Sportsmen prefer to release their sailfish rather than boat them. The 
first one caught is usually boated for picture purposes and all others 
whipped after that are released unless it is desired to have them mounted, 

Florida offers interesting fresh water angling and several kinds of hunting 
along with its excellent salt water fishing for sails, tarpon, bonefish, reef and 
other varieties. When it comes to giant blue marlin, large tuna and broad- 
bill swordfish, it is better to try your luck elsewhere. 


THE BOSTON BAY RACING SEASON 


(Continued from page 39) 


The point standings of the leading boats in the Boston Bay interclub 


racing follow: 


BOSTON BAY INTERCLUB CHAMPION STANDINGS 


Crass I, 18-FooTEers 


, Name Points 
POON ls cos sae Sete 25 
Me GS ibs het ob ee oe 16 
ee ERROREAS veer nnee eee ae 15 
NN i ora cc oiathaeakd 12 
PS Sie sos. 2. wa algae $5 9 
CN ee has bas she vapeas 6 


MASSACHUSETTS Bay 15-FooTERS 
(3 Competitors) 


Rapto Crass 


Name Points 
WIND 2 Oo2: Bie oa 144 
WAIXBR oo ee 138 
PUI Re hs reise ts ras cay 131 
WAV ch ee 122 
WHHL ee ant 6 eee 119 

INTERNATIONAL SNIPE Cass 
oY | a APE eh Ms 163 
sk SEE oy rere. 162 
Whe. eae ee 137 
BORG S. 6) 6s oie See 128 
BOOB ose och bE slace eee 118 
MOONEE 3 fic kik os ee eee 108 

Snow Brirp Cuass 
do, Serres 34 
Pw Be oo eee 30 
King Bird: 5... 2... oe 
Squat Squat... 5... .c0saee 15 
Brees’ Thr. oo eo Sa 14 

YANKEE Dory Cuiass 
dndione 65 oe ee 27 
Rum Dum LT ois tee 25 
SONG. <ik sc Satan oe 24 
DOTUGPE 5 2 ois ki eta gic oa ee ll 
Wintsrop 15-Foormsrs 
(4 Competitors) 
PYOROM... ... . és4595 see 23 
ee SPR rer ere 20 
Quincy Bay 15-FooTerRs 
(8 Competitors) 
Biay That... coeen sce 19 
Fromm Bey... ss se eee 17 
Doupuin Crass 
(3 Competitors) 
Little Skipper. 30 aa 14 
Quaker Girl. oo. 0... ccc cee ee 13 


Massacuusetts Bay Inp1an Crass 


UES SNS De Sere ee ee, eee eee 16 
TCT VANS S 1 SESS SR gee OR one 9 
Apams INTERCLUB CLASS 
PONE OS aoa ie ss 32 
| Te Le at ee aR 29 
Breezin’ Thru TI ....0...054: 18 
DAR ee eras ont eid 13 
Quincy PiraTE Cuiass 
(5 Competitors) 
ES TOY STRESS ot ia Suda Re 23 
OY BR CRS ee eam: 21 
INTERNATIONAL STAR CLASS 
(TNS 6 BREE Se Sas een ean 79 
ENT OR RN On aN Ce 66 
(1 ERS TS ee a era RECAST 64 
DORRON ete aie aiG isiane stacets 45 
Hust ier Crass 
I diay Sk bka ape 8h ak 215 
ED se ings ne esis 203 
0S RUSE ie aoe yr ereeentn 200 
NO ara aad 
ig i oo ons 0 4g 0 6 oe 172 
EE. os sey does as 168 
OM WOON oF Snes 168 
16-Foot Wi1nasout Cass 
Se aca hace 191 
OS Se 173 
ohh vo win x n'a § Gee 170 
BIR ee outa 158 
5 esi a eI area ie ad 154 
Name 
ON ERR emt ay tad 
PCO 24 cs dicted utes 
ETE 6 SS RN ae 
CO agi ree tides Ol weak 
ONE Ss oo hoe ee 
MD ess co Saucou sees 
ER een ERTS 


Percentage Points 
ah eae . 874 241 
SpeeTS . 825 226 
nae ee .812 213 
Lee she . 804 198 
een key . 798 212 
eeeee 729 189 
se eees .727 208 





























BIGGEST SEA-GOING YACHT 
BUILT IN 1940/ 





Rosenfeld Photo 
BONNIE DUNDEE: 85’ Motor Sailer designed and built 


by badere Marine Contin (. hagaied pa of i J those who are fascinated by the smooth- 
knots at 1500 revolutions. : a 
ness and roominess of the new boats powered by Gray — 








To those whose affection for an older boat prompts them to 





































t life and comfort in it 
There is a smooth, compact Gray of the right size and correct speed range 
and proper drive ratio, gasoline or Diesel. 
Ls ‘ : ; 
| Kobeeene ee elit If you have a sound boat, it will be a better boat with a smooth, compact 
3 Tupper Photo . ° e e 
Morton Johnson at Bay Head, N. J., built this 40’ Gray. There is a good Gray to fit your boat exactly, at a fair price, next 
sport Fisherman. bog yin tnd Oa nee cea with 
) 1.5:1 reduction gears, miles an hour. to the lowest. 
) 
3 
2 
] 
g A 21-footer built by. Pine- 
castle, powered with a Gray 
3 Phantom ‘‘Six-90."’ This 
fast Runabout requires an 
8 engine of an entirely differ- 
ent type from the heavy 
. duty Mg em gon 8 heavy 
“ ' cruisers, Gray builds a sep- 
McDaniels Photo arate line of high-speed 
4 LASSIE: Length 59’, beam 8’ 6’’, built by Herres- engines which are standard 
hoff. This 35 year old boat with a 6-cylinder 165 h.p. equipment in a majority of 
0 Gray Marine Diesel installed by Higgins Industries, the fast boats. 
0 Twin Gray ‘*Phantom Eights” drive this 30’ Gar Inc., makes an ideal combination of ‘the old and 
Wood better than 40 m.p.h. Custom-built for a the new.”’ She cruises smoothly and without vibra- 
5 Western owner. tion at 20 m.p.h. 
4 
7 
i) 
4 
u 
FREE 
catalogs 
on request 
23 
20 4 
Levick Photo 
DO-HO: This 57’ 9” Elco Cruiser, is one of the out- 7 . 
standing boats of the year. Two 165 h.p. Gray Specify 
arine Diesels give this big sea-going yacht ex- 
ceptional maneuverability and speed. Gasoline — 
19 i f 
7 - Shon! Walsh Phowo | 
Diesel .26: Quarantine Boat of the U.S, Public Health 
rvice. Dimensions: 39’ 8’ x 12’. Repowered this 
year with a 4cyl.'110 h.p. Gray Marine Diesel, 
2:1 reduction gear. A sister ship, the Q-18 was 
similarly repowered in 1939, 
14 
13 





Boyce Photo When a ranges ree he picks a tage A high 
i eS ; percentage o uxiliaries use specially designe 
fce’ohleh speed motors 9. greet ob in Florida's Gray motors with good pulling power at low speed, See 
Forest E. Johnson. Twin Gray Firebali motors Pydelbar yg erttig,- eCity “One Veniperature. contros. 
drive this playboat better than 40 m.p.h. Fao 4g Sig An co Megs mg Cras heat one GRAY MARI ae MOTOR co. 








2:1 reduction gear. 656 Canton Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
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with TWIN 


UPA DIESELS 


— That’s’ worth-while economy from twin-screw Diesels powering a 65 
ft. cruiser. Read what Mr. Richard Beymer, designer, builder and owner 
of “Penelope III’’ has to say about the performance of his two Buda- 
Lanova Diesels: ‘‘Everyone is surprised at the absence of vibration, and 
how easy they start. The boat runs fine with the pair of Budas she is 
powered with . . . we checked our fuel cost over a long cruise and found 
that the cost per mile is 334¢.”” Write for complete information on Buda- 





BUDA-LANOVA 
6-cylinder Diesel Ma- 
rine Engine Model 
6-DTM-317, with 
354” Bore, 54” Stroke 





YACHTING 





Lanova Diesels for Powering or Re-Powering your boat. 


THE BUDA CO., Commercial Ave., Harvey (Stissse), Illinois 











and 317 cu. in. Dis- 
placement. Two of 
these engines fur- 
nish twin-screw power 
for “Penelope III.” 


Zeeeet AND GASOLINE ENGINES FROM 20 H.P. TO 232 H.-P. 








DISGRACED—AGAIN AND AGAIN 


(Continued from page 34) 


one of my children says cheerfully: ‘‘That’s right, if they don’t mesh, grind 
’em in.”’ Being merely aground, nothing happens some more and I put the 
gear in neutral, throttling down the motor to give it a breathing spell. 

Now I really go to work. I launch the dinghy, or rescue it from under 
Hotspur’s counter if it is already launched, and sound with an oar. I find 
that there is less than five feet of water all around me, except dead astern, 
where I know without sounding that there is enough to float me. Climbing 
aboard, I swallow the second cogent kernel of Riesenberg’s advice and 
work all freeing agencies together. I run out on the bowsprit to take my 
weight off Hotspur’s stern. I lean outboard from the shrouds on both sides. 
I carry out an anchor in the dinghy, find a spot where there is room to 
swing in six feet, and let go. If there is wind, I sheet the sails flat. If no 
wind, I turn the propeller at top speed in reverse. And, with all these 
simultaneous assaults on her immobility, Hotspur disobligingly remains in 
status quo ante. 

I mentioned this phenomenon to Howard Chapelle who not only knows 
all about the design of boats but who lives on the Little Choptank River in 
the Chesapeake at the end of a dirt lane which, at the time of my first 
visit to him, answered Beck Jordan’s description of the Missouri River. 
That is, the mud in the lane was too thin for cultivation and too thick for 
navigation. But, as Chap managed to keep his car moving through thick 
and thin while driving me to and from his house, I rate him an authority 
on flotation matters. He said that, in the case of the Seminole, just quoted, 
Barrie dealt with a vessel having a deep forefoot which stopped her short 
on hitting bottom, leaving most of her weight waterborne. Whereas 
Hotspur, with a cutaway forefoot, slides up on the flat until her weight 
rests on her keel, where she stops. And you can’t shove six tons around 
unless you substitute brain for brawn. 


Wace brings me to another welcome diversion. Dick Randall used to 
own the schooner Radiant, drawing seven feet of water. One day he 
anchored her in the Miles River and went ashore to St. Michaels on his 
lawful occasions. While he was there, a terrific squall blew Radiant half a 
mile across a four- or five-foot flat. When Dick rejoined her, she was 
heeled to a rakish angle, not looking very happy. Neither was Dick. He 


went back ashore to call up the insurance people in Baltimore. He told 


them it looked like salvage as costly as a W.P.A. job and asked if they 


would be responsible for the surprisingly reasonable charge that a local 
shoal-draft tugboat skipper would make for an attempt to float her. The 
insurance people said go to it and Dick and the tugboat skipper went. 
Arrived alongside, the local skipper maneuvered his tugboat stern on to 
the Radiant’s beam and moored her there with quarter lines to the schoon- 
er’s bow and stern. Then he started his heavy wheel to turning a couple of 
hundred to the minute and the sand began to swirl away from Radiant’s 
underbody. Presently she righted herself, surprised to find how easy it is 
for a fallen lady to go straight under benevolent supervision. Next the 
skipper moved his tug to the schooner’s bow, shortened his towline and 
went ahead slow. The heavy wheel, just clearing the bottom, threw as 
much sand as water and, almost immediately, the tugboat moved ahead, 
the schooner obediently following. In two hours’ time, the tug dug 4 
seven-foot rut in the shoal and Radiant was free. If I am not mistaken, the 
charge was $25, which the insurance people paid with eagerness. 


Bur I am told that, except in exaggerated cases of this sort, it is a point of 
honor to get afloat unaided. Therein I have violated the code, once in the 
Tred Avon, as mentioned in another story, and once in the West River 
where I mistook one creek for another and blithely went aground between 
a buoy and a point. I was at that period in the foolish stage of running an 
anchor out astern, clapping a watch tackle on the warp and heaving her 
off by brute strength. But a crabber kindly picked my anchor aboard 
his powerful boat, took a turn around a cleat and hauled me off in short 
order. He then came alongside and, in return for ‘“‘the courtesy of the sea,” 
I offered him the courtesy of a city slicker. Namely, half a tumblerful of 
Scotch. He smacked his lips and said it was a right nice sherry wine. (Or 
if he didn’t, the Vermonter who dug F. F. Van de Water out of the drifts 
with his snowplow did, and I’m stealing the stuff of a man who is more 
venerable in appearance than I am but who packs an awful wallop — and, 
fortunately for me, never reads YACHTING.) 

Now that I’ve covered all the non-essentials, I’ll write about my really 
successful efforts in getting afloat. They have been many. The last time I 
went aground was in soft mud, close to an unmarked flat opposite a point 
of land in Swan Creek. Or maybe it was the time before that in the same 
creek that I’m thinking of. Anyway, I sent the crew out on the bowsprit. 
got going in reverse, and leaned my weight from the port shrouds. (All 
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forces except the spinnaker pole and the kedge acting in unison.) Hotspur 
suffers the disadvantage in work of this sort of having her propeller off 
center and only a couple of feet below the surface. Nevertheless, the mud 
began to discolor the water and her bow slowly turned toward what I knew 
to be the channel. 

“Digging your own channel,”’ cried the crew, hopefully, knowing that he 
would be sent out with the plow anchor if nothing kept on happening. 
Saving my own breath, I went ahead with the prop and doggoned if we 
didn’t climb over the bar and float again. 

In the Chesapeake, there is so little tide that I eliminate it from my 
calculations. Perhaps I shouldn’t, but I do. I apply the empiric rule of a 
tide’s rate of fall, dividing the amount of fall by 12 and figuring that it will 
recede one part the first hour after high water, two parts the second hour, 
three parts the third hour, three the fourth, two the fifth, and one the 
sixth, making twelve parts in all if I can add up right. With an average rise 
in the upper part of the Chesapeake of only twelve inches, you will see that 
the tide’s maximum fall in any hour is only three inches, and I figure on 
doing a lot of execution in considerably less than an hour. 


My grounding in the South River really was a honey. Although I usually 
hang up at dusk, when there is no wind and I’m entering a lonely creek 
under power, this was done in a moderate breeze under working sail in 
view of a lot of admiring motor boatmen. Must I admit that it was my 
fault — before trotting out the extenuating circumstances? We were on a 
port tack between Nuns 4 and 8. Don’t ask me about Nun 6, which wasn’t 
there and may have been off on a bender. I hoped to be able to work into a 
bend of the river far enough to weather Can 7 on the next board, and in my 
mind I reviewed a conversation that took place between Gerry Lambert 
and his mud pilot when the Yankee was racing in the Solent in 1935. 

The mud pilot said, “Time to come about, sir,”’ and Gerry, seeing that 
he was out of the strength of the current and was making money on 
Endeavour said, ruminatively, ‘Time to come about, hey?” And the m.p. 
said, decisively, ‘Yes, sir, I’d come about if I was you.” 

“Right now?” 

“Right now, sir.” 

“Then ready about,’’ said Gerry. Whereupon we hung up. 

All these pertinent remarks passed through my mind as precisely as I 
could recollect them, and I declared aloud, ‘‘ Ready about.’’ Whereupon 
Hotspur hung up as pretty as a cockbilled picture of a boat with her rail 
half down to the water’s edge. 


719 


Finsr we sheeted everything flat, which was utterly useless, as we had 
barely started through stays and our bow pointed to still shoaler water. 
Then we lowered sail and the crew rowed the 27-pound plow anchor out 
abeam to windward to depth enough for Hotspur all around. (For there’s 
no use in kedging off into deep water if you swing aground again as soon as 
the strain is off the cable.) 

Then we got out the rarely used capstan bars and hove around. A tree 
ashore lined up with the bowsprit showed that we didn’t budge an inch. 
Neither did the anchor. Boat and anchor sat while I had a can of beer. 
Inspiration trickled slowly and I bent the forestaysail halliard to the 
warp and ran it up the mast, exerting a thwartship pull against the anchor. 
Slowly we righted to an even keel before toppling to windward. A new 
purchase and we hauled away again, until the warp led from the anchor on 
a taut curve to the spreaders and until our weather rail was nearly under 
water. If you ask me why the anchor didn’t come home under this terrific 
test I can only say because it is a plow. I then started full speed astern and 
we slid off like goose grease, exerting all forces together. 

Anyway, I’m learning and having a whale of a good time in the process. 
But I never expect to overcome the momentary nausea that grips my 
stomach when the bow dips and I know that I’m disgraced again. 


++ + 


Postscript written some weeks later: Having read the foregoing, the Editor 
says there isn’t enough information in it to satisfy our serious-minded 
readers, and has asked me to supply the deficiency. Can do, having been 
aground a few times since. 

First, as to the boom-sitting experiment, I’ve tried it and in Hotspur’s 
case it’s no soap. I slacked the main sheet, hauled the boom athwartship 
and lashed it to the shrouds before crawling out to its end and bouncing up 
and down on it, the propeller going full speed astern the while. My weight 
on the end of the boom hardly listed us enough to wet the boottop on that 
side and completely failed to break the suction of the mud on the boat’s 
keel. So the crew slacked the fore guy, hauled in the main sheet and 
brought me aboard; after which we carried out the kedge and worked 
her off. 

(Etymological footnote: A kedge is not a special type of anchor, but any 
small anchor used for floating a boat or warping her around.) 

I have also been aground hard enough to require the use of two anchors, 
and I believe that the technique developed on that cccasion is really the 








your finger on it. It’s illusive. The bright 
chrome and lustrous mahogany... the 
sway-proof Venetian blinds . . . the four 
inner-spring berths . . . the spic and span 
lavatory . . . the open-to-the-sun cockpit 
with its 60 square feet of play-space? 
You CAN'T pin it down, but it’s there! 
It’s all things to all men. It’s that intan- 
gible something that’s called simply .. . 
Leadership. 


SHE WONT LET YOU 
catch your breath / 


The instant you step into that 11’ x 9’ 
living-room deck cabin, you sense a 
magic SOMETHING. Pleasurable antici- 


pation grips your pulse! You can’t place 


She’s a thorobred .. . carefully trained 
and with a genealogy that reaches farther 
back than any of her imitators. Owens 
designers have, for the past five years, 
been devoting their entire energies and 
experience to building the finest cruiser 


of this one size (30’ 6” x 10’ 4") in the 
entire world. Today, the Owens for 1941 
is firmly established as the LEADER. And 
her price...$3080 to $3480... is 
lower than any! A postcard addressed to 
the Owens Yacht Company, Dundalk, 
Baltimore, Md., will bring you Catalog 
Y-5 without obligation. Send for it today! 
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We're 
CHARTING 
Our Course! 


BOOTH 203 AT THE 
MOTOR BOAT SHOW 





HE W-C Line of DEPENDABLE Fittings will 

again be on display at the New York Motor Boat 
Show in January. There'll be plenty of working instal- 
lations, so you can try them out yourself! 

As usual,.the Wilcox-Crittenden exhibit will be in 
BOOTH No. 203, on the third floor of Grand Central 
Palace. Brand new gadgets, and many standard items in 
newdress, are being prepared especially for you. If you 
can’t visit the Show, your dealer will be glad to tell 
you about them. 


Chart YOUR course, too! ... National Defense orders will 
soon begin to crowd our production. So order your Boating 
Equipment from your W-C dealer now, for prompt delivery— 
and be sure of an early launching! 


WILCOX, CRITTENDEN 


& COMPANY, INC. 


MANUFACTURERS OF DEPENDABLE MARINE HARDWARE SINCE 1847 
10 S. Main Street, Middletown, Conn. 
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We Invite You to Inspect Our Exhibit 
at the New York Show 




















“STOUT FELLA” 
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“Stout Fella’ extends to you the season’s. 
greetings and best wishes for your health and 


happiness during the coming New Years. 


GILBERT DUNHAM, INC. 


SHIPPAN POINT STAMFORD, CONN. 

















YACHTING 


answer to the crab-cruncher’s prayer. Since information is what the Old 
Man is looking for, I’ll first recount that I went aground in Fishing Creek, 
Little Choptank River, through failure to make the mental adjustment 
from a 1/40000 scale chart that I’d been working on for several days to a 
1/80000 chart of the 1200 series. It’s a fool maladjustment and I only wish 
I could be sure I’ll never do it again. Having become: accustomed to 
stepping up a shoal indicated on a large scale chart to certain dimensions, | 
momentarily forget that a shoal occupying the same paper space on a chart 
of half the scale is twice as extensive and so run aground when I imagine 
I’m safely past it. At least, that’s what I did in Fishing Creek and, al- 
though in this instance we grounded at dead slow speed, I discovered when 
I went out in the dinghy that we were lifted four inches out of water from 
bow to stern. To give an eel’s-eye view of the picture, we had landed on a 
contour of the creek’s bottom which exactly fitted the shape of our keel. 


| carrrep out the plow anchor a distance of 50 yards and sank it bearing 
about six points on our starboard bow. I didn’t let it go exactly abeam be- 
cause I figured that with the uniform grip we had on the bottom it would be 
impossible to haul the boat around. I didn’t place it ahead because of shoal 
water in that direction. I put it where I did because I supposed that the 
crew (in this instance a big, strong, husky feller named Linton Rigg) could 
warp our bow around enough to break suction and that the power of the 
propeller would then push us toward the anchor into deep water. 

This was a vain supposition. Even with both of us heaving around on the 
capstan and the motor going full bore, we remained as was. Without 
further monkey business — for the tide was falling —I thereupon made 
up the 46-pound Herreshoff anchor, secured another rode from below, and 
ferried the anchor out broad abeam to a distance of 30 or 40 yards, again 
letting go in the channel. Bent the forestaysail halliard to this warp, took 
up slack and, as noted in a previous grounding, shifted the purchase 
farther out on the rode and proceeded to work all forces together, i.¢., 
Linton on the capstan, me on the halliard, and the propeller full ahead. 

The first effect noted was that since the masthead stress was to starboard 
and since our propeller is offset to port, the wheel began to churn thin 
water within a few inches of the surface. This gave me an inspiration. I 
let the halliard go on the run, which brought us to an even keel and in re- 
action even listed us a little to port. So, with Linton and the propeller still 
working at opposite ends of the boat, I hauled the halliard again and saw 
that our bow was commencing to range slightly to starboard. Again the 
boat righted as I released the heeling stress on her masthead; again she 
listed as I hauled once more on the halliard. 

By this means, three or four times repeated, we rolled the bow around 
until Linton had a straight lead to the plow anchor and, almost before we 
knew it, we had pushed and pulled Hotspur around the lump and into deep 
water. It was then a case of stop the motor quickly to avoid fouling either 
warp in the propeller, and get the anchors aboard at leisure. 

Hotspur is now out of commission and I don’t expect to have an oppor- 
tunity to work the system again until next spring. But, even with only one 
trial, it looks to me like the real McCoy. Getting out two anchors — one 
as much ahead as the lay of the land permits and the other abeam with its 
warp carried aloft — is quite a lot of trouble but it pays quick dividends. 

If, still on the search for information, you ask why not carry an anchor 
out astern where you know deep water is (unless, of course, you have 
bounched over a reef and are still slightly aground) I think I know the 
answers to that one. There is no windlass on your after deck, and it takes 
time to rig up a tackle to give effective hauling power. What’s more, if you 
do haul off stern first with the combined pull of cable and propeller, you’re 
extremely liable to join the two in unholy matrimony before the power 
can be shut off. 

The foregoing presupposes, of course, that your craft isa sail boat with 
conventional underbody. If she is a motor boat or a fifty-fifty with deep 
forefoot, you’ll probably go aground forward and remain afloat aft. In 
that event, you’ll probably be able to reverse out of your predicament 
without resorting to ground tackle. 


Jusr for the fun of it and for the sake of getting one of the photographs 
accompanying this article I ran Hotspur’s bow up on a sandy beach which 
dropped straight off from a depth of two feet to ten feet. The effect was 
that of any deep-bowed boat grounding on the average shoal — the bow 
struck bottom hard and the stern remained afloat. The experiment was 
entirely successful in that my boat rebounded from the beach and refused 
to stay aground. 

If I were going to spend the rest of my sailing days poking around in 
shallow water, I know what I would do. I’d have me a boat drawing about 
four feet, with plumb stem and with center line propeller shafted low. 
Linton is already working on a most alluring profile of such a boat, but it’s 
going to be love’s labor lost, as I’ll be in deep water before many months of 
the next sailing season have passed, thinking as I have previously thought 
that it is disgraceful to go aground, and wondering why I was so besotted 
as to bare my ignominy to YACHTING’s readers. —~ 
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Two New Briggs & Stratton Models. 


Offer Brilliant Performance 
and Unusual Advantages 


Two new Briggs & Stratton air-cooled Inboard 
models are now available. 


AMG 1% HP. 
BMG 2% HP. 


Standard equipment includes an improved and 
finer motor transmission providing easy, positive, 
fast control of forward, reverse or neutral. Re- 
duction ratios: 2.5:1 forward — 3:1 reverse. 


The rugged transmission is mounted directly to the 
motor crankcase,assuring full power, swift, smooth 
maneuverability, stepped-up propeller efficiency, 
added all-'round performance of boat and motor. 


Take a look at these new Briggs & Stratton IN- 
BOARDS at the shows or in your dealer’s display 
rooms. After you get the full details you will not 
be satisfied until you have a Briggs & Stratton 
air-cooled Inboard in your boat. 


BRIGGS & STRATTON CORP. 


Dept. Y-12 MILWAUKEE, WIS., U.S.A. 


BRIGGS & STRATTON 


GASOLINE 
MOTORS 












| /] Reasons Why 


You “ll. Like 
BRIGGS % STRATTON 
Air-Cooled \NBOARDS 


Small boat owners everywhere are marvel- 
ing at the performance of Briggs & Stratton 
Inboard Motors — air-cooled motors that run 
at trolling speeds without stalling—that start 
easy and keep going in any weather — that 
are simple and safe for children to operate 
—motors that are economical and depend- 
able. No pump or water lines to clog. 
No oil to mix with the gas—positive, 
automatic lubrication. Enclosed 
high-tension flywheel mag- 
neto—no batteries to 
bother about, 
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OR 1941 Chrysler will offer many out- 
_ puebene advancements in the Chrysler 
Marine Engine line, not only to increase the 
scope of the Chrysler Marine Engine, but 
to again produce the most efficient, most 
economical engines for all types of boats 
from the 16-foot runabout to the 60-foot 
single screw commercial vessel or the 
100-foot medium speed twin-screw cruiser. 


Chrysler will offer every boating enthu- 
siast and boat owner the opportunity to 
economically put propulsive efficiency into 
effect in his boat. If you are building a new 
boat or are repowering your present boat, be 
sure to consult Chrysler. Chrysler will have 
much to offer marine engine buyers in 1941. 


Chrusler 


MARINE ENGINES 
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YACHTING 
THE WHALE SHIP “JUNIOR” MUTINY 


(Continued from page 47) 


it up amidships. Take out the poles— we can burn them in the galley. 
All the irons are to go overboard. You might take a notion to overpower 
us and you can’t do it without arms.” 

The Junior was stripped of all her gear and it was thrown overboard. 
Plummer was thorough in his plans to retain the vessel in his possession. 


Avrer a consultation, the ship was headed northwest, as it was believed 
this course would take them toward Cape Howe, a desolate spot on the 
Australian coast, where the mutineers had decided they would seek refuge. 

Nelson, wounded, still fearing for his life, remained concealed below, not 
knowing how many days he had been there. Hunger and thirst distressed 
him. As the ship rolled, he heard a splashing and, crawling to the place 
where he heard the sound, he found a cask with water gurgling from an 
open bung. He was at a loss to know how to get the water to drink for the 
cask was tightly stowed among others. In desperation, he ripped the collar 
from his shirt and used it as a wick, dropping one end into the water and 
sucking the other. Once he heard a shout from on deck, saw lights stream- 
ing down and thought the men had been ordered to fire into the hold, hop- 
ing to hit him. He moved away from where he was lying and, in so doing, 
located a cask of bread. If he pounded out the bung, he would make too 
much noise, so he used the front sight of his pistol and wore away enough 
of the bung so that he could reach the bread. Clothed only in an undershirt 
and drawers, he was so chilled that his feet had no feeling. 

Plummer, who had expected the mate to surrender quickly, grew appre- 
hensive. With the mate at large, he feared trouble. Five days after the 
murder, Plummer became certain that a counter conspiracy was brewing 
and confided his alarm to Cartha. ‘Where do you suppose Nelson is?” he 
fumed. “He’s been below five days now and should have been starved out 
long before this. He can come in on us any night while we’re asleep. Let’s 
search the ship and make sure of him.” 

Turning to a few men who were busy by the windlass Plummer ordered 
them below to search for the mate. “Stay there until you find him — dead or 
alive. If he’s alive, he can navigate the ship. Lord, here, can’t find our posi- 
tion and I don’t know where she’s heading by this time. I’ll fix Nelson 
when I’m through with him.” 

Search was begun immediately and that afternoon a man found the mate 
and shouted out the fact from below. 

“Ts he alive?” 

“He must be. I saw him move.” 

“Tell him to pass up his arms, if he has any, and come on deck We 
won’t harm him. We want him to navigate.” 


A PISTOL, loaded but without caps, was thrown from the hold. Cartha 
went aft to the cabin and, when he returned to the hatchway, Mr. Nelson, 
wretchedly weak, stood on deck between two sailors, unable to support 
himself. Cartha struck him on the wounded shoulder with the flat side of a 
hatchet and raised the implement to strike again. But Plummer laid hold of 
him, saying: ‘‘ Let him alone, Dick. We won’t harm him. He can take sights 
for us. Have the cooper make a set of handcuffs for him.” 

Plummer had Herbert bring him a chart from the cabin and, unrolling it, 
flattened it out on the hatch cover, talking to the chief mate while the 
cooper was fitting his handcuffs. 

“Tt is Cape Howe that I want, Nelson, over there on the southeastern 
point of Australia. That’s uninhabited country.” ‘ 

The mate answered: ‘If you want me to navigate, you had better put 
these irons around my ankles so I can use my hands.” 

Cartha’s injunction was: ‘Make them tighter, Cooper,” but Plummer 
acquiesced. 

The next day was fair and Nelson took the sun and found the Junior 
to be dangerously off her course. 

“You're ’way off, Plummer; at this rate, the ship will be wrecked among 
the shoals off the Great Barrier Reef. You’ve got to head her south.” 

It had been a fortunate impulse that led Plummer to find the chief mate 
for there was no one else aboard capable of navigating the vessel. 

The chief mate was rescued from the hold on the 31st day of December, 
and both he and Mr. Lord were carefully guarded and placed in irons every 
night. Plummer watched the crew closely lest some move toward retaking 
the Junior be attempted. The men were constantly threatened and prom- 
ised that if they behaved they would be taken to land and the vessel 
destroyed. 

A favorable wind permitted the Junior to hold her course and on January 
3d land was raised off the starboard bow. Next day, when Cape Howe lay 
20 miles distant, the ship was hove to and the men ordered to gather aft. 

“We've changed our minds,”’ Plummer began. “‘We won’t destroy the 
ship. We’re going to leave her — provided Lord and Nelson will swear to 
sail her to New Zealand and give us a chance to get away here in Australia-” 
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Main deck (left): 1, Foremast; 2, 
mainmast; 3, mizzenmast; 4, fore 
hatch; 5, try works; 6, main 
hatch; 7, mizzen hatch; 8, wheel. 
Kerson, steering, stood at X1; 
Fiefield, at X2, guarding the 
companionway, and Stanley, at 
X3. Lower deck (right): A, fore- 
castle; B, tween decks; C, mess 
room; D, captain’s cabin. 1, 2 
and 3 are the masts; 4, the steer- 
age; 5, second and third mates’ 
room; 6, chief mate’s room; 7, 
captain’s stateroom. Plummer was 
at X1, Herbert and Hall at X2 
and X3; while Burns and Cartha 
stood at X4 and X5 











The officers took the oath which Plummer specified. Meanwhile, two 
sailors were busy removing the rail from the waist of the ship. Guns, 


. clothes, ammunition, provisions — everything that the mutineers thought 


they might use — were piled in disorder. 

“Throw overboard everything we cannot take, Burns. We’re not leaving 
enough on board to make it possible for them to get anywhere except New 
Zealand.” 

Two whaleboats had been lowered and the falls cast off. 

“Now that we’ve seen this thing through,” said Plummer, “we don’t any 
of us hold_hard feeling against you men. We’ll be safe from the law as soon 
as ever we reach shore and get to the interior. So I’m going to do something 
that will keep you all out of trouble when you get in port. I’ve had Herbert 
make a statement in the log book, and he’ll sign our names to it in the pres- 
ence of all hands.” 

Herbert produced the log from under his jacket. 

“Read it over, William, and let’s see if they like it.” 

The special entry that had been written was carefully read by Herbert. 

“Now, sign us up.” 

“What do you mean, Plummer? Me sign all your names? That won’t be 
no good — you’ve got to sign up yourselves.” 

“T can’t write good enough — neither can the rest of us.” 

“You each hold on to the end of the pen then while I’m writing; that 
will make it as though you had done it yourselves.”’ 

Thus, each mutineer subscribed his signature to the tragic document. 
The entry read: 


Tus is to testify that we, Cyrus Plumer, John Hall, Richard Cartha, 
Cornelius Burns and William Herbert did on the night of the 25th of 
December last take the Ship Junior and that all others in the ship are quite 
innocent of the deed. 

The Captain and third mate were killed and the second mate was 
wounded and taken prisoner at the time. The mate was wounded with in 
the shoulder with the balls from a whaling gun and at the time we fired we 
set his bed on fire and he was obliged for fear of suffocation to take himself 
to the lower hole where he remained until Wednesday afternoon. We could 
not find him before that but we undertook a strict search and found him 
then. We promised his life and the ship if he would come out and surrender 
without any trouble and so he came out. Since he has been in the Ship he 
has been a good Officer and has kept his place. We agreed to leave him the 
greater part of the crew and we have put him under oath not to attempt to 
follow us; but to go straight away and not molest us. We shali watch around 
here fore some time and if he attempts to follow us or stay around here we 
shall come aboard and sink the ship. 

If we had not have found Mr. Nelson the ship would have been lost. We 
are taking two boats and ten men and every thing we want. We did not put 
Mr. Nelson in irons on account of his being wounded but we kept a strict 
guard over him all the time. We particularly wish to say that all others in 
- Ship but we five aforesaid men are quite innocent of any part in the 
affair. 

Signed, 
Cyrus Plumer 
John Hall x 
Richard Cartha x 
Cornelius Burns x 
William Herbert 


Witnesses Hugh Duffy 
Henry T. Lord 
Herman Graf. 


Plummer held out the log to the mate. “Here, Nelson,” he said, “take 
the log. Perhaps it will save your neck.” 
(To be concluded) 


Nore: How the mutineers and the ‘‘ Junior” herself got back to New Bedford, and 
what happened at the trial and thereafter, will be told in the January issue of 
Yacutine. Don’t miss the closing chapter of this absorbing story. [Ed.] 
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In any boat race, weight is an 
important factor. So important 
that when the Hallicrafter lab- 


oratories designed the Radio- 
telephone each part was care- 
fully weighed and every tech- 
nical advantage used to keep 
$149.50 the Radiotelephone light in 


MODEL HT-11 
Prices start at 


weight and compact enough to 
fit into small space. 
Radiotelephones are an eco- 
nomical investment. The up- 
keep is not high for they have 
a low battery drain. The oper- 
ating cost is negligible when 
compared to the convenience 
of having a radiotelephone on 
your boat. 

No matter what size or type of 
boat you own, there is a Halli- 
crafter Radiotelephone made 
to suit your craft. Ask any ma- 
rine dealer or write for 
illustrated booklet and the 
name of an owner near your 
harbor. ’ 
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Next year swing a 
Columbian for better 
speed and more miles [{3 
per gallon of fuel. \Y 
Specify your Colum- 


bian in bronze or 
monel, machine 
ground pitch, 


Write for Catalog 





COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. 


Member, Marine Propeller Mirs. Assn. 
236 N. Main St., Freeport. L. I.. N. Y. 
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YACHTING 
SCOTT-PAINE AND HIS WORK 


(Continued from page 32) 


The motor torpedo boat is Scott-Paine’s latest achievement. The first 
torpedo boat was H.M.S. Lightning, built by Thornycroft, in 1877. She was 
27 tons, 84.5 feet length over all, and had a speed of 19 knots, driven by a 
460 hp. steam engine. She carried one torpedo tube. Since then, we have 
witnessed a great development in this type of craft, until, today, the mod- 
ern destroyer is a ship between 1,500 tons and 2,000 tons, with a speed up to 
40 knots, carrying 4.7-inch guns, and from four to eight 18- or 21-inch tor- 
pedo tubes. Thornycroft, Yarrow, and White are the principal builders. 

These new motor torpedo boats, however, are revolutionary in design, in 
speed and in armament for their size, which is from 60 feet to 70 feet in 
length. A fleet of twelve or fifteen of these boats can be built for the price 
of one destroyer and will mount twenty-four to thirty torpedo tubes to 
eight in the destroyer. They can attain a speed of close to 50 knots and 
they are the deadliest naval craft for their size in existence. 


Scorr-Parne claims that they~are the finest type of small naval vessel - 


afloat for all ’round qualities, especially sea-keeping at speed. He once took 
a 60-foot motor torpedo boat out for rough weather trials, in a 45 m.p.h, 
wind and ar 8-foot sea, and drove her at 40 knots. On another trial in 
rough weather, the M.T.B. was accompanied by the destroyer H.M.S. 
Amazon. Trials took place off the eastern end of the Isle of Wight in a gale, 
with seas running high. The M.T.B. kept up a speed of 30 knots, while the 
destroyer, with a round-bilge hull form, could make only 22. The designer 
explains that the construction of the forepart of the hull of a M.T.B. makes 
it quite impossible for her to dive into a sea, as in the case of the round- 
bilge hull, and one is able, after a few minutes’ practice, to control the force 
of impact by use of the throttles. He claims that continuous high speed can 
be maintained by mastery of the technique of the use of the throttles. With 
wind and sea abeam, or with seas on the quarter or astern, maximum speed 
can be maintained and at a course of 10 degrees to a head sea on either 
hand, high speeds can be sustained without any attention to the throttles. 

Another test the designer made was to bring the M.T.B. beam to wind 
and sea, with engines stopped, to prove her great stability. The boat was 
comfortable and, he claims, food could have been prepared aboard, yet the 
destroyer, under the same conditions, would have rolled her stowed boats ini 
the water. In a gale that kept the Queen Mary anchored off Ryde, Scott- 
Paine tested his 70-foot M.T.B. for four hours. With speeds varying from 20 
knots to over 40, sea-keeping qualities proved superior to any other similar 
type and size of vessel. She travelled faster in the bad weather than any 
other British vessel yet designed or built. A round-bilge boat under the 
same conditions would not have made half the speed with safety. 

In the development of this hard-chine speed craft, Scott-Paine declares 
that lightness of construction and of machinery are essential. For instance, 
the 60-foot M.T.B. weighs about 12 tons without fuel, oil, or armament. 
Fully laden, her weight is increased to 22 tons — but her speed is reduced 
only from 40 to 38 knots. He asks: ‘‘ Would it be possible for a destroyer, or 
any other vessel, to carry nearly her own weight in useful load with a loss of 
only 2 knots in 40?” He also explains that the light construction permits 
high acceleration and deceleration. The weight of this latest 70-foot 
M.T.B., complete with her Rolls-Royce-Power-Merlin marine units, is 
exactly 10 pounds per horse power. 


Waar of the future? Scott-Paine says he has not the slightest hesitation 
in affirming that there is no limit to the size of the hard-chine ship, and it is 
his opinion that it would be incorrect to say that, as the size of hull in- 
creases, more power than is obtainable from the steam machinery at pres- 
ent used in destroyers would necessarily be required. He believes that the 
weight of machinery can be reduced considerably, the weight of reduction 
gear dispensed with, shaft sizes considerably reduced and the speed of pro- 
pellers increased to an extent thought impossible by present day marine 
engineers and naval architects. If this is possible, astonishing speeds will be 
reached in the development of the hard-chine boat. 


“CBS,” a nautical lorry just 
completed as part of the equip- 
ment of the Columbia Broad- 
casting Company’s new trans- 
mitter for station WABC, now 
building on Little Pea Island, 
off New Rochelle, N. Y. The boat 
is powered with a 90 hp. Chrys- 
ler Crown engine and was built 
by Tank and Sablich of Linden- 
hurst, L. 1. She is fastened through- 
out with Anchorfast Monel nails 
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GULF MARINE PRODUCTS 


GULF MARINE WHITE GASOLINE 
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GULFPRIDE MARINE OIL 
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E can remember way back to 

\\ the first time a racing skipper 

used Gulf Marine Products and won 
himself a silver trophy. 


Ever since that day, on lakes and 
rivers and oceans, Gulf-powered and 
Gulf-lubricated boats have been giv- 
ing their wash to the opposition. 


At first we thought it was just a 
coincidence that so many champions 
were Gulf users. But no more—a 
whole basketful of cups and medals 
won during the last racing season 
ain’t no coincidence! 


The Gold Cup Race at Northport, 
L. I., the Auerbach Memorial Trophy 
Race at Absecon Island, N. J., The 
John Charles Thomas Trophy Race 
at Washington, D. C., The Governor’s 


PHOTO—Arno Apel, famous boat builder, driving ““TORTUGA” to victory in the Auer- 
bach Memorial Trophy Race at Absecon Island, N. J. 


ing of Records! 


Trophy Race at Lake Hopatcong, 
N. J., The Virginia Gold Cup Race 
at Hampton, Va.—why, we could go 
on and on and on to the tune of some 
157 races and 28 records for 1940— 
and all of °em won with the aid of 
Gulf Products! 

But the important thing for you to 
remember is that Gulf Products were 
chosen by the fellows who can’t afford 
to make mistakes. They can’t risk en- 
gine-fouling carbon . . . gummed-up 
fuel lines and tanks . . . that’s why 
they chose the fuels and lubricants 
that have proved their worth in gruel- 
ing competition time after time— 
Gulf Products! 

So the next time you buy fuel ‘or 
lubricants for your boat—remember 
Gulf, the choice of the experts. 
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Old Man Joe says: . = : 





The new fleet of powerful, speedy 
MOTOR TORPEDO BOATS 
made by Electric Boat Building 
Co., are equipped with 


JOES 


Heavy Duty Gears 


Double Cone Clutch — Full Power — Full Speed 
100% Reverse, with 


LOW CENTER of GRAVITY 


Low center of gravity permits low engine installa- 
tion, shallow oil pan. Installs either end of engine. 
Rugged Cone Clutch design dampens out vibra- 
tion. Direct drive through clutches — no idle 
churning in oil. 
U. S. Navy, Coast Guard, are using in large 
quantities several sizes and types of Joes Gears 











A) with You This Year’’ 





You'll find Duplex Marine Engine Oil more 
readily available both in the South and en- 
route this year, thanks to the distributional 
facilities of Quaker State Oil Refining Cor- 
poration, Oil City, Pennsylvania. 


DUPLEX 





STANDARDIZED CRUISERS 
~“£O~ 146-7 


Oe 
HENRY €. GREBE & CO. INC. 


3250 Vlotwth Wasthlenaw Chicago, GLE. 











YACHTING 
AT HOME AFLOAT 


(Continued from page 59) 


alongside the cockpit, usually accessible only from below and therefore in- 
efficiently utilized, is a long open locker for spare gear, boom-crotch, 
reefing tackle, etc. 

Again, in the forward hatch, Mr. Innes Brown claims to have solved 
three separate hatch problems (Fig. 5). First, he uses four comparatively 
small lights of heavy plate glass unprotected by a grating. Their small 
size reduces the likelihood of easy breakage and yet they provide passage 
for as much light as larger panes partly blanketed by protective gratings, 
Second, the problem of keeping the hatch tight is simply solved. Instead 
of elaborate arrangements of sponge rubber gaskets, brass strips and bolts, 
the edges of the hatch cover are arranged to overlap and fit snugly around 
the coaming and to face up on the top of the cabin house around it. It is 
claimed to be perfectly tight — even with seas coming over the bow. 
Third, the problem of what to do with the hatch when it’s open or partially 
open is solved by a simple wooden track and galvanized rollers. It slides 
back easily and stays put, regardless of pitch, roll or angle of heel. 


BOOKS FOR THE YACHTSMAN 


(Continued from page 68) 


of two young passengers who were with him, and from them and his own 
experience of the sea and sailors has written a novel that a seaman will 
find it hard to lay down, once he has started it. 


Ir is a tale of bitter disappointments; of weeks of struggling through the 
doldrums only to be driven off to the westward by the trades when land 
was within a day’s sail to windward (had the boat been capable of sailing to 
windward); of searching for a group of islands, mentioned on the charts, 
which eventually proved to be non-existent; of the final days of driving 
before the trades.in a race with death by thirst and starvation, with a crew 
so weakened that they could not handle the sail; and of the final stroke of 
luck that brought them safe through the reefs and into port. The reactions 
of the starving, disheartened crew and of Captain Mitchell’s remarkable 
ability to maintain command in an apparently hopeless situation are con- 
vincingly presented. 

Judged by the hard standard set by two such fine professional writers as 
Nordhoff and Hall, Mr. Roos’s work stands up remarkably well. It is a 
book that every lover of sea sagas will want on his shelf. 

WiuraM H. Taytor 


Harbors of the South 
(Gulf Oil Corporation, Pittsburgh) 


Tuanxs to the interest in boating of several of the major oil companies, 
some of the most helpful collections of information available to the yachts- 
man for his chart table bookshelf are free for the asking. 

The latest addition to the list of cruising Baedekers is a new edition of 
Gulf’s “Harbors of the South’’ with many new items of valuable informa- 
tion. Among the most helpful and interesting features is a 35-inch strip 
chart in four colors which covers the entire coastline from Cape May, 
N. J., to Brownsville, Texas. This chart traces the Intracoastal Waterway, 
gives tables of distances between principal towns, and indicates the areas 
covered by the various U. 8. Coast and Geodetic Survey Charts both along 
the coast and on the waterway. 


Tue major part of the book is devoted to detailed descriptions, pictures, 
and thumbnail charts of the principal towns, yacht basins and harbors 
along the coasts and inland waterways. Information on the commercial, 
recreational, repair and service facilities of all towns is provided. Further 
valuable information is listed in several pages devoted to descriptions and 
illustrations of the buoyage system, government publications, and both 
commercial station and Coast Guard weather broadcasts. 

All this information is of great assistance, particularly to yachtsmen 
cruising unfamiliar waters. That the book emphasizes ports, docks, basins, 
etc., where Gulf products are obtainable is quite understandable. It still 
provides more useful information for persons cruising these waters than 
has ever before been compiled under one cover. 

R. G. §. 





January YACHTING will be published LATE—held up about a 
week in order to include the last minute news of the Show and 
new developments 
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News from Yachting Centers 


SOUND WAVES 


By Lee Scuppers 


p> One afternoon a few weeks ago, the office of Messrs. George W. Elder 
and Sampson Smith, president and secretary, respectively, of the Interna- 
tional Star Class Y.R.A., became the polling place for the second world- 
wide direct election of executive officers of the class. This being a ballot-by- 
mail proposition, Elder, Smith and their assistants had to tear open some 
300 envelopes and tabulate the scores on as many long pink slips. 

When this arduous task was finished, it was found that: 


1. Elder had once more been returned to his high office without a 
dissenting vote. 

2. Likewise for Enrique J. Conill, the vice president from France. 

3. Adrian Iselin, II, Port Washington’s ace skipper (or should it be Ace 
skipper?), defeated Edwin Jahncke, of New Orleans, 241 to 50, for the 
second vice presidency. Mr. Jahncke lost by one vote to Glenn Water- 
house, of San Francisco, for third vice president. 

4. Smith, whose hailing port is Lake Otsego, and Harold Halsted, of 
Moriches Bay, were unanimously reélected secretary and treasurer. 


Fourteen districts elected secretaries. The Atlantic Coast area retained 
Paul H. Smart, commodore of the Noroton Y.C., as its secretary and 
selected Stanley Ogilvy, Atlantic Coast champion and pride of New 
Rochelle, as his alternate. 


> The declining interest in Y.R.A. championship competition, revealed 
by the fact that only 81 of the 171 yachts enrolled this summer sailed in 
sufficient races to qualify, is giving the Y.R.A. of Long Island Sound more 
than a little concern. A committee of class secretaries will study the situa- 
tion this winter and bring in suggestions for stirring things up for the 
consideration of the spring meeting. 

The 1940 officers of the Y.R.A. were elected for another term. They are: 
Walter H. Wheeler, Stamford, president; Arthur W. Page, Cold Spring 
Harbor, vice president; Cornelius Shields, Larchmont, treasurer, and 
Frederick H. Hibberd, American, secretary. Members of the executive 
committee are: Clinton H. Crane, Seawanhaka; William L. Crow, Ameri- 
can; Van S. Merle-Smith, Seawanhaka, and Egbert Moxham, Manhasset 
Bay. 

Two new projects, both aimed to stimulate flagging interest in the 
Saturday and holiday racing in 1941, have been adopted. One will provide 
second and third place medals in addition to the championship reward 
in each class and the other will give class associations more voice in the 
conditions under which their titles will be decided. 


> The Junior Y.R.A., which had a grand season under the leadership of 
Henry Hill Anderson, of Seawanhaka, has named Collier Platt, of Cold 
Spring Harbor, his successor as chairman of the organization. Jesse A. B. 
Smith, of Stamford, was reélected treasurer. William L. Crow, of American, 
and Charles Stetson, of Pequot, two young men who were racing for junior 
titles not so many years ago, were elected to the offices of recording and 
corresponding secretaries. 

One of Mr. Platt’s first duties will be to appoint committees to study 
recommendations left by his predecessor. One of these has to do with 
compressing the Junior Y.R.A. championship contests into one week so as 
to leave the rest of the summer free for seamanship instruction and inter- 
club team matches. The other involves adopting a rule forbidding a boy or 
girl beaten in one club’s eliminations for a championship event turning up 
a the representative of some other club, even though he or she is a member 
of both. 


> Rope Yarns: . . . Dick Hill, chairman of the Coastwise Cruiser Class, 
has figured that twenty-one of the CC’s (and that doesn’t mean compound 
cathartic or cubic centimeter) participated in eleven overnight and long 
distance races last summer and won twelve prizes. ... Miss Sylvia 
Shethar, 1939 and 1940 women’s sailing champion, will sail her father’s 
Lawley 110 in Larchmont’s Frostbite series. . . . Another new skipper in 
this class is Bob Reybine, who has taken over Bob Bavier, Jr.’s, boat while 
YAcHTING’s youngest writer learns how to be a Naval Reserve ensign. . . . 
Arthur Knapp, after one winter as chairman of Larchmont’s dinghy ac- 
tivities, has turned the job over to Bill Conover and resumed the command 
of Four Deuces in the BO Class. He is doing well, too, thank you... . 
Manhasset Bay’s Frostbite fleet has been augmented by half a dozen of 
the new Penguin Class dinks. . . . Incidentally, Manhasset has scheduled 
the annual Frostbite Y.C. regatta for January 1st and will conduct the 
national dinghy championships on April 12th-13th. . . . The “S” Class 
will race on Sundays next summer for a new trophy in memory of Nat 
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Sea Pal 


_ DIRECTION FINDER RADIO 

















Dealers! Write for 
details on dealer franchisef 


An Ideal Christmas Gift 


Krer your exact location 
at all times. A 6-tube, 
3-way portable AC, DC, with 
self contained low drain bat- 
tery, Radio and Range Finder 
now at a price you can afford 
to pay. 


$59.50 


Including one pair of high 
fidelity Earphones 


Two Bands — 500 to 1500 
Broadcast — 190 to 410 K.C. 
beacon band — the air line 
weather forecast band. New 
external antenna jack 
provided for in 
volume on distant sta- 
tions or for using the 
Sea Pal more compactly 
when the loop antenna 
is not needed. All mod- 
els are internally and 
externally protected 
against salt water cor- 
rosion. Write now for 
complete information or 
order direct. Shipped 
postage prepaid. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Im- 
mediate shipment. 


SEA PAL 
RADIO CO. 


622 W. Lake Street 
CHICAGO 























WESTERLY gains 2 big advantages 


from use of A-E-CO WINDLASS 






Above: A-E-CO Type G, Size 2 
Windlass aboard the Westerly, 
a 73-foot motor-sailer design- 
ed bySparkman&Stephens,Inc. 
Built by Jakobson Shipyard. 


AECO 


DECK. WV 049 


Auxiliaries 





CAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


2432 ARAMINGO AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





OUGH barely visible in this photograph, 

a windlass, because of its position on 
deck, can be an eye-opener or an 
eyesore. An A-E-CO windlass gives you 
extra beauty of appearance’ and extra duty 
in performance—60% plus reserve power 
for emergencies. The outstanding yachts 
—like Westerly — always go A-E-CO. 


Other A-E-CO Products: Lo-Hed Hoists, 
Hele-Shaw Fluid Power, Taylor Stokers. 
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KR me FOR A SAILORS STOCKING 


eis. 


bt, Playing Santa Claus? Then give this sea- 


MARINE BAROMETER 





—S SASS. 44 SEES = D™ SE SEE |= Se = = SEQ enee’ 


going barometer by Airguide. Styled to 
Other Airguide Barometers for make any skipper beam with pride; pre- 
exacting marine service in ring _cision-built and temperature-compensated 
cnet ager: $12 .. $1750 to register the slightest change! Spun brass 
SrOM oss 556. ° : : f ieee 

case. Silvered dial, calibrated in inches 
and millibars. Easily mounted. +16 


Write for descriptive folder and 


name of nearest dealer. Thriftily priced at only....... 





FEE AND STEMWEDEL, INC. 4549 NorTH PULASKI ROAD, CHICAGO ILLINOIS 














Hall-Scott INVADERS 
Hall-Scott DEFENDERS 


* 


HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Division of American Car and Foundry Motors Company 
2850 7th Street, Berkeley, California 
NEW YORK, N. Y., 254 W. 31ST STREET * LOS ANGELES, CAL., 5041 SANTA FE 


AVENUE * SEATTLE, WASH., 907 WESTERN AVENUE * IN NEW ENGLAND, 
MARINE EQUIPMENT CO., 131 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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® pee SEARCHLIGHTS 


Illustration shows a 10” Incan- 
descent Searchlight featuring the 
latest design. 


For information and prices send for: 
Catatoc I — Incandescent 
Searchlights 
Catatoc A — Arc Searchlights 
Cata.toc F — Floodlights 


THE CARLISLE & FINCH C0. 


249 E. Clifton Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 


























Nee These Beautiful WHEELER PLAYMATES 





44-FT. BLUE WATER SPORT CRUISER 
This beautiful sport cruising del has spaci teak wood bridge and cock- 
pit, luxurious lounging sedan cabin, large galley, toilet and shower room and 
complete crew quarters; it’s a perfect sport yacht at a reasonable price. 
The 1941 models are now ready. Send for literature 


WHEELER SHIPY ARD, INC. Foot of Cropsey tie 


Brooklyn, N. Y 














YACHTING 


Herreshoff, designer and builder of the boats. . Miss Eleanor Hansen, 
secretary of the Interclub Class, was hostess to her classmates at a prize 
presentation party at which Frederick Baker’s Comeback, sailed by Bil] 
John, and Jim Heroy’s Spindrift, sailed by Bill King, were properly re 
warded for finishing one-two in the Sunday series. . . . Envy note — 
The motor-sailers Imelda, Philip Mallory, and Gander, Arthur Iselin; and 
the yawls Hurricane, Trubee Davison, Wakiva, Harky Edwards, Odyssey, 
Barklie Henry, Good News, Robert Johnson, Escapade, Henry Fownes, and 
Lizzie Mac, Dick Reynolds, have gone to Southern waters. . . Having 
sold Vara to Uncle Sam, Harold S. Vanderbilt is building at Bath, Me, 

from. Sparkman & Stephens designs, a 100-foot water line motor-sailer. 
The new boat will meet Navy specifications for patrol service in event of 
war. She will be ketch rigged and have a 400 horse power Cooper-Bessemer 
Diesel engine. 


COMET COMMENTS 
By Malcolm D. Lamborne, Jr. 


> Not until late in October was the winner of the Potomac River’s Comet 
fleet of fall races a sure thing. Comets, along with four other classes com- 
peting in the regular series of the Potomac River S.A., had been scheduled 
to wind up the year in the middle of the month. This class, however, was 
forced to resail its sixth and final race as the race committee apparently 
had told the leading skipper of that day to round the marks differently 
from the rest of the fleet. Admiting their error, officials ordered a resail. 

Leading at the time of the resail was R. Ernest Covert, former West 
River (Md.) Comet champion. Covert’s Scandal, while placing second in 
the resail, still saved points enough to win the series. Henry Brylawski, 
who represented Washington at the nationals in September, won the final 
race in his Nimbus, and placed 4.2 points behind Covert in the final scoring, 
Col. Jack Jacobs, regional vice president of the C.C.Y.R.A., sailed a con- 
sistently good series to place third with his new British. 

Trophies for both the spring and fall series of Comet races were to be 
presented this month. As in the past, they are to be donated by Washing- 
ton’s Capital Y.C. 


> Business (and sailing) as usual is the keynote of sailors in British Colum- 
bia where, despite the war in Europe, yachting has enjoyed another active 
year. At Vancouver, the English Bay fleet of Comets carried on even more 
intensively than ever, according to Frank J. Abraham. 

Eighteen Comets were in commission at the Kitsilano Y.C., in Van- 
couver, last summer and six more are in the process of construction, accord- 
ing to Mr. Abraham. One of the problems besetting sailors at this time is 
the scarcity of red cedar for use as spars. Most of the wood has been req- 
uisitioned for use in airplanes. 


> Another late-season series came to a close last month on the Severn 
River, near Millersville, Md., where the Indian Landing B.C. fleet of 
Comets staged a hotly contested series. While three of the seven races were 
taken by Mrs. Bob Welsh, sailing her Sky Fire, the eventual winner was 
Gene Scharf’s June Bug. Scharf, who is the new commodore of the club’s 
sailing division, was credited with two firsts. Only a point separated the 
two in the final count. 

Mrs. Welsh was leading at the end of the second race but passing a 
marker the wrong way the next Sunday disqualified Sky Fire. Subsequent 
wins in the fourth, fifth and final events were not sufficient to regain her 
lead. Without taking a single first, Tom MacNemar’s Sappho finished the 
series in third place. Eleven Comets competed. 


p> W. W. Walker, Jr., of the Shennecossett Y.C., is a little dubious of the 
honor conferred on him at the close of the club’s season. He was elected 
president, secretary and treasurer, all at one time. Walker, with his sister 
Pat, was winner of the club’s Comet series of ten races. Sally Maynard, with 
Josephine Perkins her crew, was runner up in this summer’s series. 


> Sailing classes sponsored by the Princess Bay Comet fleet, at Staten 
Island, N. Y., have started for boys and girls interested in becoming sailors 
by the time spring returns. Instruction is given twice a month. This fleet, 
incidentally, has added two new Comets since the close of the year and 
expects to have at least ten boats next year. 


> The National Motor Boat Show, in New York City, will again be 
the scene of the C.C.Y.R.A. annual meeting. President John Eiman has 
set Friday, January 17th, as the date. The meeting will be called to order 
at 6:00 p.m. in the Belmont Plaza Hotel, and the dinner will follow. 


> Tony Leitner, who finished fourth in the last midwinter Comet regatta in 
Puerto Rico, has been elected captain of the Raritan Y.C. fleet. 
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The QUICK WAY 
TO MAKE 
Dependable 










PLASTIC WOOD not only helps the boat owner 
and py nace di = difficult problems, but in many 
cases insu’ better and more permanent mood 

PLASTIC "WOOD handles like putty—hai 

into wood that makes iring Keel Rabbets, 
z Bolts, Spar Checks and 
, Splintered Plank Ends eas: y. Get it at ship 
Say chandler, paint, hardware, 10¢ stores. 


PLASTIC WOOD 


FOR FULLEST MEASURE 
OF BOATING PLEASURE 3=  %& 
DEMAND DEPENDABLE = 


‘CHAMPION: 
Spark Plugs 
















BOAT REPAIRS 








This white STBYS white! 


DULUX Yacht White keeps your boat white. 
Like all DULUX Marine Finishes, it is quick- 
drying—keeps its high gloss—actually sheds dirt 
—resists harbor gas stains—makes scrubbing 
easier—fights salt air and salt spray. 


DULUZX 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


WS Ole Stel 


MARINE ELECTRIC PLANTS 
3 to 60 KW 


U.S. Marine Diesel Electric Plants are built to 
deliver the highest standard of modern Diesel 
performance. Safe . . . smooth operation... 
and easy starting. One, two, four and six 
cylinder models. 3 to 60 KW. Also complete 
line of gasoline units. Write for full information. 


















, 2 Cyl. -5, 7%, 10 KW 
_ UNITED STATES MOTORS CORP. ** osikGstwee 
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NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
By Jeff Davis 


> We have one trophy that was given to the Narragansett Bay Y.A. in 
1938 by Louie Cappelli, then Secretary of State and intensely interested in 
promoting yachting activities in Rhode Island (Louie has just been 
elected Lieutenant Governor of the State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations), to be awarded each year to the outstanding boat in the 
outstanding allowance class. 


And is it a job to pick the “outstanding class?’”’ That is something that is _ 


decided at the annual meeting of the Association, but no sooner is it brought 
up than someone moves to leave the selection to the committee that made 
it the year before. It was that way this year and the committee decided 
that the outstanding class was the smallest in number of competing boats, 
because all three had sailed the required number of races to qualify and 
because the three boats had been so close together in the matter of average 
time per mile. 

Charlie Dickerson’s T'yche IJ is having ‘her name cut on the sterling 
silver bowl. T'yche II is a Universal Rule “R” boat, designed by F. W. 
Goeller, and built by Wood and McClure at City Island in 1915; Tuna is 
an old Herreshoff-designed and -built Buzzards Bay 21-foot water line 
sloop built somewhere ’round 1910; and Tipler III is a 30-square-metre, 
designed by Gordon Munroe and built by Lamb and O’Connell at Squan- 
tum, Mass., in 1929. We call them the “Three T’s” and they’re as nearly 
alike as castor oil, ice cream, and ‘‘corned beef and.” But, rated on a 
variation of the old Seawanhaka Rule using 70 per cent of the over all as 
the length factor, the records of the trio for average speed are close. The 
records are based on the 14 regattas which counted for association cham- 
pionships, and one long distance race besides. 

Tyche II sailed 11 of the 15 races, sailed 158.4 nautical miles in 35 hours, 
32 minutes 36 seconds, an average of 13 minutes 27.7 seconds per mile. 
Her corrected time was 12 minutes 59.62 seconds per mile. 

Tuna sailed 13 races, covered 171.6 miles in 41 hours, 8 minutes 4 seconds; 
average time per mile, 14 minutes 2.96 seconds actual time, or 13 minutes 
59.44 seconds corrected time. 

Tipler III sailed 15 races, covered 201.85 nautical miles in 48 hours, 58 
minutes 4 seconds; average, 4 minutes 30.37 seconds actual time per mile. 
Her allowance reduced it to 13 minutes 46.42 seconds corrected time. 

On corrected time, Tyche II beat Tuna six times and Tipler III six 
times. Tuna beat Tyche II three times and Tipler IIT seven times. Tipler 
ITI beat Tyche II five times and Tuna six times. 

Tuna rates 25.3, Tyche IT, 24.4 and Tipler III, 22.1. 


> Remember Sheerness, that big sloop that Herreshoff built for Marshall 
Sheppey in 1928, owned later by John J. Raskob? John Silva, of Provi- 
dence, who also bought Bob Emmons’ famous old Avenger from the 
wreckers after the 1938 hurricane, has bought. Sheerness, otherwise Patsy, 
and plans to make her the first of a packet line between Providence and the 
Cape Verde Islands. 


> The Narragansett Bay Indian Class Association has elected Fred 
Mason, Jr., president; Albert Hooper secretary-treasurer; John Mason, 
Ken Wood and “Bubsy” Gladding trustees. The class championship 
trophy, posted by Fred Mason, Sr., was presented to Bob Barningham, 
skipper of Chinook, and the prize for the runner up, posted by the retiring 
president, Charles F. Barber, was handed to Jean Scattergood, skipper of 
Winona, and the only girl skipper in the class. 


> Loose Ends . . . Verner Z. Reed, of Newport, who recently sold his 
auxiliary yawl Rockette, has bought two of the Herreshoff 15-footers, 
Murmur and Buccaneer, which were not in commission last season, to 
stimulate interest in the class at the Ida Lewis Y.C. . . . Had a piece of 
pure cussedness here a while ago. Someone went aboard the sloop T'wna at 
her moorings one night, dropped her centerboard and then broke the pipe 
the pennant led up through so the board couldn’t be raised, and punched 
about 20 small holes through her sides and bottom. Looked as though it 
might have been done with a short-handled boathook. . . . R. Lindley 
Murray, Cowesett, has bought the 34-foot cruiser Bluefin from Arthur H. 
W. Lewis. . . . Charles Fletcher, who bought one of the Rhodes 18 
footers built by the Cape Cod Shipbuilding Company last spring, has sold 
her and had a 22-foot over all centerboard knockabout built by the same 
company. The boat has been delivered and is stored at Hanson’s at the 
head of Point Judith Pond, at Wakefield. . . . Peirce and Kilburn, at 
Fairhaven, have sold the 36-foot over all cutter Bluenose Jr. to David M. 
Davis, of Harwichport. . . . Sheerness, 52-foot power cruiser built at 


Herreshoff’s last winter, launched and tried out for one afternoon and then 
hauled out and stored in Herreshoff’s shed to wait until her owner, Mar- 
shall Sheppey, wanted to use her, has been delivered to him at Miami 
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YACHT SAILS 


DIRECT FROM OUR LOOMS 
TO YOUR BOAT 


by MCCLELLAN 





Ketch “Avenir” 
Geo. E. McQuesten, Owner, Boston, Mass. 


ASSURES YOU OF THE BEST THAT 
MONEY CAN BUY 


Quequechan Eayatian Ducks for high grade one- 
design class sails where quality is essential. 


Inquiries Solicited 


CHAS. P. MCCLELLAN 


32 LINDSEY STREET 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Yacht Sailmakers for the last 45 years 











harkman 
4i STARS 
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For Winter Delivery 


WITHOUT SAILS 








PARKMAN YACHTS, INC. 
51 East 42nd Street 
New York, N.Y. 

















where, he says, he “has a little cottage” and likes to spend his winters. 
. . . William 8. Cherry has sold his sport fisherman Willann (ex-Cero) to 
John F. Taylor, of Port Washington, who has taken her to Florida. . . . 
Bill Dyer has delivered two of his Class D Dyer Dinks to the Coast Guard 
at New London so the Coast Guard dinghy sailors could go places besides 
the intercollegiate regattas. . . . In that spirit of unity the idealists tell 
us we must all cultivate unless we want the country to go to the dogs, the 
Mariners’ Club and the Masters’ Gam, at Fairhaven, opened their re- 
spective chowder seasons with a joint meeting, November 7th, at the 
Mariners’ Club quarters at Peirce and Kilburn’s. . . . Alder, at Warren, 
is laying down the lines for a 30-foot over all double-ender. Whether she 
will be ketch or cutter rigged hasn’t been determined. . . . Bill Dyer is 
building a 21-foot launch that will make a good crash boat. She is lap- 
strake and expected to be good for 28 m.p.h. Bill’s boss builder, who has 
been building boats for other people for the last ten years, has, at last, 
built one for himself, a 14-foot power dink with a raised deck and cuddy 
under to keep his oilskins dry. He’s playing crash boat with her Sundays 
at Bristol where the Frostbiters are racing this year when they aren’t 
visiting. . . . Lots of hauling but not much building in Narragansett 
Bay yards. When Lemos launched Frank Richmond’s new auxiliary ketch 
White Heron last month, the only building job of any size left was finishing 
the partly completed Fisher’s Island 31-foot water line sloop that was 
started in 1930 at Herreshoff’s and had been stored in the small boat 
shop until last month when they hauled her out on the floor to lay deck, 
build the house and finish the interior. 


DETROIT RIVER AND LAKE ERIE NEWS 


By Walter X. Brennan 


> The annual meeting of the Inter Lake Yachting Association, held 
November 9th at the Sandusky Y.C., Sandusky, Ohio, brought out a large 
attendance of Midwest yachtsmen. Commodore J. J. Urschel of the 
Toledo Y.C. was elected to head the organization for 1941 and Commodore 
Howard Finch moved up to the position of vice commodore. 

As these officers moved up the line in accordance with tradition, interest 
centered in the election of the rear commodore for 1941 who will become 
the head of the organization in 1943, when the association will hold its 
golden anniversary. The occasion will, no doubt, be celebrated with proper 
ceremony and to head the organization that year should be an added 
honor. 

Dr. Leonard Stack, former commodore of the Lorain Y.C., was voted 
the honor. He is now active in both the Lorain and Vermilion Y.C. 


> Fred Bingham, former president of the Bingham Boat Works, has 
joined the sales staff.of the Fisher Boat Works, Detroit. Mr. Bingham has 
charge of the small boat department. 


> Sandusky Y.C. members were quite embarrassed early in November. 
Four members of the club who made up the Navigators’ Class in the U. 8S. 
Power Squadron course had just received notice that all had passed their 
exams and were full-fledged navigators, which ranked them with the cul- 
tured folks of the city. Then Life magazine pops out with a survey of the 
area which included a picture of some of these same men sitting around a 
table covered with beer bottles and glasses. The caption announced that 
members spend their time playing slot machines in the clubhouse. 


> The new 1100 hp. marine motor recently completed by the Kermath 
Manufacturing Co. is reported to be performing right up to expectations 
in its experimental tests. 


> Chippewa Lake (Ohio) sailors brought one of their new scow type sail 
boats to Sandusky for the I.L.Y.A. meeting to show the Great Lakes 
sailors how they do it at home. The boats are 18 feet long and have been 
satisfactory on small inland lakes where the water is comparatively smooth. 


> Ernest Kramer, of Cleveland, is lining up the U. S. Power Squadron 
members of the Great Lakes area for a mass invasion of New York City in 
January for the Motor Boat Show and the annual U.S.P.S. meeting. 


> Bayview Y.C. members are studying specifications of racing sau yachts 
these days in anticipation of chartering two or three boats to compete in 
the Florida ocean races in February and March. The hitch is fear that the 
war might interfere with the race and the Detroiters don’t want to be tied 


up with the charter of a smart racing boat and then be restricted to inside 
tice. 


> The Fisher Boat Works, Detroit, has placed one of the Bounty sloops 
on the show room floor. Yachtsmen from various points on the Great 
Lakes have been in to see her. 
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For the yachtsman conning the 
horizon for a modern motor yacht that’s 
outstanding in the way of seaworthi- 
ness and economy of maintenance, we 
offer the Burger *'62"’ .. . a yacht with 
a properly welded steel hull meeting 
the highest of classification ratings . . . 
and giving a lifetime of unworried 
cruising. In fact the Burger ‘‘62"" is 
thoroughly custom built in every re- 
spect, except the "om gm design and 
arrangement ... which may be modi- 
fied to suit the owner's taste. Detail 
plans and specifications are now 
available. 


BURGER BOAT CO. 
* MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN * 
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MARBLEHEAD 


REG. U. $. PATENT OFFICE 


ANTI-FOULING GREEN 


“BEST CRUISING AND RACING PAINT ON THE MAR- 
KET!" —Kelvin-White Co. SELECTED FOR GOVERNMENT 
YAWLS AT ANNAPOLIS. Most powerful preventive of Teredos, Marine 


Growth and Barnacles. Smooth and slippery. Lasts a long time. 
Emerald and Light Green —Bright Red — Cream White 


All First Class Dealers and Yacht Yards 


Specified by the foremost naval architects: W. Starling B , John G. Alden, Frank C. Paine, 
Cox & Stevens, Henry J. Gielow, Sparkman & and many others 


STEARNS-McK AY MFG. CO., Marblehead, Mass., U.S. A. 











and no fear of FIRE 


[ Can anything be more removed from care than 
turning in after a day’s cruise? One and only 
one worry could remain — Fire. 

Today that fear, too, can be banished 100% 
— with Lux-O-Matic fire protection — the only 
% mechanical automatic system for boats that has 
_ been approved by Underwriters. 


Send for Free Brochure ““Bon Voyage” 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
1215 West St., Bloomfield, N. J. 


LUX FIRE PROTECTION 














THIS DIESEL 
HAS 
EVERYTHING 


New two diameter piston design gives 
better fuel economy and less detonation. 
Electric and hand starting. Turns a 22 x 12 
or equivalent wheel. Send for literature. 


PALMER BROS. ENGINES, INC. 
4 HATHAWAY ROAD, COS COB, CONNECTICUT 
Sales Office: 21 West Street, New York 
Dealers in Principal Coastal Cities 


4 CYLINDERS 

40 H.P. AT 1200 R.P.M. 
COMPRESSION 500 LBS. 
INJECTION PRESSURE 1650 LBS. 
WEIGHT 2500 LBS. 
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You'll get great satisfaction 
from a Gibbs Power Sea Skiff. 
Safe enough for youngsters, 
you can use it for your own 
fishing excursions at sea, or 
on lake and stream. 4-cycle lets you enjoy boating in 
air-cooled motor gives you 60 peace...not pieces. Oak 
ea at frames, cedar planking, WRITE FOR FREE 
mile per hour. Patented mze fittings and anti-cor- 
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FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


> Comets are off to a good start in north Florida under the guiding hand of 
William Quay and, though Quay has now left for war service, this class 
should be increasingly active. John R. Bullard, of St. Augustine, has just 
given two of these boats to the Sea Scouts. The Graham-Eckes School, at 
Daytona Beach, is using the class for sailing instruction. At Jacksonville 
it was a Comet, Palmer Derby’s Saki, that won the Alfred I. duPont Trophy 
this fall. Derby has also been first in the two intercity series between the 
St. Johns River 8.8. and the Daytona Beach S.C. Lyle Vernier’s auxiliary 
sloop Four Winds continues to lead the St. Johns Handicap Class. In 
second place is Frank Kurka’s Kakki with R. M. Fortson’s Vega third, 
William McQuade’s Soothsayer missed the second race but still has a 
chance. 


p> Lauderdale Y.C. members have been steadily racing their Class X 
dinghies ever since they acquired them last winter. In the summer series, 
“Buster” Condon sailed Commodore James E. Bartlett’s boat to clean up 
the fleet while Philip Cheany and Dr. William Burch finished second and 
third. The club plans a regatta for the visiting Frostbiters who come down 
in February for the Biscayne Bay Y.C. annual Sunburn. At Tampa, 
Michael O’Brien’s Shillalah won the Yacht and Country Club’s 12-race 
series for the championship, with William Houlihan’s Banshee and Mathew 
O’Brien’s Full Gael next in rating. Clearwater’s Cochrans continue to lead 
that club with Jimmy sailing Blue Nose II to five straight wins and the 
Judges’ Trophy while his father rested. William Blood landed second with 
Good Times and Jack Kamensky’s Ronnoco was third. 


> Southbound yachts have been coming down the Intracoastal Waterway 
for some weeks. Among the first stopping in at the Sea Island Y.C. in 
Georgia were Burkett Miller’s new Dawn-built 57-foot Tonya IT, hailing 
from Chattanooga; C. R. Van de Carr’s 53-foot Wanderer, New York; and 
Wallace A. Robinson’s 44-footer, from Miami. J. Wesley Pape, of Fort 
Lauderdale, is. coming down inside in a new Elco fishing cruiser just de- 
livered to him at Bayonne. Chicago yachts reported on their way to Florida 
include L. B. Olin’s Golden Rod, M. D. Blumburg’s Sariana, Scott Dillon’s 
Shalamar and N. C. Hunt’s Marna. Meanwhile, the A.P.B.A. cruise 
continues right on schedule. 


> Boatyards have been making extensive preparations to service the 
visiting yachts as well as to put into commission the boats which have been 
stored during the summer. Clive Merchant, who hauls out many of the 
Palm Beach boats at his yard at Lantana, is busy on R. H. Norton’s 
Onawa, Robert R. McCormick’s Cantine and F. Seymour Barr’s Vagrant. 
It is estimated that nearly half a million dollars has been spent enlarging 
and improving yards in Miami. The Miami Shipbuilding Corporation has 
doubled its repairs and building facilities. Merrill-Stevens has a new storage 
shed and Nuta’s Storage Basin has new docks. Coconut Grove Boat Works 
has deepened its channel so that R. W. Johnson’s Good News could be 
brought in to the ways. Bill Barker and Ned Todd, who started building 
outboard boats eighteen months ago, have had to move to larger quarters 
on 27th Avenue. They are specializing in 14- and 15-foot runabouts and 4 
14-foot fishing boat, all of Weldwood construction. 


> Among the first of the northern boats to arrive in Miami are F. Trubee 
Davison’s 72-foot Hurricane, from Oyster Bay; William L. Mellon’s 130- 
foot houseboat Old River, Pittsburgh; J. L. Fletcher’s auxiliary cutter 
Escape, Port Lavaca, Texas; Mrs. Barklie Henry’s Odyssey and General 
Cornelius Vanderbilt’s Sabiha, both from New York; and Horatio L. 
Baker’s Alcira, from Arrowsic, Maine. Reservations have been made at the 
city docks for J. Percy Bartram’s Caritas, from New York, and Mrs. M. H. 
Aylesworth’s Marnell, from Duluth. Berths at the Causeway docks are 
being held as usual for Alfred P. Sloan’s Rene and the Frederick Fishers’ 
Nakhoda. 


> Robert E. Collins, chairman of the Miami-Nassau race committee, re- 
ports that the Duke of Windsor is to be donor of the 1941 trophy. This is in 
addition to the Nassau Cup which was presented in perpetuity. The new 
governor of the Bahamas is soon to make an inspection cruise through the 
islands aboard the former yacht Content which has been turned into 4 
cruise ship. Content makes fortnightly trips from Florida to Nassau, 
Abaco, Eleuthera and other outlying cays. 


> The Biscayne Boat Show will be held January 29th through February 
6th. The Miami Marine Industries Association and the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce are running it together, with Charles Lalor chairman of a six- 
man committee from both groups. The Biscayne regatta will be held March 
1st and 2nd by the Junior Chamber, with Jack Evans in charge. 
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THE PETERS ‘'43” 


Semi-Custom-Built Motor Yachts 
in Master ‘‘Metalcraft’’ Construction 






NO CANNED STEW 


HE Cook will not be limited to makeshift 

meals in this compact yet complete 
stainless steel galley with hot and cold 
running water. The gas stove is equipped 
with both oven and broiler. 

Just an example of the thoughtful plan- 
ning throughout these forty-three foot 
yachts which embody the luxury and 
equipment of boats twice their size. 


J. L. PETERS COMPANY 


Beech Road & P.M.R.R. 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 
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LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 
By W. Peck Farley 


> The Algonquin Y.C. has held its annual meeting and the following have 
been elected to office for 1941: Commodore, Arnold Sahs; vice commodore, 
Arthur Bartold; secretary, Miss Doris Ash; treasurer, Miss Lillian Ash; 
fleet captain, Herbert Sinnhoffer. 

At the annual meeting, the trophies for the season were awarded ag 
follows: Spring Series Trophy to Herb Mylarcraine and the Summer and 
Fall Trophy to Herb Sinnhoffer. 

The Comet Fleet of the Algonquin Y.C. numbered twenty boats last 
season and a conservative estimate for next year is an increase of four or 
five boats. 


» The Conesus Lake Y.C. has had the best season of its existence. The 
fleet is made up of 26 Comets, 15 Larks, three National One-Designs, and 
about 18 other boats which sail in a free for all class. The Comet Class ig 
registered with the National Association and is among the large fleets in 
the organization. 

At the annual clambake, the award of the long list of trophies was made 
by Commodore Elwell. 

The big race of the season was in the 15-race series for club chanpiaaill 
in the Comet Class with the following result: First, Fred Weider, Argosy; 
second, William Sandow, Culver; third, Jack Elwell, High Jack; fourth, 
Chet Spacher, Pass-Um. Only five points separated the first three boats and 
the racing was close all season. 

In the series to select the two boats to represent the club in the national 
regatta, five races were held and Jack Elwell, in High Jack, and Chet 
Spacher in Pass-Um, won the right to represent the club. 

In the Lark Class, first place went to William Troy, second to Robert 
Schauman. 

First place in the Free for All Class went to Howard Klitgard, Clarence 
Mekin placing second, 


p> At the annual meeting of the Youngstown Y.C., October 10th, the fol- 
lowing were elected as directors: Lauren Hitchcock, Mark Smith, George 
Johnson, Adolph Hamon, Jim Davidson and E. J. Doyle. In this list there 
seems to be a predominance of sailormen. 

Carl E. Haberle is co-owner of Cayuga with Chuck Spaulding. Cayuga 
will haul out this season at Captain Headley’s yard, at Olcott, along with 
Vema, the recently acquired ‘‘Six,’”’ Sea Lark, Mist and Erne: 

Conewago has been sold by R. D. Brown to a yachtsman in Chicago. 

Dr. Dodge, of the Youngstown Y.C., has sold his Class R boat Spry to 
William Mack of the same club. 


> The Oleott Y.C. has elected the following to office for the coming year: 
Commodore, Edward Lewis; vice commodore, Livingston French; rear 
commodore, William Pennypacker; treasurer Elliott Dix; secretary, Karl 
Williams; director, Dr. Loyer. 

The Olcott Club reports the best season in its history. In the club’s Snipe 
Fleet, Robert Hedley was the high-score man. 


> Results of the Sodus Bay Y.C. elections are as follows: Commodore, 
William G. Croucher; vice commodore, P. D. Newton; rear commodore, 
J. D. Welch; secretary and treasurer, C. P. H. Vary. 

Two new members, Lewis Gilbert and Paul Newton, were elected to the 
Board of Trustees. 

First place winners in the most important series were as follows: 


Championship series, Robin Class, A. P. Croucher 
Paton series, Robin Class, W. G. Croucher 
Championship series, Snipe Class, ‘‘Chip” Stuart 
Hayden series, Snipe Class, ‘‘Chip” Stuart 
Championship, Handicap Class, James Dryer 
Fairhaven Race, Handicap Class, Robert Bloomer 


It is rumored that another Class R boat will be added to the club fleet. 

Harry Bloomer and Logan Anderson entertained the members of the 
Rochester Star fleet at dinner and told of their experiences during the 
International Star Championship races at San Diego. 


> The Rochester Y.C. is going to keep the clubhouse open until at least 
the first of January and, if the patronage is sufficiently large, for the rest 
of the winter season. 

Frank Gannett will bring into the club next year, the 71-foot schooner 
Antonia. She was designed by Thomas D. Bowes and built in 1930 by the 
Salisbury Ship Building Co. Mr. Gannett purchased her from John V. W. 
Reynden. 

George'Culp was elected secretary and treasurer of the Lake Y.R.A. at 
the meeting held at the Buffalo Canoe Club. 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 
By Ray Krantz 
> Sixteen Penguin sailing dinghies, largest number to compete so far in 


Seattle’s new Penguin regattas, staged a hotly contested race on October” 


27th, on the waters of Portage Bay. Jack Dillon, with John Soderberg as 
crew, took first honors in his Little America. Paul Morris won second prize 
in his Mike Fright, and third spot was taken by Arthur Baumgartner’s 
Webfoot Floogie. 

Speaking of Penguins, Marjorie M. Anderson, of Portland, Oregon, late 
in October placed an order with the N. J. Blanchard Boat Co., Seattle, 
for a Penguin which it is said will be the first of the class at Portland. At 
Tacoma, two amateur boatbuilders, Newt Norman and Govnor Teats, are 
constructing their own Penguins. 


> “Chuck” Mojean, brother of William Mojean, well-known Tacoma 
boatbuilder, is building a 30-foot sedan cruiser similar to the cruiser Leilani, 
of the Tacoma Y.C. 

The Tacoma Y.C. New Year’s Race, an outstanding winter yachting 
event in the Pacific Northwest, will be staged on December 29th. 

Ernie Adams, Tacoma, has bought a new 26-foot de luxe enclosed Chris- 
Craft cruiser with 95 hp. motor, through Motor Boat Marina, Seattle. 
Through the same source, F. E. Mathias, Olympia, has purchased a 30- 
foot sedan cruiser with 130 hp. engine; Mathias has sold his previous 
command, a 25-foot Chris-Craft, to a Tacoma yachtsman. 


> Dr. E. C. Hackett, Longview, Washington, is having the Lind Ship- 
yard, Bellingham, build his new Monk-designed 65-foot offshore Diesel 
cruiser. The new craft, with a hull similar to that of the Sea Rest, of Seattle, 
is to be powered with twin Diesels, 135 to 150 hp., of a manufacture yet 
undetermined. Cruising speed will be 11.5 knots and top speed, 13.5 knots. 


> E. M. Tollefsen, Longview Y.C., has bought the 50-foot Diesel auxiliary 
cutter Saturna, from V. E. Stanley, Queen City Y.C. The yacht’s Junkers 
opposed piston Diesel is being removed in favor of a Chrysler Ace with 2.5:1 
reduction gear. She will also undergo extensive alterations as the owner plans 
to use her for extensive ocean cruising. Twenty-odd years old, and origi- 
nally designed by Edson B. Schock, naval architect, Saturna today is still 
going strong; her present rig is by Edwin Monk. Tollefsen was to take 
Saturna around from Seattle to Longview late in November or early in 
December. 


> Miss Boise, Walter Dufresne’s new 42-foot flying bridge cruiser com- 
missioned late in October by the Jensen Motor Boat Corporation, Seattle, 
is one of the finest small pleasure craft ever built at Seattle. Powered with 
twin Chrysler Crowns, Miss Boise logs 10 knots normal speed and 13 knots 
top. Especially proud of the new boat are: Tony Jensen, the builder; 
Edwin Monk, hull designer; and George Jensen, responsible for the profile 
and arrangements. The owner is from Boise, Idaho; the yacht flies the 
Seattle Y.C. burgee. 


> Led by Commodore E. C. Guyer in his cruiser Shangri-La, a small fleet 
of Queen City Y.C. boats left Portage Bay, Seattle, on November 9th, for 
the Seattle club’s stag cruise to Eagle Harbor. The club held its annual 
harvest festival on November 16th. 


> In an exchange made by two Seattle yachtsmen, John W. Richards, 
Queen City Y.C., took over the 35-foot auxiliary cutter Kiletan, formerly 
skippered by Hugh Garrett, while Garrett assumed ownership of the 25- 
foot auxiliary sloop Sea Urchin. Richards bought Sea Urchin from 
Gardner Gamwell, Seattle Y.C., in 1934, when Gamwell built his present 
boat, Venture. 


> Gerry Lemon, Olympia Y.C., has commissioned Joe Ritner, Olympia 
boatbuilder, to construct a 42-foot bridge deck cruiser of Monk design. A 
150 hp. engine will provide a cruising speed of 12 m.p.h. A large pilot house 
will permit inclusion of the galley and dinette on deck. 


p> Cat’s-Paws. . . . A 30-foot double-ended cruiser, designed for Alaska 
sport fishing, is being built at the Edward D. White yard, Seattle, for a 
Seattle owner. A Chrysler Crown will power her. . . . Thomas H. Dempsey’s 
new 33-foot cruiser is called Manistee II. She is from Monk designs and 
was built by White. . . . The White yard is also building a new 38-foot 
cruiser with Chrysler Crown power. . . . Adrian Ericson, Seattle, is 
building a 26-foot cruiser for himself. . . . The Olson-Sunde plant is 
building a 40-foot yacht on speculation, according to Thor Lindstrom of the 
shipyard staff. . . . Al Hausske plans to launch his ocean-going ketch late 
in December. . . . Bert Bearinger’s new Monk-designed 30-foot cruiser 
will have a V-bottom hull aft, similar to the new 58-foot fisheries service 
boat Heron, also designed by Monk; Bearinger’s boat is to be built at the 











BONNIE DUNDEE 
85-Ft. Motor Sailer 
Clifford.D. Mallory, Owner 


TWO RECENT 
ACCESSIONS 


to the 
Notable Fleet of 


LUDERSHIPS 


which includes 


DORAMAR 
SEA OWL 
BONNIE DUNDEE | 
MERCURY IV 
SEA DREAM 
SIX METRE YACHTS 
NAVAL ACADEMY 
YAWLS 
110-FT. SUB-CHASERS 
® 


Consult us regarding your next 
yacht, or the reconditioning of 
your present boat. We are 
designers and builders of all 
types of vessels up to 160 feet 
in length, sail or power, wood 
or welded steel construction. 
Every boat custom built to meet 





individual requirements and 


backed with over 30 years’ 
experience. 


LUDERS MARINE 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


COQUETTE 
42-Ft. Auxiliary Cutter 
Robert F. de Coppet, Owner 
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CONSOLIDATED 


/ Be / e e 
MM ven lest Name in Uachlin. 


YACHT DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 


YACHT TENDERS ¢ SMALL CRUISERS 
COMMUTERS ¢ OFF-SHORE CRUISERS 


PLAY BOATS e¢ STEEL DIESEL YACHTS 
SPEEDWAY ENGINES 
OVERHAULING and REPAIRING 
COMPLETE YACHT SERVICE 
REASONABLE PRICES 


CONSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 
MORRIS HEIGHTS Since [8S NEW YORK 











ih THE SPOT 


THAT WAS NOT 
PROTECTED WITH 


RUMFORD 


ANTI FOULING 
BOTTOM PAINT 


A smooth, fast, green paint 
that keeps your bottom clean 
the entire season. 

Write for descriptive folder 


-+ ° CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CorRP. 
55 Pawtucket Avenue 
Rumford, Rhode Island 
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PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 
NORTH PLYMOUTH + MASSACHUSETTS 


CLINKER BUILT by LYMAN 


The next time you see a Lyman on the water, watch its performance closely and you'll observe 
that Lyman Clinker construction produces a smoother running, easier riding, drier boat. Inboard 
Runabouts in 16, 18, 191, 21 and 24-ft. sizes. Medium speed Inboards in 15 and 17-ft. sizes. 
Outboard Runabouts in 11, 13 and 15-ft. sizes. Send for literature. 
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Prothero-McDonald yard, Seattle; power, a 12-15 hp. Sterling gasolene 
engine. . . . Trial trip of the rejuvenated yacht Partridge, with Cater- 
pillar Diesel power, was to be held in November at Seattle; the moderniza- 
tion design was by H. C. Hanson, naval architect. . . . Mike Shain, 
Seattle boatbuilder, will start construction soon on a new 49-foot stream- 
lined Trimmership cruiser. . . . The Blanchard yard, Seattle, has laid 
the keel for Keith Fisken’s new 36-foot seagoing auxiliary sloop; she is from 
designs by Ben Seaborn. . . . E. B. Smith’s 30-foot fisherman, Monk- 
designed, was launched in November. . . . Central Marina, the new 
yacht storage basin on Lake Union, Seattle, is rapidly nearing completion; 
reservations for covered wet storage sheds are said to be much heavier than 
anticipated. . . . P. H. Dunlap, Mount Vernon, had Edwin Monk de- 
sign a 35-foot cruiser for him; Dunlap will build the boat himself and power 


- her with a Chrysler Ace. . . . The Franck yard, Seattle, is building a 


new 42-foot auxiliary ketch for Dr. Peter G. Schranz. Harry Watson’s 
cruiser is due for launching later this year. . . . 


THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson 


> J. J. Urschel, past commodore of the Toledo Y.C., was elected com- 
modore of the Inter-Lake Y.A. at the annual meeting held at the Sandusky 
Y.C. on Saturday, November 9th. Others elected were: Vice Commodore 
Howard A. Finch, of the Crescent 8.Y.C., Detroit; and Rear Commodore 
Dr. Leonard Stack, Vermilion Y.C. Other officers chosen were: Fleet 
Surgeon, Dr. Carl Lenhart, Mentor Harbor Y.C.; Sail Yacht Measurer, 
P. C. Williamson, Bayview Y.C.; Power Boat Measurer, R. E. Reynolds, 
Port Clinton Y.C.; Delegate to the A.P.B.A., Commodore Pilliod, Toledo 
Y.C.; Delegate to Y.R.U., Dr. W. A. Wilson, Bayview Y.C.; Delegate to 
the N.A.Y.R.U., E. W. Kiefer, Port Huron Y.C. 

The 1941 regatta will be held at Put-in-Bay, August 10th-14th. 

More than 150 yachtsmen attended the business meeting in the after- 
noon which was followed by a buffet dinner and entertainment in the 
evening. 


> Carl R. Larsen was elected fleet captain of the Cleveland Y.C. Comet 
fleet at the annual election, held October 20th. Jim Parks is the new fleet 
lieutenant and Fred G. Best secretary-treasurer. 

Cleveland Y.C. sailors are meeting each Monday at noon for lunch at 
Harvey’s restaurant, in the Terminal. They will welcome any visiting 
yachtsmen. 

W. Lawrence James, chairman of the race committee of the C.Y.C., is 
planning a series of talks by prominent naval architects and racing 
authorities, to be held during the winter months. 


> The middle of November found practically all of the Cleveland fleet 
hauled high and dry. Bill Wood started hauling out at the Cleveland Y.C. 
October 15th and, with the exception of some of the larger power cruisers, 
had most of the fleet on dry land by November 6th. 

The Lakeside Y.C. fleet came out November 16th, the work being 
handled in one day by one of the big derrick scows of the Great Lakes 
Dredging Co., with the complete codperation of the club members who 
made the big job seem easy. It’s the old story: ‘‘Many hands make light 
work.” 


p> A large delegation from the Edgewater Y.C., Cleveland, attended a 
meeting of the Cleveland City Council on October 21st, hoping that there 
would be a debate on the subject of harbor improvements at Edgewater 
Park. They were disappointed in this but, after the meeting, they waited 
on Councilman Pucel and were told that the new Edgewater Yacht Basin 
would be ready for use next spring. If the present plans are carried out, 
the new yacht basin will be located at the eastern end of Edgewater Harbor 
and the western end, where the club’s present moorings are located, 
will be filled in. The new harbor will accommodate 250 small boats. 


> The City of Lakewood has asked for bids on a public dock and wall to 
be located in Rocky River between the Detroit Avenue Bridge and Metro- 
politan Park. The public dock will be 100 feet long and the wall about 275 
feet. This will provide additional moorings for at least 30 small sail boats 
and power craft in Rocky River. The work is to be started this fall and 
should be completed early next spring. 

U.S. Army Engineers started preliminary soundings early in November 
at the entrance to Rocky River with the idea of extending the breakwater 
piers, a greatly needed improvement in this active yachting center. 


> The Mentor Harbor Y.C. enjoyed the novel experience of ending the 
operating season in the black for the first time in the history of the club, 
which was welcome news to the members but not entirely unexpected. 
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BOATING HELPS w BOOK FORM 
Make Ideal Christmas Gifts for the Yachtsman 


WE UNHESITATINGLY RECOMMEND 


ALL OF THE 


BOOKS LISTED BELOW 





The A B C of Boat Sailing, by Herbert L. 
Stone, Editor of Yacutinc. An excellent 
book for the beginner with many maneu- 
vers illustrated with diagrams. $2.00 


Ranging the Maine Coast, by Alfred F. 
mis, Associate Editor of YACHTING. It’s 

“the best cruising book, by and large, I have 
read for many a year... a jolly fine piece 
of literature,” says Lincoln Colcord. Illus- 
trated in color. $4.00 


gong | Made Easy — Told in Pictures, 
by Rufus G. Smith. A photo-and-caption 
book by a man with twenty years’ experi- 
ence. The best way we know of to learn to 
sail without such an experienced skipper at 
your side. $3.50 


Wings on the Ice, by Frederic M. Gardiner. 
Sailing, Racing, Designing and Building Ice 
Boats. 175 drawings and photographs. $3.50 


Introduction to Seamanship, by Chas. H. 
Hall. A handbook of extraordinary com- 
pleteness. $2.00 


Coastwise Navigator, by Capt. Warwick M. 
Tompkins. Covers with utmost simplicity 
the many problems of the coastwise navi- 
gator, or pilot. $2.00 


Offshore Navigator, by Capt. Warwick M. 
ompkins. Step-by-step through the proc- 

ess of finding latitude and longitude through 
the use of 510. 211, one of the simplest 
methods of celestial navigation. 2.00 


The Galley Guide, by Alex. W. Moffat. 
Recipes lor shinkoard from the simplest 
rough weather breakfasts to course dinners, 
and drinks. No technical terms to confuse 
the cook. $2.00 


Log Book, arranged by Sanford L. Cluett. 
o “guest book,” this one, but a real log 
book with extra columns for notes. $2.50 


Yacht Racing Rules & Tactics, by Gordon 
C. Aymar. Rules and maneuvers illustrated 
by sequence photos of Star boat models. 
Includes the latest rule changes. $4.00 


The Sailing Rules in Yacht Racing, by 
George D. Hills. The standard authority on 
racing rules, revised to date. $3.00 


Little Ships and Shoal Waters, by Maurice 
Griffiths. Plans of some 22 light draft 
yachts with comments on their design and 
construction. $4.50 


Elements of Yacht Design, by Norman L. 
Skene. This book is a standard in its field, 
indispensable to naval architects, boat 
builders and yachtsmen. Revised to se 


Yacht Posgnins and Planning, by How- 
ard I. Chapelle. A textbook on Naval 
Architecture for the amateur. Illustrated. 


$3.75 


The History of American Sailing Ships, 
by Howard I. Chapelle. A classic of marine 
archaeology which should be in the library 
of every lover of boats or model builder. 
Illustrated. $7.50 


American Sailing Craft, by Howard I. 
Chapelle. More than 70 plans of smaller 
craft formerly seen in great numbers on 
American waters. Of great historical in- 
terest and especial appeal to the model 
builder. $4.00 


Yachts, Their Care and Handling, by 
Winthrop P. Moore. A practical book about 
selection, purchase, maintenance, design, 
equipping of small boats together with 
points on their operation. $3.50 


Glossary of Sea Terms, by Gershom Brad- 
ford. This book has come to be regarded as 
an indispensable encyclopaedia of the sea. 
Illustrated. $3.00 


Yacht Cruising, by Claud Worth. Uffa Fox 
says, “If all the guides, manuals and cruis- 
ing books of every sort were swept away, 
Yacht Cruising would still provide reason- 
ably complete instruction for the amateur 


sailor.” $7.50 


Yacht Navigation and Voyaging, by Claud 
Worth. This work amplifies Vac ruising, 
and is indispensable for those who are 
setting out om long voyages or like to read 
about them. $4.50 


Deep Water Cruising, by E. G. Martin. 
The preparation for and execution of a 
6000 mile cruise from England to New 
York. Valuable to all interested in cruisin 


of any kind. $2.5 


The Cruise of ‘‘Diablesse,’”’ by Frederic A. 
Fenger. An entertaining and absorbing yarn 
of a cruise from Boston to the West Indies 
and South America. $2.50 


Whale Ships and Whaling, by Albert Cook 
Church. Over 200 rare and beautiful photo- 
graphs, with running text, tell the whole 
story of whaling in the days of sail. In- 
cluded are sail and ship plans and whaler 
specifications. $3.75 


American Fishermen, by Albert Cook 
Church. A history of prime pictorial value 
— the development A the fishing schooner 
from the early pinkeys down through the 
racing fishermen of today. Over 260 pic- 
tures that are masterpieces of photographic 
art. $3.75 


A Yachtsman’s Coast Pilot, by Harold S. 
“Skipper” Smith. This book supplements 
the U. S. Coast Pilots with its information 
on the smaller harbors. $4.50 


| Seamanship Below Deck, by Ruth Brindze. 


All the problems of living well on a small 
boat — even to the keeping of a dog. Names, 
prices and sources of supply are given. 

The best book a yachtsman could possibly 
buy.” $2.50 


American Figureheads and Their Carvers, 
by Pauline A. Pinckney. A complete, defini- 
tive work, richly illustrated, a containing 
a list of some 400 American ship carvers 
with well known examples of their art. An 
ideal gift book. $4.00 


Songs of American Sailormen, by Joanna 
C. Colcord. The first authentic collection of 
American shanties with music as sung by 
shantymen. Gordon Grant illustrations. 


$3.50 
Rigging, by H. A. Calahan. The first book 


evoted entirely to rigging problems and 
their solution since Feng ys of the old 


square rigger. Sixty-three illustrations. 


Salt Water Fishing Tackle, by Harlan 
Major. “We do not hesitate to advise all 
salt water anglers to add this book to their 
home libraries,” says Erl Roman in the 
Miami Herald. $5.00 


The Cruise of the Raider “‘Wolf,’’ by Roy 
Alexander. “Of all German raiders she out- 
lived all but one... cruised 64,000 miles 
through every ocean... not once touch- 
ing port nor — to another German 
raider,” says Time. $2.75 


Sons of Sinbad, by Alan Villiers. $3.75 
German Subs in Yankee Waters, by ro J. 


James. $3.00 
Riddle of the Sands, by Erskine Childers. 
$2.00 


Log of the “‘Hornet’s’”’ Longboat, by Wil- 
liam Roos. $2.50 


Primer of Navigation, by George W. Mix- 
ter. (Ready Dec. 16th) $4.00 
Sailing to See, by Capt. and Mrs. Irvin 
Johnson. $3. 


Westward Bound in the Schooner “‘ Yan- 
kee,”’ by Capt. and Mrs. Irving Johnson. 


$3.00 
Fifty South to Fifty South, by Capt. War- 
wick M. Tompkins. $3.00 





Orders filled promptly by 


205 EAST 42ND STREET 


mail — Send with remittance to Book Department 


YACHTING PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


NEW YORK CITY 
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SEE THE 


LATEST IN DIESELS 
AT THE SHOW! 


THE MACK EXHIBIT WILL FEATURE FIVE MACK 
MARINERS FOR YACHTS AND WORKBOATS 


Also! One of the engines will be illumi- 
nated and electrically run to show the 
actual operation of these finest of modern 
Diesels . . . quick-starting, smooth-flow- 
ing, economical power! 

See our Exhibit in Block “U” 


Mack Manufacturing Corp. 
Marine Engine Division 
Long Island City, N.Y. 











First boat now sold for 
Chesapeake Bay delivery 


$5400 Completely Equipped 
Designed by 
FREDERICK C,. GEIGER 
Builder 
MORTON JOHNSON & CO. 
Bay Head, N. J. 


RANGER is a smart shoal draft cruising 
auxiliary with comfortable accommode- 
tions for four. Headroom 6’ 1”. 1 x 19 
rigging. Bronze tangs and turnbuckles. 
Maho any planking. Teak cockpit floor. 
Tinned copper tanks. Gray 25 ; 
engine. Outside ballast 6,200 Ibs. iron. 
See them under construction. 


Write for folder 
, ‘Sails by Prescott Wilson, Inc. 


YACHT SALES & SERVICE, INC. 
129 So. 16th St., Philadelphia 




















SAILING MADE EASY —Told in Pictures 
by RUFUS G. SMITH 


Associate Editor of YACHTING 


‘bes picture book takes the new yachtsman step by step right from the 
beginning, assuming that he has had no sailing experience. Terms and 
expressions are defined and identified pictorially, preparations for the first 
sail are made, and the moorings cast off. Then step by step the various 
points of sailing are described and pictured, the rules of the road are ex- 
plained and the boat brought back to her mooring again. Farther along, 
the setting and handling of the spinnaker is described, and the care of the 
boat and its sails and the tying of useful knots is explained — all in pictures. 

Price $3.50 net 


Order by mail direct from 


YACHTING PUBLISHING CORP. *°3£45742n> steer 
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HOBBY BOATBUILDING! 
PENGUIN’ Home Construction Kits 


Wirter-bound skippers and fathers and sons can build PENGUIN this 
winter to sail next summer. Quick and easy plywood construction. A 
perfect frostbiter. An ideal dinghy-tender. Complete hull and spar 


parts. 
Kit No. 1 — All wood parts.......ccccecceecees $65.00 
Kit No. 2 — Fittings and rigging. .........eeeeeee $24.00 
DO oso G04 eben oseenwenespnsdseeseeneees annie $25.00 
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STREET 


BOSTON 


Excellent Holiday Gifts! 
Write for detailed information 
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Commodore James L. Myers had a capable crew of hard working assistants 
and a highly efficient club manager. And, if we are to judge by the number 
of notable trophies reposing in the Mentor clubhouse, the sailors of the 
club also finished in the black. All in all, it was a great season for Mentor, 


> Pearson Browne was elected fleet captain and secretary-treasurer of 
the Inter-Lake Class at Mentor Harbor at the annual meeting of the 
class, held October 20th. Charles Kessler is fleet measurer, and members 
of the race committee are: Dick Newpher, Norman Paquin and Roger 
White. The Inter-Lakes, with nine boats, enjoyed a splendid season. 
At least six new boats are expected in the fleet next spring. ; 


> The Clifton Lagoon Speed Club of Rocky River, an organization com- 


posed entirely of speed boat owners, has become a member of the Inter- 
Lake Y.A. 


> Norman Brattain, new vice commodore of the Sandusky §.C., has 
retained the management of the monthly newspaper Cross Bearings, 
which is excellent news to the many enthusiasts in the Sandusky district. 
Gene Perry is the new chairman of the house committee of the 8.S.C. 

Carl Schrenk has made rapid progress with his new Inter-Lake Class 
sloop Ric III. 


> The Cleveland Power Squadron is away to another educational series 
of lectures for the winter months with classes for elementary, advanced 
pilot and junior navigator degrees. Charles Wallach, Al Mastics and Ted 
Steinhart, respectively, are in charge of the courses. 


> W. C. Hodgdon, executive secretary of the Vermilion Y.C., was elected 
commander of the Vermilion Power Squadron at the annual meeting held 
October 25th. Charles Dickinson was elected lieutenant commander, 
Dr. C. W. Carrick, lieutenant, and T. L. Haesley, secretary. 


> Peter Vander Wyden, member of the Lakeside Y.C. and national 
vice president of the Propeller Club, has sold his 26-foot Richardson 
cruiser Gull to §.-E. Sampliner, of Cleveland, and has bought the 38-foot 
a.c.f. commuter Sea Song from R. L. Zimmer, of the Vermilion Y.C. 


WEST COAST BUBBLES 
By Waldo Drake 


> Practically all South Coast yacht yards are busy with the program of 
converting large power yachts and purse seine fishermen into coastal mine 
sweepers and patrol boats for the Navy’s coastal defense forces. 

The first two large Diesel-powered yachts acquired were Major Max 
Fleischman’s Haida and the Hole Estate’s Samona II. Half of the 21 purse 
seiners acquired were, in mid-November, undergoing conversion at avail- 
able yards in the San Pedro, Balboa and San Diego area. 


> The annual Avian Trophy race, which winds up the regular Six-Metre 
season for the Los Angeles Y.C., was captured off San Pedro in mid-October 
by John Swigart and his recently-acquired Fun. Fun covered the 13-mile 
course in 2 hours 56 minutes, four minutes faster than Bill Slater’s peren- 
nial Lanai, followed by Mystery, Rebel and Ripples. 

Swigart got’ Fun away in the lead during the first windward leg up the 
coast to Point Fermin and won easily by outguessing the field on every one 
of a dozen shifts of the light breeze. 


> Larry Walker’s one-design Little Butch was the surprise winner of the 
Pacific Coast inboard regatta at Long Beach in mid-October. Walker 
pushed the streamlined racer to victory in the two-heat one-design event, 
followed by War Baby and Idolon; and then ran away from the field in 
the 10-mile unlimited feature event. Little Butch ran the latter event in 
11 minutes 43.7 seconds, five seconds better than Dudley Valentine’s 
Miss Hollywood. 
Other winners and placing boats were: 


135-Cubic-Inch Class: Yankee Doodle II, Clay Smith; Silver Lining; 
Holiday. 
225-Cubic-Inch: Miss Hollywood; Zephyr. 
‘ — Runabouts: Number 7, Robert Stack; No. 9, Poyas; No. B, 
ackson. 


> As expected, Lou Fageol’s smooth 732-inch speedster So Long success 
fully defended, on November 10th, the Pacific Motorboat Trophy at New- 
port, which she won in the same waters last year. 

Running with the smooth-as-silk reliability she failed to show in her 
several Eastern efforts, So Long easily won all three 15-mile heats over 
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JAN EVINRUDE 
for every type 
of dinghy 














Evinrupe offers 5 light 
motors to correctly power 
every dinghy, from shortest 
pram to smart speed tender. 
The 10-pound “Mate,” only 
$29.95, F.O.B. Factory. II- 
lustrated, the 4-cylinder 
‘“‘Zephyr,”’ delivers excep- 
tional speed, smoothness, 
thrilling performance. Write 
for catalogs, including special 
literature on Evinrudes for 
small sail craft and other 
auxiliary use. EVINRUDE 
MOTORS, 4591 N. 27th St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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SEE THAT 


A : NEW 


Shaneateles 
HYDROLITE 


8-FOOT DINGHY 


Built by an entirely NEW and. DIF 
FERENT process—an achievement in 
plastics! Proven in use. Durable and 
leak-proof. Room for five adults 
though carried by one. A comple- 

the finest yacht. It rows—it 
tows—it stows. By the builders of 


LIGHTNING * COMET 
PENGUIN + GOSLING 


See Them at the Show 
or Write. 











SKANEATELES BOATS, INC. 


BOX 2 SKANEATELES, N.Y. 





Tom Ince’s “225” So What; Art Bobrick’s pee “732” El Torbellino; 
and Dudley Valentine’s “225” Miss Hollywood, her competitors finishing 


per hour. 

Richard Hallet enjoyed similar success in the interlude, winning both 
heats with his 135-cubic-inch Holiday against a pair of Pacific One-Designs, 
Larry Walker’s Little Butch and Dwight Avery’s Idolon. Holiday turned up 
a speed of 46.7 miles in her best heat. 


> Asa pre-race event, J. L. Munson’s little Enchanter IJ, with an error of 
only 1 minute 54 seconds for the 22 miles, beat seven competitors in a 
predicted log race to Balboa-Newport from Long Beach. Following were 
Hoaloha, Reveller, Edna Lee and Alice C. 


> Subject to official confirmation, here is a list of the seven new world’s 
speed records set on the mirror-like surface of Salton Sea in the Desert 
Regatta on the last October week-end: 


Class A Hydros: Amateur, Fred Mulkey, 45.317 miles; professional, 
Worth Boggeman, 45.895. 

Class C Hydros: Amateur, Forest Lundy, 54,447. 

Class C Service Runabouts: Amateur, Harold Ashley 42.107. 

Class B Hydros: Amateur, Jack Henckels, 54.448. 

135-Inch Inboards: Yankee Doodle, Clay Smith, 56.639. 

225-Inch Inboards: Miss Hollywood, Dudley Valentine, 58.252. 


> Kenneth Pier’s Rhodes “33” Mistress.continued her winning ways in the 
initial event of the Los Angeles Y.C. winter program in early November. 
Mistress beat Myron Lehman in High Jinks by four minutes, followed by 
Nelson’s Blood, Tugger, Rebel and Normellen. 

Among the Pacific Inter-Clubs, victory went to Louis Varalyay’s Sans 
Gene, with Samara and Clipper following. Bob Ziegler’s brand new Win- 
Blu III captured the Star Class event, trailed by Wench, Ramburtctious, 
Three Star Too and Maia. 


> On the same week-end, at Long Beach, the annual Little Ships Series 
was started, with Bill Walker’s Bounty taking the first of foyr races, 14 
seconds faster, in rough going, than Don Swanton’s Skylark. Following were 
Marwin, Guess Again, Bantam and White Hope. 


> Indications are that the entire fleet of modern Six-Metre sloops on the 
West Coast will have their headquarters in the Los Angeles area, probably 
in time for the Balboa Christmas regatta, certainly for the Mid-Winter 
race week in late February. 

Of the three boats recently brought to San Francisco, Fun was bought 
by John Swigart in time to run away from all competition in the latter half 
of the South Coast season; Strider (ex-Lulu) is expected to appear under 
the ownership of William Horton, present owner of Mystery; and it is 
expected that Myron Spaulding’s Saga, formerly owned in Bermuda, 
is likely to shift to the house flag of a veteran South Coast skipper. 


Two of the Larchmont Yacht Club’s young junior sailors show how easy it is to lift 
the new Skaneateles Hydrolite dinghies. The 8-foot dinghy is made of several 
thicknesses of wood veneers molded to one solid shape. Sparkman & Stephens, 
Inc., of New York, designed the boat and although she carries five adults easily, 





her weight is less than 60 pounds 


in that order. In her best heat, So Long developed a speed of 54.7111 miles. 








DEPARTURE 
Designed by 
JOHN G. ALDEN 











SOUTHERN 
WATERS! 
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VAL BLANC WHITE 


The sensationally new topside white. 
Starts white and stays white. Resists 
scrubbing, staining, scarring, discolor- 
ing, oily waters, marsh gases, fuel 
fumes. - 


VALSPAR BOTTOM PAINTS 
Give outstanding protection against 
worms, grass and barnacles. 
* 
MARINE SPAR VARNISH 


Two types, long oil and bakelite. 
Won't turn white even when hot south- 
ern sun tries to bake the sea salt into 
brightwork, Tough and wear-resisting. 


* 
VALENTINE & COMPANY, ine. 
11 East 36th Street, New York City 


In Canada: The Valspar Corperation, Ltd., Torento 
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LIKE IT YOU WILL! 
The VINYARD 40 Sedan 


Safety, strength and seaworthi- 
ness! What better characteristics 
could you ask to combine with 
beauty, comfort and dependabil- 
ity? This perfect all-around fam- 
ily cruiser accommodates five and 
one paid hand. Twin screw, of 
course. 


Write for details 
VINYARD SHIPBUILDING CO., Milford, Delaware 

















Interlux 


ALMOST INDESTRUCTIBLE 


YACHT ENAMELS 


Twenty-two beautiful colors including 
white, black and aluminum. Excellent hiding, 
work easily, self-leveling. Best enamel 
you have ever used. Send for color card. 


International Pain Company. Inc. 


73 Main St., San Francis¢ 21 West St., New York, N.Y 











MERCURY ONE-DESIGN CLASS 
Fast Smart Seaworthy 





This 18-foot racing sloop holds her own in 
any competition. Fast and lively in light going; 
smart and safe in rough water. 


She can be easily and inexpensively built by 
the inexperienced nouns builder from prefabri- 
cated Weldwood kits 


$59.00 Gets You Started 


Write for full details 


NUNES BROS. 
Sausalito California 




















A COMPLETE LINE 

20 Gasoline Models 4 to 125 H.P 
e 6 Hesselman Type “Spark 
& Diesels” 35 to 200 H.P. 


WAUKESHA 


(Hesselman Type)Spark Diesels! 








‘You'll like the extreme dependability, 
economy and top notch performance 
of this oil burning power plant. It fea- 
tures starting ease, light weight, low 
maintenance and smooth operation at 
all speeds from idling to open throttle. 
Send today for details of this remark- 
able engine that combines best advan- 
tages of both Diesel and Gasoline 





aya a ag Verrier Eddy Co., 
201 E. 12th St., New York City; W. H. 


Moreton n Corp, og Commonwealth 
engines. Ave., E. Gochenaur Mtg. 


Co., 437! Arek St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ON COLLEGE CHARTS 
By Leonard M. Fowle 


> College yachting as sponsored by the Inter-Collegiate Y.R.A. enjoyed 
its biggest fall season. One reason was the expansion of the sectional non- 
member eliminations for the Boston Dinghy Club Cup, an event covered 
elsewhere in this issue. A New England non-member elimination, started 
in the spring of 1939, proved so successful that the Association sponsored 
three others this fall which should eventually attain equal popularity. 


> The Columbia Y.C., Chicago, staged one regatta, October 19th, with 
the Michigan 8.C., which, although a member, competed in an effort to 
help advance the sport in the Midwest. Although Alan Donkin, a Star 
skipper from Boston, was high-point skipper on a day of good racing 
breezes from the north, the Wolverines suffered a surprise reverse, 8814 to 
8714, from the Armour Tech crews, headed by skippers Bill Parks and Jack 
Kasman, a pair of Columbia Y.C. products. Wisconsin tallied 6114 and 
Chicago 5114. Later, at M.I.T., a disqualification robbed Armour of a place 
in the finals. 


> President Gardner Cox, Princeton’s commodore, arranged two Middle 
Atlantic eliminations. In the series held by Princeton on Lake Carnegie in 
light westerlies, October 19th, the Haverford College Nautical Association 
crews were clearly best in the field, with 53 points, to Rutgers’ 37 and 
Swarthmore’s 34. Eddie Scheffer nosed out Ken Wright, his teammate, 
27-26 for high-point honors. Jack Vaill, of Rutgers, and Bill Timmos, of 
Swarthmore, had 24 each. 


> The second Middle Atlantic elimination was held at Annapolis, October 
20th, through the Naval Academy’s codéperation. International 14-footers 
were used. The Georgetown S.C. led George Washington and St. John’s, 
in that order, with scores of 55, 43 and 27 points. The Hoyas alternated 
four skippers, LeSueur Smith, Ernst Kopp, Tom Fisher and Walter Larson, 
to score over George Washington’s Bill Kielborn and Herb Lindsay. 


> On the same day, in an extremely cold northwester, M.I.T. held the 
fourth New England non-member championships. As Northeastern had 
joined the I.C.Y.R.A. since the last series, a new champion was crowned 
when Arthur Ogden and Jerome Macdonald, a pair of Boston Bay 
skippers, sailed the Holy Cross Y.C. to victory. A seven-team field fur- 
nished extremely close racing, the final score standing: Holy Cross, 6714; 
Amherst, 64; Bowdoin and Wesleyan, 59 each; Boston College, 58; Worces- 
ter Tech, 45; American International, 3614. 


> The biggest regatta, aside from the Boston Dinghy Club Cup, was the 
tenth Brown Invitation, also sailed on October 20th. This event brought 
Harvard’s first major triumph since 1936. Cagily playing the tricky Seekonk 
tides in light westerlies, the Crimson skippers, Roger Willcox (high-point 
helmsman) and George Nichols, Jr., emerged with 79 points to Princeton’s 
77, the work of “Hank” Wilmer and Dick Kix-Miller. M.I.T. scored 75, 
Brown 66, Williams 55, Yale 35 and Dartmouth 32. The skipper battle 
was hotly fought, Willcox having 43 points; Lenny Romagna, of Brown, 
and Wilmer, 41 each; Dick Knapp, Tech, 40; Nichols and Kix-Miller, 36 
each; and Jerry Coe, Tech, 35. 


> The October 27th regatta will be the last fall sailing for the Boston 
Dinghy Club Cup, for that day the Nautical Association of M.I.T. pre- 
sented the I.C.Y.R.A. with the new Erwin H. Schell Trophy, honoring the 
professor who made possible Tech’s sailing program. President Gardner 
Cox accepted the trophy, to be used for the big open fall regatta, from 
President Karl T. Compton. The Dinghy Club Cup remains in competi- 
tion for open regattas each spring. 


p> Another new prize presented this fall was the Jack Wood Trophy, given 
by the Brown, Dartmouth and Harvard clubs, together with several in- 
dividuals, in recognition of Wood’s services as M.I.T. Sailing Director, for 
the Quadrangular Regatta, sailed November 3rd. With Princeton as 4 
fifth competitor, the Engineers joined Harvard and the Tigers as the fall’s 
major winners by capturing this fine half-model of a Tech dinghy with 57 
points. Princeton scored 44, Harvard 37, Dartmouth 34 and Brown 31. 


> The I.C.Y.R.A. will hold an important meeting in New York during the 
Christmas vacations. The date and place are to be announced. 


> In inaugurating this column of college yachting news, YACHTING and 
the writer hope to render a service to the development of this branch of 
the sport. While news of the I.C.Y.R.A. activities may predominate, news 
of all college yachting groups will be welcomed. Material and information 
should be sent to Leonard M. Fowle, 36 Norman Street, Marblehead, Mass. 
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The AQUAKNOT 


a New Speed Indicator 





The Aquaknot is a new, portable speed 
indicator based upon a sound scientific 
principle not employed in any other 
indicator. Its absolute zero cannot get 
out of adjustment. It is practically 
unbreakable. Its accuracy is not af- 
fected by eddy currents close to the 
underbody. 

The Aquaknot indicates speeds up to 
10 knots for either sail or motor boats. 
It was tested and calibrated at the fa- 
mous towing tank of Stevens Institute 
of Technology. 

The Aquaknot sells for $18.50 and 
can be procured from your local 
dealer. If your dealer does not stock 
the Aquaknot, write direct to the 
manufacturer. 


Manufactured by 
William H. Van Gaasbeek 


63 Greenwood Avenue 
East Orange, New Jersey 


Invented by DAVID MOFFAT MYERS 
Patent No. 2152678 














THOUSANDS SHARE TT! 


Y remembering one . . . she’s 

helping thousands! Because her 
gift is decorated with a Christmas 
Seal! Your purchases of Christmas 
Seals will enable your Local Tuber- 
culosis Association to continue 
its year-round campaign. Since 
1907, this campaign has helped to 
reduce the death rate from Tuber- 
culosis by 75%! But the fight is 
not yet won. Tuberculosis. still 


takes an annual toll of 64,000 
lives! 


So from now 'til Christmas, mail no 


letter—send no package—unless 
it is decorated with the Christmas 
symbol that saves lives, 




















LAKE MICHIGAN NEWS 


By Jeannette Oates 


> The new power and sail squadron by-laws, the result of eighteen months’ 
work on the part of the Lake Michigan Y.A. by-laws committee, were 
officially adopted at the annual L.M.Y.A. meeting held at the Milwaukee 
Y.C., November 2nd. 

Oscar Haase, retiring commodore, was given a diamond pin by Jim 
Barr, who will serve as sail squadron rear commodore for 1941. New flag 
officers are: John T. Snite, commodore; Theodore M. Dunlap, vice com- 
modore, sail squadron; James Barr, rear commodore, sail squadron; 
Raymond L. Greist, vice commodore, power squadron, and Dr. O. E. 
Nadeau, rear commodore, power squadron. Edward W. Schnabel will 
continue as secretary, David Root as treasurer, and Victor C. Milliken as 
judge advocate. 

Members of the board of directors are as follows: Oscar Haase, Robert 
Benedict, Jr., Joseph A. Moller, Anthony Herrmann, Henry B. Babson, 
C. J. Peterson, A. J. Caliendo, D. O. Ruger and David Zimmerman. Bob 
Haynie and George Schaeffer will continue as squadron secretaries. Dele- 
gates to the Y.R.U. of the Great Lakes are: Malcolm Vail, Kenneth Dunlap 
and Victor C. Milliken; Wells A. Lippincott will serve as a delegate to the 
N.A.Y.R.U. 

At the annual dinner held at the club following the meeting, John M. 
Tiffany, of the St. Joseph River Y.C., owner of Maid Marion, was given 
the trophy for the L.M.Y.A. power cruise to Saugatuck. . . . It was sug- 
gested that Milwaukee be the destination of the Ole Evinrude Trophy 
Race over the Fourth of July. . . . Commodore “Bud” Snite, plugging 
for life memberships to the L.M.Y.A., said that one yachtsman had come 
forward with the offer to subscribe if two others would do likewise. . . 
A. J. Caliendo reported that 1000 persons attended the School for Yachts- 
men conducted at Columbia last winter. . . . The stag cruise to Michigan 
City was cited as indication of increasing interest in power yacht cruises. 


> The fourth annual Horlick Trophy frostbite regatta, held at Racine, 
November 3rd, was sailed in ideal weather. Harry and Betty Nye were 
awarded the A. J. Horlick Trophy by Mr. Horlick, charter member of the 
Racine Y.C. 

In Class D, made up of Chicago Y.C. ‘‘ Dyers” and the Racine open 
“D’s,” skippers finished in the following order: Harry Nye, 44 points; 
Eddie Schnabel, Jr., 39; “Hank” Smieding, 3714; Leeds Mitchell, 36; 
Gunther-Langlois, 30; Tossman-Piepmeyer, 18; Herrmann-Kolberg, 17; 
George Hamilton, 12; Karls-Froehling, 12. 

Jackson Park One-Designs: Bert and Dotty Billheimer, 29; Wilson and 
Wilson, 26; Holzinger-Elley, 19; Fran Byrne-Fanos, 1814; Marge Byrne, 
17; Gray-Gray, 16; Molloy-Jackson, 8. 

Columbia Y.C. One-Designs: Parks-Macha, 2134; Holbrook-Brix, 
2114; Ware-Shirmacher, 18; Bill Uhle, 9; Banning-Conover, 4. 

Open B’s: Sonntag-Evans, 1214; Porter-Calvert, 1114; Larson- 
Peterson, 514. 

Milwaukee Duck Class: Carl Mueller, 1644; M. Rosmann, 10; Ed 
Landman, 5. 

Commodore Henry and Ellen Smieding held open house for out-of-town 
guests. 


p> An interesting 52-foot cutter designed for John Conroy, of St. 
Catharine’s, Canada, by Gus Deering, is to be built in the newly com- 
pleted Shepherd Boat Building Co. plant at Niagara-on-the-Lakes. Her 
owner will sail her on Lake Ontario next season, taking her south in the 
fall. . . . John Medloch’s 57-foot steel cutter, designed by Fred Lippold 
and built by Burger, has been sold by John W. Magill to a Chicago man 
for use in the south. A 65-foot steel-hulled cutter is being designed by 
Burger for a Chicago yachtsman. 


> The annual meeting and election of officers of the South Shore Y.C., 


. Milwaukee, was scheduled for November 22nd. South Shore has inaugu- 


rated a movie library for winter evenings and rainy Sunday afternoons. 


> A carload of prizes and awards were handed out at last month’s winners’ 
dinners given by Chicago, Columbia and Great Lakes Cruising Clubs. 
At Columbia’s dinner, held November 9th aboard the club ship, Chris 
Peterson’s Batavia and Dr. Hollis E. Potter’s Hornet were awarded the 
Cruising and Universal Division time prizes for the George Orr Memorial 
regatta. Prizes were donated by A. B. Dick, Jr., and designed by Fred 
Weston. The unique No. 1 man trophy in each division went to Al Snite, 
of Copperhead, and Otto Stoessel, of Ariel. The Rubinkam and Ariel 
Trophies, for winners of the race to Michigan City, went to Dr. Crossland’s 
Nanland and Tony Herrmann’s Gloriant. Columbia’s time prizes for the 
Triangular race, now to be called the Tri-State race, were awarded to Milt 
Friend’s Betty Bro and L. A. Wheeler’s Colleen. George Schaeffer, former 
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for Christmas 
CHELSEA 
CLOCKS 





Above: — Chelsea Clock-Barometer Book 
Ends, $100 pair 
Below:— Chelsea Mariner, with ship’s 
bell strike, $100 and up 


Famous Timekeepers of the Sea. Beau- 
tifully made. Precision 8-day move- 
ments. See Chelsea Clocks at your 
jeweler, or marine supply house, or 
write us for illustrated folders. Chelsea 
Clock Company, 1286 Everett Ave., 
pape Mass. 


ALDEN 


OF f sre 








42’ x 29’ x 11x 5’ 11” 
Fast and able under sail. Double 
stateroom and forecastle. Finest 
construction and teak decks. Yawl 
rig. 
also 

31’ Malabar Jr. $3575 
36’ Coastwise 5950 


John G. Alden 


131 State St., Boston, Mass. 
545 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Universal /- 


0% MARINE MOTORS Vo 
LEAD THE FIELD If REPOWERING 


2? They're built for service afloat, 
= blac — pe parchbol for it! 100% Marine . 
rr velbilit in all manner of wind and weather . - _— 
ee, "baie repair bills. That’s why the — — 
clon baa ie re Universals for repowering than any " _— 
era oh sre = are available on all models from 1 to 8 cy 
of memorial hp. They're yours for the asking. 


Universal Motor Co. 








312 Universal Drive, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 





AW, NELLIE ,WAIT’LL 
1 GET SOME FERDICO 





Vee 


LW. Ferdinand £ Co.Inc. 


599 Albany Street  -Fst./873-  Boston.Mass. 














Sailing, Racing, Designing and Building Ice Boats 


“WINGS ON THE ICE” 


by FREDERIC M. GARDINER 


Written by a contributing editor of YACHTING, this book is profusely illus- 
trated with action photographs and also contains plans and specifications of 
several types of ice boats as well as plans of the famous “Scooter” and a 
number of drawings and diagrams illustrating the technical aspects of the sport. 
At the present time, it is the only book available on the subject. 


Over 175 illustrations. Size 8 x 1014. Price $3.50 
Order by mail direct from 


YACHTING PUBLISHING CORP. *%,5AST 42e¢ stReer 














MATHIS YACHT BUILDING CO. 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


Designers and Builders 
of Custom Yachts 
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L.M.Y.A. commodore, and Lee Scott of the U. 8. Coast Guard, stationed 
at Omaha, were presented with life memberships to Columbia. 


> A training ship for skippers and heads of the Girl Scout Mariner “‘ships”’ 
of the Chicago area was conducted the last week of October at the Colum- 
bia Y.C. by Mrs. Ruth C. Osborn, national mariner advisor, of New York 
City. This movement represents 313 “ships’’ in the United States and 23 in 
Chicago. Attending the meetings were skippers from Michigan City, Glen 
Ellyn, St. Charles, Evanston, Wilmette and Chicago. Bonnie Jean Clark, 
daughter of Sheldon Clark, was the first mariner representative on the 
Chicago council and is now the regional mariner. Mrs. Paul W. Johnson 
will act as advisory skipper of all “ships” in Chicago. 


> Chicago’s twelfth annual boat and sport show will be held on a newly 
decorated, gas-heated Navy Pier, from February 1st to February 9th. 


This year, two sections of the pier have been joined together at the en-. 


trance, providing a large, high-roofed hall. 


> The gunboat Wilmeite is sole survivor of the Great Lakes Coast Guard 
fleet. On a foggy, gray day, a string of twelve vessels gathered at the 
Naval Reserve Armory in Chicago and proceeded to Ludington where 
they were joined by the remainder of the nineteen vessels bound for the 
coast and active duty. . . . Sold to the Navy is Leon Mandel’s Buccaneer. 
. . . Fifty-two Lawley 110’s are being built at Holland, Mich., and fleets 
are expected to pop up in half a dozen places in the area next season. .. . 
Ed Olin sold Ruth S to a stranger the day he took her to the yard for winter 
lay-up. . . . The Barat, of Detroit, owned by the late Edward Hammond, 
has been bought by W. S. Uihlein, of Milwaukee, who is taking her from 
Detroit to Naples, Florida. . .. Larmon Abbott’s Larwanda II was 
chartered by Ralph Conger, old-time Lakes sailor, who, with a party of 
seven, cruised from Grand Rapids to Charlevoix and reported only three 
hours and fifteen minutes of October sunshine on the whole trip. . . . 
Two of the new Bountys are slated for Saugatuck and Muskegon this 
summer. Carl Damm’s Bounty Damsel will lay over at Detroit for the 
winter. 


MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
By Ed Earle 


> The Boston Y.C., senior organization of New England, which will 
celebrate its 75th anniversary next season, held its first important galley- 
stove gam at its Rowe’s Wharf Station, with Commodore Thomas Elcock 
presiding. The dinner and business meeting were followed by an illuminat- 
ing and timely talk on “Our Navy” by Lieutenant Commander Alex- 
ander (“Sandy”) Moffat, U.S.N.R., a former vice commodore of the Bos- 
ton Y.C. Commander Moffat, who recently returned to the Charlestown 
Navy Yard from active duty on the West Coast, gave his audience an in- 
sight into the set-up of the naval reserve system. 

The nominating committee, elected by ballot, includes Chairman W. W. 
Nichols, Harold W. Pierce, George Cutter, R. M. Bury, William Welch, 
R. Bishop and Francis Chamberlain. A move to start a small boat racing 
fleet of 20-foot over all Zenith Challengers to race off the City Point Sta- 
tion was introduced by Arthur Wilband and it is almost a certainty there 
will be a fleet of at least eight boats in action next summer. 


> There was a large turnout for the third general meeting of the Eastern 
Y.C., held in the library of the Harvard Club, presided over by Commodore 
B. Devereux Barker. Charles Francis Adams, Jr., Rufus C. Cushman, 
Robert A. Leeson, H. Harrison Proctor and John E. Yerxa were confirmed 
as the nominating committee. Walter (“‘Jack’’) Wood showed new colored 
moving pictures of Twelve-Metres, Yankee One-Designs and Ernest 
Ratsey’s film on sails. The Yankee One-Designs were particularly inter- 
esting in view of prospective new boats in the class for next summer. 


> The flavor of midsummer was revived in the annual Cup Night and 
dance of the South Boston Y.C. at its Strandway quarters, with Com- 
modore Thomas Moroney presiding. The regatta committee arranged an 
excellent dinner and distributed the prizes won by the racing skippers 
during the past season. The collection of fine trophies included a perpetual 
trophy put up by James Lee for the winning junior crew captain. The 
strength of the junior movement at South Boston was emphasized by the 
number of youngsters who came as guests. The committee included 
Chairman Arthur E. McGarry, veteran race committee expert; Secretary 
Herbert F. Donovan, light sail ace of the Eighteen-Footers; William B. 
Johnson, Paul Gorman, Francis Fitzgerald and Joseph Russell. 


> The brokerage office of Eldredge-McInnis, Inc., reports the sale of the 
46-foot Matthews Cruiser Buddy III from Robert Brinkley to a Boston 
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DE GRAUW, AYMAR & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1827 
35-36 South St., New York, N. Y. 


We Specialize ae 









in 
IMPORTED 
EGYPTIAN 
YACHT DUCK 


— also — 


ITALIAN 














HEMP 
BOLT 
ROPE 








ROLLER 
REEF 


SMALL BOATS 





Here's the Roller Reef Gooseneck 
you've always wanted. Ideal for 
Dinghys and other small boats up 
to 200 square feet sail area (boom 
size I'/2 to 2 inches). Hand oper- 
ated; sail is reefed by pulling 
boom away from the mast while 
turning. When released, boom 
springs back into position and gear 
locks in place. Comes complete 
with 10 inches of 5 inch sail track 
and stops. 


Write today for Hubbard's Man- 

ual containing complete illustrated 

instruction for tuning your boat 
... 25 cents. 








ffubh SOUTH COAST 
a COMPANY 
12204 Central, Newport Beach, Calif. | 








yachtsman. The 28-foot over all cruising cutter Solymar has been acquired 
by James Hammond and will be moored off Peach’s Point, Marblehead, 
this summer. The 78-foot twin screw Consolidated yacht Shrew has 
changed ownership from Miss Marcia Hoyle, of Boston, to Robert Brinkley. 
The 34-foot Marblehead cruiser Slencil has been sold from C. C. Harris of 
Orange, Mass., to a Boston firm. The 48-foot twin screw power yacht 
Conquest VI, formerly owned by ex-Commodore C. Adrian Sawyer, Jr., 
of the Boston Y.C., has been sold to Richard Baybutt, of Milton, and will 
sail out of the South Boston Station of the Boston Y.C. this season. The 
50-foot twin screw Elco Cruiser Joan has been sold from Dr. F. W. Hove- 
stad, of Boston, to Harry Marks, of Somerville. 


> The Boston office of John G. Alden is busy on alterations and sketches. 
Another Boston-owned boat goes to the Lakes with the sale of Willard 
Howard’s 35-foot Casey cutter Darthea to Dr. Lee Hadley, of Syracuse. 


> The growing group of yachtsmen in the U.S. Naval Reserve at the 
Charlestown Navy Yard has been joined by Designer E. Arthur Shuman, 
Jr., commissioned a J. G. The Shuman office is still in full commission 
with “Pete” Langmaid in charge. 


> The Boston office of Sparkman & Stephens is designing a 23)4-foot over 
all shoal draft cruiser and day sailer for J. Stanley Churchill, of Hingham, 
for use this summer at Bass River. She has a combination keel and center- 
board and is building at Malcolm Brewer’s East Boothbay, Me., yard. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By “Bugeye Bill” 


> The Bay’s first post-season series of races for cruising yachts, under 
sponsorship of the Annapolis Y.C., came to a successful close late in 
October. Twelve boats, in three classes, competed in the three-race series — 
the first of its kind in these waters — while a total of 25 Stars and 20- 
footers turned out for their regular fall series. 

Naval Academy skippers climaxed a busy year by winning firsts in both 
Class A and Class B. Capt. Howard Benson, whose magic hand has brought 
the Vamarie numerous honors, sailed the mahogany-hulled ketch into three 
straight wins to take Class A. Commander Benton W. Decker, whose 
talents promise to rival Benson’s, won Class B in the yawl Alert. Dr. J. W. 
Nelson’s 34-foot yawl Cynara was winner in Class C. 

Freedom, the Academy’s big schooner which arrived at Annapolis late 
this year, was second in Class A, while a visitor bound to Florida waters, 
John Davis’ yawl Memory, was third. The yawls Resolute, sailed by Lieut. 
De Wolf, and Intrepid, skippered by Commander J. M. Thorton, tied for 
second position in Class B. This gave Dr. J. P. Nelson and his cutter 
Alsumar a third place. Two sloops, Leo Rock’s Valiant and Pierce Flan- 
nigan’s Linganore, placed second and third in Division C. 


> The Annapolis Y.C. Star fleet wound up its season a week earlier than 
the cruising boats. Leader of the class of thirteen sloops was Fred Kuehnle’s 
veteran Juno. Second and third positions went to D. P. Gaillard’s Flapper 
and Ridgely P. Melvin’s Phantom. 


> The same week-end that Vamarie was winning her last race, the 20- 
footers closed the year. Sam Foster’s new Hartge-designed Bounce was 
first among a fleet of twelve. Rainbow, sailed by Wilbur Phillips, was 
second, and R. Clark’s Dolphin was third. 


> One of the largest fleets in the six-year record of the Potomac River 
S.A., a total of 40 boats, competed at Washington this fall for its traditional 
fall series of six Sunday afternoon races. Winners in the various classes 
included Charles Trammell’s Nolle Prosse II, 20-foot division; Ernest 
Covert’s Scandal, Comets; Robert Bender’s Bobby Dick, Snipes; Walter 
Lawson’s Potlatch, Penguin dinghies; Louise Kline’s Swan, Class B handi- 
cap, and Corinthian Y.C. Sea Scouts’ Bobcat, Handicap A. 

While competition was close in nearly all classes, the little Penguins saw 


Lawson, a Georgetown University dinghy sailor of note, winning by the: 


widest margin. He was six points ahead of Bill Heintz’s Judy. Other second- 
place holders for the series included Prentice Edrington’s Lady Avon, 
20-footers; Henry Brylawski’s Nimbus, Comets, and Weston Valentine’s 
Eleanor, Snipes. 


> The West River 8.C. staged an ‘old-timers’ series” this fall in which 
men who had never done any small boat sailing before went out in the 
club’s fleet of 20-footers. J. Russell Young, Commissioner for the District 
of Columbia, officiated at festivities closing the series, and presented Mills 
Traylor with a first prize. Louis Zang was awarded a second-place trophy 
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Will Your 
Finishes Withstand 


Southern Climate? 


=i nla 














SMITH'S 
“CUP-DEFENDER” 
FINISHES 
Are Especially Made 
to Resist Southern Seas and Sun 


Fumeproof Topside Whites 


Gloss Deck Paints 
Retain Their Gloss 


Bottom Paints 
Will Ward Off Marine Growths 


Spar Varnishes 
With Outstanding Endurance 





Write for 
detailed 
information 
MARINE FINISHES 
EXCLUSIVELY 
€4. 


EDWARD SMITH & CO., Inc. 
Established 1827 


11 East 36th Street New York City 














The CASEY 39’ 











ee 


Cutter or Yawl Rig 











In this New CASEY 39-footer we 
have a boat that is both fast and ex- 
ceedingly seaworthy. The cabin plan 
will meet the needs of a crew of six 
or a good sized family. There are 
over 80 lockers, drawers and cup- 
boards in this boat, and the galley is 
arranged for maximum convenience. 


Also the new CASEY 45-footer and 
the well-known CASEY 36-footer 
All models with kee! or centerboard 
Your inquiry regarding any of our boats 
or our service and storage facilities 
will entail no obligations 


CASEY BOAT BUILDING CO. 
Union Wharf Fairhaven, Mass. 
CASEY BOATS ARE RARELY OFFERED 


FOR SALE— THEY SELL THEMSELVES 
TRAE RENTER 
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CUSTOM-BUILT MOTOR. YACHTS of OUTSTANDING CHARACTER 


STANDARL SIZES 46 


ANNAPOLIS YACHT 


PLANT: ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 


54, 66 and 70 FEET 


YARD INC 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 110 EAST 42nd STREET 














DISTINCTIVE 
YACHT 
FURNITURE 


We are specialists in the manufacture 
of cabin and deck furniture for the boat. 

Among our installations are many of 
the most luxurious yachts afloat, in- 
cluding “Moneda”, “Elda”, “Sirena”, 
“Onrust”, “Caritas”, “Navigator”, 
“Mary Eleanor”, “Tritona”, “Student 
Prince”, “Disturbance II”, “Agawam”, 
“Bidgee”, “Florence”, “Moana II”, 
“Mystery”, “Reomar” and “Episode”. 


Write for catalog 


Left: Unusual rattan fishing 
chair No. 15 


GRAND CENTRAL WICKER SHOP, Inc. 


217 EAST 42ND STREET, N. Y.C. 6,2, Socks East of 


MANUFACTURERS 














PAINT-WISE SKIPPERS 


Southward bound 

Want protection 

All year ‘round. 
Winter, Summer, 

Any clime — 

They'll choose PETTIT'S 
Every time. 


PETTIT PAINT CO., INC. 
507-519 Main St. Belleville, N. J. 


pants EDIT 


and Ste whal Sowice means 











BRUSHING UP ON 
NAVIGATION? 


COURSE CORRECTOR 


AND 


COURSE PROTRACTOR 
IN ONE 


Here is a card on which you 
can record your compass devia- 
tion so you will never have any 
doubt as to which way to apply 
it — right on compass dials 
marked off in degrees and 
quarter points. 


A cord is attached to a piv- 
oted arm making this card a 
serviceable Course Protractor 
on which you can not only read 
true or magnetic courses as 
usual but also courses corrected 
for the deviation of your own 
compass. 

On the back a movable com- 
pass dial can be set to the local 
variation and immediately all 
magnetic bearings are lined up 
opposite their corresponding 
true bearings on a second dial. 


Only 50 ¢ Postpaid 


Order by mail direct from 


YACHTING BOOK DEPT. 
205 East 42nd Street, NewYork 
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and James Phillips, a third. Capt. Ed Smith, who has ably headed the 
club’s race committee, was given the “booby” prize — for placing last in 
the series. 


> The first all-sail boat flotilla of the United States Coast Guard Reserve 
on the East Coast was organized at Washington last month, which also 
marked the formation of the District’s fourth flotilla. Seventeen members, 
the majority of them from the Potomac River 8.A., were enrolled the first 
night. 

Commander Merlin O’Neill, U.S.C.G., chief of the Reserve, and Lt. 
C. A. Anderson, director of the Norfolk District of the Reserve, addressed 
the organization meeting. The group elected Prentice Edrington, com- 


mander; R. Clyde Cruit, vice commander, and Carlton Skinner, junior 
commander. 


> The Severn River S.A., sponsored by the Indian Landing B.C., man- 
aged to sail a series of seven races before bad weather called a halt this 
fall. Twenty-four boats in three classes were out. The winners were Gene 
Scharf’s June Bug, Comets; Dick Bartlett’s No. 162, National One- 
Designs, and the Severn One-Design of C. Coster. Coster and Irving Kaufi- 
man tied for first place in the latter class but Coster beat Kauffman more 
times to take the series. 

Bartlett’s winning of seven straight races was the outstanding perform- 
ance of the series, which ran until early November. 


> Fiddler’s Green, Dr. Edmund Kelly’s 49-foot schooner which returned 
this fall from a cruise to the Galapagos, has based at Annapolis for the 
winter. . . . Jack Rutherfurd’s handsome cruiser Sea Dream and Burnell 
B. Smith’s 115-foot schooner Sea Fox also have selected Annapolis as their 
base. . . . Ralph C. Smith, J.N., is the new commander of the Potomac 
River Power Squadron, and Charles M. Little, N., is its lieutenant com- 
mander. . . . Dick Bartlett has been elected captain of the National 
One-Design fleet at Indian Landing. 


> Denmore Represents Jefferson-Travis in New York 


The Jefferson-Travis Radio Manufacturing Corp. has recently announced 
the appointment of Richard W. Denmore as its distributor in the pleas- 
ure boating field in the Metropolitan New York area. Mr. Denmore is a 
yachtsman of many years’ experience. He has been associated with the 
General Communication Co. of Boston for the past eight months and will 
continue to represent that company in the same area, although his head- 
quarters will be with Jefferson-Travis at 136 W. 52nd St., New York City. 
The Hose-McCann Corp. of Brooklyn will continue to represent Jefferson- 
Travis in the New York commercial boating field. 


> New du Pont Fast Drying Varnish 


The development of a new marine spar varnish was recently announced 
by the finishes division of the du Pont Company. This new finish dries 
dust-free in about 30 minutes, tack-free in 4 hours, and is ready for a 
second coat in from 6 to 8 hours. It is very hard and provides a tough, 
flexible, water resistant film which adheres strongly to wood or metal and is 
extremely durable. 





No, it’s not an amphibian — but just an interesting mobile display concocted 
jointly by Brooks Sport Fishing Equipment of Freeport, L. |., and Transmarine Radio, 
Inc., of Hewlett, L. |., manufacturers of Shipphone marine radio telephones 
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January 





will be 


YOUR 1941 
MOTOR BOAT 
SHOW NUMBER 
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Of primary interest to reader and 
advertiser alike, YACHTING's 


January issue will be one of the 
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most complete ever published, 


and will offer a net paid circu- 
lation of around 27,000 
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s Thirty-nine years ago the name “Sterling” emerged from Sterlings is widely entrusted the dead-earnest business of j 
a wide field of marine engines to take a place all its own driving U. S. Navy and U. S. Coast Guard vessels. New 7 
in the respect.of yachtsmen. In all the years since, the Sterling units are being added constantly to the thousands : 


Sterling Engine has been recognized for its high standard already supplied to these Services. Definitely a part of 


of dependability and staying power. Navy and Coast Guard plans—today and tomorrow —is j 


Nor have those who use boats for recreation been alone the performance that results from Sterling soundness in 


in appreciating the excellence of Sterling Engines. To engineering and care in workmanship. 


Towing a 70-foot racing sloop into smoky 
Sou’westers is no weak-kneed job! So 
Mr. Van S. Merle-Smith’s “PYRAMUS”, 
tender for his Twelve-Meter ‘NORTHERN 
LIGHT”, is specially powered with a 225 
h. p. Sterling Petrel. Her owner reports 


“perfect service!” 
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